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THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


CHAPTER I 


WAITING dawn and the tide the brig 
A cnt lay at anchor in the river Pan- 

jermassa where the slow stream, lazy with the 
heat of a hundred miles of jungle and padi fields, met 
the sea. About her, from taut cable to square stern, 
the waters whispered, causing an incessant lulling 
murmur, so that the night breathed quietly, like a 
sleeper. Far away on either hand the banks ruled 
darker lines in the darkness, but the brig seemed to be 
suspended in space, for every star had its twin in the 
river. Up-stream gold was spilled in pools and beams, 
revealing huts, sentinel palms and the waters stealing 
by. ‘These lights were the fires of the Sultan’s kam- 
pong. The Hirondelle had had business with His 
Highness, but now the Malays had gone, and with 
them the rifles which were to be used against the 
Dutch in a hopeless adventure dear to the heart of 
the still-faced ruler by Panjermassa. 

After the flurry of the day’s illegal business peace 
had descended upon the brig, and she rested, under 
cover of the night, like a ship with a clear conscience— 
which she was not. For’ard the native crew crouched 
in a circle on their haunches listening to the notes of a 
pipe played by the cook. A sweet dim boom of brass 
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from the kampong mingled with this sound. Birds 
passed high making thin cryings, and at intervals 
great fruit bats, heavy winged, shut out the radiance 
of distant worlds. 

Cap’n Abel Whelan was conscious of none of these 
things, for he was a practical man accustomed to 
strange havens. Also, he was busy with celebrations, 
the night marking the coming of his fiftieth year 
and the conclusion of a profitable deal. Three 
square-faced gin bottles—two empty—stood on a 
packing-case before him. These were the signs of 
the festival. 

A hanging lantern made a bright tent where he sat 
in the stern, the canvas chair bulging beneath his 
twenty-two stone of grossness. He was very hot, 
-and shone like a stranded whale. Sweat ran down 
his red raw face, and flowed into the heavy creases on 
either side of his mouth, finally converging at a wart 
on his chin, from whence it dripped. Streams cas- 
caded also over the sagging folds of his neck and 
down his great arms. From time to time mechani- 
cally and unavailingly he mopped his naked head with 
a soaked coloured handkerchief. His khaki trousers 
and sleeveless singlet were dark with moisture and 
dirt, and his feet were bare. A pair of black, elastic- 
sided slippers lay beside him. 

““Damn’ good money, mister—dam’ good money,” 
he remarked to the mate who sat opposite. As he 
spoke he took up a bottle with fingers which seemed 
to be in danger of being absorbed into his hand. 

“Yes,” Mr. Carrington agreed dutifully, watching 
the bottle. 

Mr. Carrington made a poor companion for a 
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birthday party. He was a sad, thin creature, tall and 
spare, with iron-grey hair and eyes bleached by years 
of sunshine from brown to a drab stone colour. He, 
like his master, was a hard man. They had been 
associates for years, but there was no friendship 
between them. His face was like weather-worn leather, 
furrowed deeply by sun and rain aud the bitterness of 
life. It was long and gaunt, suggesting the head of a 
mule, and the mouth was lipless and sharp, as if closed 
upon a sour taste. Mr. Carrington dwelt much within 
himself and was no talker. But he thought a lot, in 
his own way. 

“A clear three thousand—neat enough!” Cap’n 
Whelan resumed, putting down his glass and sliding 
his tongue round his lips. “Eh?” he questioned, 
with a hint of appeal. 

“So,” said Mr. Carrington briefly. He earned his 
pittance as mate, and there his interest ceased in the 
Hirondelle and her master. Lounging back he looked 
up at the stars, the new attitude causing his face to 
look even longer, as if he read some distressing thing 
in the heavens. He had forgotten Cap’n Whelan, the 
brig and the rifles, escaping into his own queer realms 
of fancy. 

The master, about to go on, discovered this. His 
blue, veined eyes goggled at the deserter over his 
glass, and his mouth, from which four front teeth 
were missing, closed in a puffy pout. He sat in 
silence for a long time brooding upon the heedless 
Mr. Carrington, and strange emotions moved him, 
come suddenly from out of nothing—anger childish 
in its intensity, loneliness, disappointment, a sense 
of emptiness and collapse. This was a big night—a 
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night to be celebrated—and yet——! Cap’n Whelan 
could not imagine what was the matter with him. His 
sluggish mind refused to grapple with the problem. 
He only knew that something was wrong. When a 
man had a fiftieth birthday and made three thousand 
pounds it was an occasion, but—something was wrong. 
There was something wrong with the mate, with the 
night, with the world. His gin-fuddled head ached 
like a tooth. He puzzled, heavily. 

The world must laugh at or hate a man so fat. 
None laughed at Cap’n Whelan. He was harsh, 
feared, unloved, unloving. He owned a brig and a 
bank balance, but that was all. Through forty- 
nine years he had been only friend to Cap’n Whelan, 
and not even his true friend, for now, on his fiftieth 
birthnight, the realisation was taking shape that he 
had betrayed him at long last to utter loneliness. 

The master of the Hirondelle did not indulge in 
self-analysis. He was a despot. When things were 
not right he blamed those beneath him. That mate 
should have been listening, should have been sharing 
in the triumph. Was he part of the ship or wasn’t he ? 
Didn’t Cap’n Whelan give him his living and therefore 
have the right to demand that he should rejoice in 
Cap’n Whelan’s successes? And yet the mate, in a 
way, was not even aboard the brig at this moment. 
He didn’t care. 

“Blarst y’, mister,’ Cap'n Whelan burst out. 
“Who put up that gin y’ drinking ? ” 

“What?” Mr. Carrington, brought suddenly back 
to earth, was mildly surprised. 

““Me—didn’t I? Well, then, why don’t y’ listen t’ 
me, What were y’ thinking of, eh ?” 
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“ Stars,” said Mr. Carrington, simply. 

“Y’ and yer aster-ology!” roared Cap’n Whelan 
scornfully. He flung his arms apart, sweeping all such 
nonsense into the black voids about them. 

“Exact science—like astronomy.” Mr. Carring- 
ton’s retort was given with the stubborn quiet which 
revealed that this was an old dispute between them 
and that his faith was not to be shaken. 

“Exact dungheap!”’ sneered Cap’n Whelan, and 
then, sharply : ‘“‘ And when I talk at y’ yer not to be 
studying yer stars—yer t’ be listening t’ me and 
answering me. Catch on?” 

As was his habit he emphasised every second word 
with an oath and punctuated the sentences with 
obscenities. 

“ Yessir,” Mr. Carrington agreed in the required 
tone. 

But, subconsciously, Cap’n Whelan knew that even 
a master on his own ship could not command some 
things. No discipline, no bullying could make this 
man his friend, therefore he became more angry, more 
emphatic, and thumping the packing-case heavily left 
a wet imprint on the wood and set the glasses ringing. 

“Don’t y’ forget it!’ he insisted. 

‘No, sir.” The mate, without moving, prepared to 
dodge should Cap’n Whelan throw a bottle as he 
sometimes did. The veins were throbbing in the 
Old Man’s thick neck. Perhaps it was his destiny to 
die of a stroke. There was no telling. Very likely it 
was written so. 

Cap’n Whelan swept on hoarsely. 

“Y’...y sit there ‘ yes-siring’ me and ‘ No- 
siring ’ me, and half the time y’ don’t know a word 
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I’m saying. Y’ don’t care. Only that you’d lose 
yer bread and butter would y’ care if I was to die o’ 
blackwater t’night. Not y’! That’s all y’ care about 
me—so’s y’ get yer gin and yer chow! Bah, y’!” 
He broke off choking and mopped his face with his 
arm clumsily. The air was agitated by heavy vi- 
brations. The waters chuckled. In the lantern light 
the smooth brown wheel and the bright binnacle 
glowed ; the glasses and bottles twinkled. 

Mr. Carrington looked blankly, but made no answer. 
He never argued. Words came slowly to his tongue. 
He could not hope to find the ones he wanted. He 
had learned that long ago. 

** Don’t lie to me,” snarled Cap’n Whelan, thrusting 
out a forefinger the nail of which was almost covered 
by the oozing tide of his flesh. “ Y’ don’t care! 
Don’t lie t? me!” He heaved back suddenly into his 
chair and lay still, as if the wave of feeling had swept 
away, leaving him powerless and bloated in the 
shallows. 

There was not going to be a fight. Mr. Carrington 
was passively relieved. It was too warm. The day 
had been long and busy. His muscles were whip- 
cord and he did not know what it was to feel tired, but 
just now he wanted quiet to enjoy the drinks and 
think. It had looked like another brawl, but the Old 
Man had shot his bolt. So that was all right. 

“ Me—fifty!”’ The mate scarcely heard the 
mumbled words 

For’ard the little pipe cried its music of a bamboo 
glade far and lost. 

The master remained, chin sunk in neck, eyes glazed, 
arms hanging loose. But, although outwardly he was 
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comatose, within he was experiencing tremors of 
uncanny fear. Why wasn’t he happy? What was 
the matter with him? What had been the matter 
with him this long time—for slowly he was forced to 
the conclusion that this trouble was not new. It had 
been with him for years, gnawing at him. He could 
not make it out at all. Rum...! Suddenly, he 
saw: he was getting old. That was it. Like a 
woman, he thought: change of life. The discovery 
alarmed him. He wiped his brow, pulled at his cheeks, 
breathed heavily. Getting old. Getting old and 
silly and soft and fanciful—Cap’n Whelan, who was 
known through all those seas as the hard-case, the 
rough-neck, the bully-boy. He cursed savagely and 
silently. 

But now, at least he had something definite to 
combat. His mood changed. He could fight this 
like he’d fight any man. Grunting, he hoisted himself 
to his feet, and stood glaring down at the mate, his 
fists clenched, the fat and muscles in his arms quiver- 
ing, his head lost in darkness, his body a bulging wall 
on the edge of the radiance. 

Mr. Carrington accepted the renewed interrup- 
tion, and was unobtrusively alert. 

“Listen t’me, mister,” boomed Cap’n Whelan. 
“Y’ can rot! I don’t want yer prying into my 
affairs! They’re my business—not yer job. Me 
—I stand alone, like I always have. That was all 
bosh I was saying a while back—the gin talking. Y’ 
try sticking yer nose into my business—go on, just 
y’ let me see y’ try. Get me, mister ?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

No disputes for Mr. Carrington. Whether people’s 
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statements were logical or just was not his concern. 
They said what they said ; it did not matter. 

“Don’t y’ ferget it——!” As he spoke Cap’n 
Whelan thrust his fist within inches of the mate’s nose 
and his body hung threateningly over the seated man. 
* Don’t y’—that’s all!” He left it at that, and moved 
back into the darkness, his bare feet making no sound 
on the planks, the mass of his flesh dissolved in an 
instant by the night. Satisfaction had reawakened 
in him. That was the stuff to give these fellows. He 
had put the mate in his place. Old? Soft? Not 
Cap’n Whelan—no ! 

“Ay!” said Mr. Carrington to space, and with the 
wisdom of a hard life helped himself to gin before the 
stars decreed the removal of the bottle. 

He was not unhappy. The only thing that rankled 
was the Old Man’s contempt for astrology. Exact 
dungheap—the old swine! He lay back and con- 
gidered the stars which were his friends. Life had not 
dealt kindly with Mr. Carrington, and he indulged in 
the stars as other men do in drugs, finding solace 
and escape in them. What was written up there 
would happen. It was no use worrying, no use 
fretting, no use striving. But there was always 
hope—an inactive, neutral kind of hope. He marvelled 
at the stupidity of Cap’n Whelan. The stars ruled 
you. It could be demonstrated scientifically. If 
only he could talk as well as he could think it would 
not take him long to put the Old Man right. Look 
here, he’d say, you fix a ship by taking a star-sight, 
don’t you?— The stars tell you where you are. 
All right. But you have to know how to take sight, 
and work it out, don’t you? Well, then, if a man 
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knew enough the stars eould tell him everything, past 
and present. The only trouble was men didn’t know 
enough—not yet. Only astronomy, the kindergarten 
stuff. 

His head shook from side to side in regret. He 
himself was very little better than the rest of them. 
Belief was his only virtue, for after all these years he 
remained no more than anovice. That was the trouble 
with this sea life. It gave a man no chance. He 
recalled, enviously, studies which were within reach 
of the barber at King’s Cross who had revealed to him 
the wonderful message of the stars. Perkins, on the 
left, past the public house. Mrs. Perkins led him an 
awtul life, but Perkins did not care, because he knew 
what the stars held. Mr. Carrington wished he was 
as wise in the exact science as Perkins was. He 
wondered if Mrs. Perkins was dead yet. She was to 
die one Michaelmas. Even Perkins could not read 
which one. A pity ; there were a lot of Michaelmases 
in a lifetime. The old swine—a dunghill .. . exact 
dunghill ... swine... swine.... 

Mr. Carrington looked up no more. He appeared to 
meditate deeply upon the blue snakes and hearts and 
scrolls tattooed upon his hard brown arms, but he 
snored harshly, his thin lips open in a snarl. 

The lights of the kampong were dim now, and gong 
and pipe were silent. The crew slept on mats about 
the deck, save one who crouched, still, tilted eyes 
unwinking, and kept the anchor watch. Dwarfed 
by the tapering masts of his ship Cap’n Whelan sat on 
the hatch amidships. He smoked a pipe and the 
tiny glow warmed and waned as he puffed. He looked 
straight before him into the night, and though he did 
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not heed the stars he was studying a science equally 
engrossing and inexact—he was studying life as it 
affected Cap’n Whelan. He was a poor scholar. 
His wits went this way and that, unsteadily, drunkenly, 
slowly—arriving nowhere. But the gnawing con- 
tinued, and, blacker than the darkness, the shadow 
of his fifty years lay upon him. He puffed out his 
cheeks and sighed. A funny business. . There wasn’t 
much in life anyway. 

Brooding! He realised what he was about sud- 
denly, and was angry with himself. This would’t do, 
and there was no reason for it. What had he to brood 
on? After all, wasn’t he Cap’n Whelan—strong, 
successful, envied—Cap’n Whelan, the master of the 
Hirondelle, who had a shrewd head for business and 
who could still hit a man on the top of the nose as 
soon as look at him? That was something, wasn’t 
it? A lot he had to worry about! He rose abruptly, 
jerking his shoulders like one irked by a burden, and 
sought out the mate. A thrust of Cap’n Whelan’s 
foot caused Mr. Carrington to sit up wide awake in the 
instant. 

“ Lazy !” said the master, bitterly. His 
glance rested on the bottle, ‘‘ Ah,” he remarked, “I 
see y’ been at the gin. Some’d call it stealing—taking 
liquor that’s not yours without being asked!” He 
turned away contemptuously, and helped himself. 
Mr. Carrington made no reply, but Cap’n Whelan had 
not finished with him yet, for the mate had to pay for 
having spoiled the party. He righted himself, glass 
in hand, and spat fluidly in the man’s direction. 
“But Vi tell you what I'll do fer y’ all the same, 
mister,’ he went on. “I'll drink yer miserable 
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health. Y’, mister, forty if yer a day, and nothing 
in the world but fer me. Only fer this job y’d be a 
beachcomber, a wreck, down and out. And _ here’s 
me, but ten years older, master of me own brig, more 
money in the bank then ye’ve got in yer head—three 
thousand in one run—! ‘Think what y’are and think 
what Iam!’ He emphasised the difference between 
them by jerking his pipe, inviting consideration of the 
two cases. ‘‘So y’see I can afford to drink yer miser- 
able health on me birthday! Here’s t’ y’, then, y’ 
poor misery!’ He nodded over the glass, drained it, 
set it down, and squelched his hands together. ‘“‘ That 
puts it over yer, mister, don’t it? Well, now VU 
be saying goo’-night ! ” 

He gloated upon the mate triumphantly for a moment, 
and then turned on his heel and rolled off, balancing 
his weight awkwardly. He was chuckling to himself, 
deep down in his stomach. 

The mate, unstirred, stood up and stretched. 

“‘ Good-night,”” he answered briefly, as if Cap’n 
Whelan had said nothing save that. Mr. Carrington 
was the only mate who had ever stayed aboard the 
Hirondelle. All the rest had been quick to decide 
that the job was not for them. There was no other 
job for Mr. Carrington, however, and he had to stay. 
The secret of his success was that he dwelt far away 
from the brig, and was, in his own fashion, a philosopher. 

Though Cap’n Whelan had intended to go straight 
below he paused by the scuttle and knocked his pipe 
out, the sparks falling in a bright cascade. The 
satisfaction he had experienced was ebbing rapidly. 
Irritation set his pulses throbbing. ‘That exasperating 
mate! Mr. Carrington had won—that was the truth. 
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He should have squirmed, protested, when such 
things were flung at him. He had not. He had sat 
still and aloof as a nigger’s idol. That was his 
“smart”? way. He did not care what Cap’n Whelan 
thought of him. Nobody did; nobody cared. But 
Cap’n Whelan would teach him—and them. He’d 
go back and punch the mate on the top of the nose, 
as he could, fifty and all. He swung about like an 
angry bear. 

At that moment there was a blow against the side 
of the brig, and another and another. Some heavy 
body in the waters was working havoc on the Hiron- 
delle’s paint-work. The mate was forgotten. Cap’n 
Whelan’s wrath was swiftly diverted against whatever 
this was which damaged his brig—his all. The 
bumping and grinding became the crowning outrage 
in a mysteriously painful evening. With a thick ery 
of rage he flung himself to the rail. He’d teach 
people to hurt his Hirondelle ! 

Amidships, wedged between the accomodation 
ladder and the side, was the shadow of a native canoe. 
The mischievous waters played with it. 

Cap’n Whelan charged along the deck, snatching an 
iron pin as he ran, and shouting warnings and threats 
in a mixture of Malay and filth. 

But when he reached the ladder the canoe remained. 
His hand swung up to hurl the pin. It was suddenly 
checked by curiosity. There was no paddler in the 
canoe, only a white bundle in the stern. Cap’n Whelan 
peered down, puzzled. 

“Hi, mister,” he called. ‘‘ Quick, here! Fetch 
the lantern. Quick, curse y’!” 

Mr. Carrington, also concerned for the paint-work, 
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seized the lantern and ran with it, bringing a swaying 
are of light which discovered planks and ropes and 
rails and hatch where before there had been nothing 
but the ghost of a ship. The crew awoke and 
whispered sibilantly. They stole about. 

** What’s up!” asked Mr. Carrington. 

“Canoe or something here.” The mate was by his 
side, and the surface of Panjermassa turned to milky 
white as the rays fell upon it. Together the men 
craned over. The canoe was ordinary enough, but 
in the stern lay a bundle swathed in a shawl and, as 
they stared, a muffled cry arose. 

“ Hully Gee!” ejaculated Cap’n Whelan, and with 
astonishing agility descended the ladder, pulled the 
canoe around and snatched its cargo out. The Pan- 
jermassa bore the cockleshell away, and Cap’n Whelan 
stood on the deck of the Hirondelle with the bundle 
in his arms. 

Mr. Carrington’s hand, which neither labour nor 
debauch could render unsteady, trembled now as it 
held up the lantern. The thin brown face and the 
flushed red one bent over the bundle. Upon the 
fringe of the light the Malays flitted with gleaming 
eyes, like forest things prowling about a camp-fire. 
The shawl, which was torn and dirty, fell back and 
revealed the head of a baby and two small arms 
fighting a host of foes. The head was bald and pink ; 
the face distorted by a storm of woe. Tears coursed 
from the closed eyes, and the mouth, wide open to 
reveal empty gums, emitted wail upon wail of misery. 
For a long breath the men were silent, dazed by 
astonishment. Cap’n Whelan’s eyes bulged until it 
seemed they must pop from their sockets ; the mate 
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sucked his lower lip in under yellow teeth as if seeking 
to swallow his chin. 

Then _Cap’n Whelan, clutching the writhing bundle 
in a tighter grasp, looked gravely into Mr. Carrington’s 
face. 

“ Young ’un—baby !”’ he explained, and panted. 

“* Flames !”? said the mate. He seemed amazed 
at this information. 

“ Howling ! ” 

Yes. 

A sudden plunge almost landed the child on the deck. 

‘““Gawd Almighty!” gasped Cap’n Whelan. 

“Look out!” ‘The mate was concerned. 

“Look out be damned! What are we going t’ do 
with it? How’d it get here. That’s what I wanter 
know. How, eh?” The master’s indignant and 
questioning glance was fixed on the mate as if he were 
to blame. 

Mr. Carrington stood shaking his head to and fro. 

There was a pause. ; 

“Tt come in the canoe,’’ Cap’n Whelan remarked, 
sagaciously. ; 

** Yes.” 

“ Have to get rid of it!” 

66 Yes ! 2? 

But even as he hastened to concur in this suggestion 
the mate looked about at the night. The kampong’s 
fires had gone now. ‘The brig seemed to be the only 
home of man left in space. They were alone amid the 
stars. Mr. Carrington, the starshine in his eyes, 
looked back at the babe and wondered. He was 
queerly afraid. 

“In the morning,” Cap’n Whelan was saying jerkily 
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and with a suggestion of panic, “find its mother— 
take it back—shame—neglect ! ” 

** So,” the mate nodded. 

The baby wept, loudly and mightily. 

“Shut up! Shut up!” ordered Cap’n Whelan. 
Without thought he began to rock the child like any 
suburban father. The Malays stood in a circle, © 
brown, naked, immobile onlookers, and the lines in 
the mate’s face deepened. Cap’n Whelan shuffled 
from foot to foot muttering blasphemies and foul 
words. 

*Can’t very well chuck it into the ditch, mister— 
can we?” 

“Flames, no!” The mate answered abstractedly, 
as if thinking deeply, but in reality his mind was blank. 
_ Cap’n Whelan suddenly realised how foolish he 

looked standing there. He put the child down upon 
. the hatch where it struggled and wailed. 

“Mister,” he announced, “that kid’s neglected, 
hungry and dirty. That kid, mister, stinks ! ” 

“So?” Mr. Carrington looked wise. He still 
held the lantern on high, his arm unconscious of any 
strain. . 

Cap’n Whelan puffed out his cheeks, exhaled, and 
repeated the process, meditating. He discovered 

what had to be done. 

“Nagashima! Nagashima!” he shouted, and to 
the mate: ‘The cook can bathe and feed the kid. 
You see t’ it. Get busy!” 

Now that action was demanded the spell was lifted 
from them. Mr. Carrington set the lantern down and 
bustled. The Japanese cook came hurrying. Cap’n 
Whelan had no further interest in the proceedings and 
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removed himself to the quiet of the stern—which 
was his by right. A light appeared in the galley. 
High Malay voices chattered, and the infant sobbed 
and screamed by turns. From the enterprise of gun- 
running the Hirondelle had descended to the lot of 
an agitated household in which a child needed 

tending. 

Her master, hotter than ever and more bemused, 
stood wiping his brow in the darkness. This intrusion 
had increased his sense of physical and mental dis- 
comfort. Things had been bad enough before—with 
all the strange worries which had beset him—and 
now here was a baby thrust aboard, to delay them, to 
cause further trouble. There seemed to be a curse on 
this infernal river. Why couldn’t people look after 
their children instead of setting them adrift on a 
river—like—like Moses? He'd tell the kid’s mother 
just what he thought of her in the morning. Moodily, 
Cap’n Whelan filled his pipe, but his hands dampened 
the tobacco, and it would not draw. The pipe was 
but another irritation. 

And that baby! He looked along the deck. A 
sense of unreality came upon him. The scene down 
there was so foreign to the Hirondelle that it appeared 
rather as a vivid memory than something happening 
before his eyes. The lantern burned a warm bright 
opening in the night, which seemed far away. In this, 
like people on a stage, the mate, the cook and the crew 
moved about. He felt shut off from them, alone. 
They had undressed the baby, and the cook was 
splashing it about in the tub. It had stopped crying 
now. He saw its small arms waving whitely. 
Nagashima looked up at Mr. Carrington and said 
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something. His teeth flashed in the light. Mr. 
Carrington nodded, stroking his long jaw. Every 
eye in the little group was fixed upon the child. Even 
the Malays seemed interested and amused. Something 
new had happened on the brig; something outside 
experience. They were all pleased, children themselves 
with a new toy. Above them rose the loom of masts 
and spars; about them was the empty night. But 
they were pleasantly occupied and unconscious of all 
else. It was like watching from outside a family in 
a cosy room, like watching from the darkness of a 
cobbled quay. 

Cap’n Whelan wished to join them, and yet he 
hesitated because it seemed like an intrusion. These 
vague emotions worried him, for he was not sensitive 
as a general rule. The fact was they were happier 
without him, They didn’t care whether he was in the 
fun. His combativeness was aroused. If it came to 
that he was going to be. He was master of the 
Hirondelle—and owner, too—wasn’t he? They were 
an ungrateful pack. 

He went surlily along the deck, angry with himself 
for being angry, angry with the night which had 
_ brought such strange disturbance into the phlegmatic 
passing of his years, angry with the child which had 
come to increase his annoyance. He pushed a Malay 
aside roughly. The whole circle fell back. Some 
slunk away. He noticed these things. The baby, 
sitting in the tub Nagashima’s brown hands about his 
middle, looked up and seeing the huge shadow burst 
into tears, as though Cap’n Whelan’s wrath was felt 
by those responsive young senses. Like most rough 
men the master was easily embarrassed in unusual 
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circumstances. ~ He took a hasty step back into the 
darkness. 

“Don’t seem t’ like me, mister, eh?”’ he remarked, 
uncomfortably. 

“So,” the mate agreed, tactless and remote. 

2 Boy eho 

a Can be 

Cap’n Whelan was silent. Must be a spoilt brat— 
howling at the sight of a man’s face. He looked at it 
more closely. It was a funny little thing, soft and 
pink. He tried to remember when he had last seen a 
white baby like that, with nothing on. He could not 
recall. Not since he was a kid perhaps. A long 
time anyway. He’d been a sailor, not a nurse-maid. 
But a kid like that was a queer little creature. Only 
different in colour from the brown babies you saw 
everywhere, but, somehow, that was a big difference. 
He found himself wondering what its parents thought 
of it and what kind of folk they were. A rum busi- 
ness—having babies and all of that. And this nipper 
was on the side of the mate and all the rest of them— 
didn’t like him, eh ? Frightened of him. Ungrateful. 
Hadn’t he saved that kid’s life and wasn’t that kid 
on his ship? All these others wouldn’t have been 
there, the Hirondelle would not have been lying in 
Panjermassa, if it hadn’t been for him. 

He turned away impatiently. No doubt he was 
getting old and soft when he started to worry about 
such trifles. But he had only taken a few steps when 
he stopped. His stubborn spirit would not let him 
go. Be beaten by a kid like that—on his own ship ? 
Not likely! Small as this matter was he’d have 
nothing put over him. No, not even by a baby. 
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He’d show them—all this gang who. were grinning 
behind their mask-like faces because the kid had cried 
at the sight of him. 

Cap’n Whelan went heavily back. 

Nagashima had finished drying the child and had 
wrapped him up in a blanket. 

“What are y’ going to feed him on,” asked the 
master, taking charge of proceedings. 

** Sir, condensed milk is all that we have.”’ 

“ Bring it to the saloon then. Have these clothes 
washed. Allright, Pll take him now.” 

He held out his round, red arms, and the cook, 
with a polite bow, placed the bundle upon them. The 
baby, snug and comfortable, made no protest. Cap’n 
Whelan darted a glance of triumph at Mr. Carrington, 
but the mate was leaning down to pick up the lantern 
and he did not notice. ‘‘ Get a move on, mister! ” 
ordered Cap’n Whelan sharply, and, with the lantern 
showing the way, they went down the companion-way 
into the saloon. 

It was a hot, narrow little place, brown toned and 
fusty. Cabins opened off it on either hand. The 
table was covered with a faded green cloth in which 
holes had been burnt by smokers. The only decora- 
tions were a barometer and a large coloured calendar 
bearing a picture of an impossible Japanese girl and 
advertising Kirin beer. But, for a ship of her size, 
the Hirondelle was comfortable. She was Cap’n 
Whelan’s only possession. Cockroaches, disturbed by 
the sudden light, flickered swiftly away into corners. 

‘Them cushions ! ” 

The mate set down the lantern and hastened to 
bring two emaciated cushions from the settee. ‘These 
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were placed together on the table, and the baby laid 
upon them. He nestled down in the blanket, 
whimpering a little. 

“That,” Cap’n Whelan declared, “is a crime.” 
He jerked his thumb at the infant. “‘ Not fair on us 
—put usina mess. Crime!” 

‘Miss the tide,” said Mr. Carrington. He did not 
waste further words. The Hirondelle was unwise to 
> Jinger in the River Panjermassa. 

“ Tf this kid’s parents are Dutch !”? said Cap’n 
Whelan ruefully. ‘‘ Anyway, as I say, can’t sling it 
overboard. Y’ take the boat and go ashore at dawn. 
Find them.” 

“Ay.” Mr. Carrington’s eyes clouded. Easy to 
say, but he knew the Old Man dared not face the 
fact that it would be far from easy to find the owners 
of a white child along that hidden stream. 

Nagashima entered carrying a mug of diluted con- 
densed milk and a tea-spoon worn thin by long use. 
Cap’n Whelan took them, and waved him away. 

“Allright. Get out of it!” 

The cook made his bow—he contrived to put a 
faint suggestion of irony into it—and withdrew. 
_Cap’n Whelan, better pleased with himself now, 
began the task of feeding. Mr. Carrington looked on 
unsmiling. The babe squirmed and wept under the 
unwitting weight of the master’s hand, but Cap’n 
Whelan worked with sullen patience. Most of the 
milk trickled out of the open mouth to form sticky 
puddles, but there was ample, and though the child 
coughed and choked it swallowed a proportion. 
Hunger helped. Presently he realised that this food 
was good, and sucked it down. Perspiration splashed 
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from Cap’n Whelan; his clumsy hand was shaking 
with the strain; the awkward attitude in which he 
bent took his breath away and set his pulses throbbing. 
But he went on with his labours. A dim feeling 
obsessed him that he had passed through a crisis that 
night, and thenceforth had to be equal to any task, 
able to cope with any situation, or admit that he was 
getting old. He would show them. 

“ That’s done,” he said at last, righting his great 
body. ‘“ Bring the light. Put him to bunk.” He 
picked the child up, and went to his cabin. The mate 
followed with the lantern, and stood in the doorway, 
watching in his abstracted way. Cap’n Whelan put 
the child down on the bunk, wedging him in with 


pillows. 
‘* Queer,” he remarked as he worked. 
ce Ay! ) “ 
“Hang up the ‘glim.’ Not long t’ dawn. Goo’- 
night ! ” 
“So!” Mr. Carrington put the lantern on a wire 


hook, and went to his own quarters, where, in darkness, 
he flung himself down in his clothes, and fell asleep 
with the ease of one to whom life presents no problems. 

Cap’n Whelan was undressing. There was nothing 
sentimental about him, and he was tired now. He 
watched the child, but only to make sure that it was 
not going to remain awake and give trouble. His fears 
on that score were needless. The baby seemed to 
understand that better times had come and that 
it was well to make the most of them. He slept, 
both arms flung upwards, clenched fists pink against 
the dirt of the pillow. Cap’n Whelan thanked God 
for that, although the words were quite meaningless 
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to him. The port-hole was open, but it was stifling 
in the cabin. He sat down in an ancient wicker 
chair, a monstrous figure of a man, naked save for 
a woollen cholera belt, which, distended to the point 
of bursting, encircled his stomach. He had started 
to wear a belt long ago when first the flesh had begun 
to bulge upon him. It had helped for a time, but 
that time had passed and with it the youthful vanity 
which had sought to stem the tide. The belt persisted, 
a useless relic. The lamp still swung gently upon the 
hook, and its flickering light played upon his tremen- 
dous form. His soft skin glistened. He gave off 
a pungent aroma of gin, strong tobacco and heat. 
The big arms hung loose, the lids closed over the 
starting eyes, the great mouth sagged open. Cap’n 
Whelan slept, oddly limp, like a collapsing balloon. He 
erunted and made small moaning noises. Once a 
foolish and uneasy smile moved shyly across his ‘hot 
face as if ashamed of its betraying presence. 

The tide changed and the brig swung. Her cable 
chattered and clinked. A breeze came, light and 
fitful and scented with the sea. It set the baby 
clothes fluttering in the shrouds. The lone Malay, 
squatting by the windlass, crooned to himself in half- 
tones an endless song. The stars began to blur 
behind a greyness weaving through the night. The 
outlines of the ship were smudged in, faintly. 

Mr. Carrington appeared at the scuttle, rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes, unshaven, unwashed, break- 
fastless, but without any sense of grievance. The | 
Malay started up. Mr. Carrington moved briskly 
down the deck, shouting orders. The brig awoke with 
the world. The hands came tumbling out. Bird 
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calls shrilled from the jungle. The Panjermassa 
turned from black, to grey, to silver. Dawn fired 
the East. And before the sun had risen Mr. Carring- 
ton had left the Hirondelle. The rowers bent to their 
oars pulling with the short, native jerk, and the boat 
crept away. The mate sat stroking the stubble on 
his long jaw, hunched up, knees to chin, pondering. 
Presently he looked back. The brig lay like a model 
ship upon the sheet of water which steamed with the 
mists of night. Above the distant ranges the sun 
sprang up. Its straight rays set glass and brass 
a-sparkle and turned the Panjermassa to molten 
bronze. The clothes and shawl fluttered, like ludi- 
crous signals of distress, most inappropriate to the 
Hirondelle with her business-like black hull and her 
raked riiasts. 

“Funny!” said Mr. Carrington, but he did not 
smile. 

He swore at the crew, mechanically. The muscles 
rippled beneath their golden skins on which sunshine 
and exertion set a polish. 

Again he looked at the brig. Cap’n Whelan moved 
along the rail, a dwarf of his vast self, a pygmy in the 
sweep of the morning. He reached the washing, felt 
it, hesitated, turned away and left it fluttering. 

“* Not dry yet!” Mr. Carrington remarked. 

“Tuan ?”? questioned the bo’sun. 

“ Puil,” said Mr. Carrington. He pushed his old 
brown topee back and wiped his brow, though it was 
quite dry. From force of habit he looked up at the 
heavens. The sun had driven the stars away. Mr. 
Carrington sat biting the sharp line of his lips. 

Aboard the Hirondelle Cap’n Whelan moved away 
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from the clothes like a maninatrance. He had dreamt 
a lot during the night—a strange thing for him—and 
the shadows of these dreams still clung to his mind, 
vague and elusive like the white mists rising from 
Panjermassa. Perhaps this was the reason why he 
felt dazed and unable to think clearly, or perhaps it 
was the fact that his thoughts concerned unpractical 
matters which had nothing to do with the brig. There 
was no sense in blaming the gin, he told himself. 
He had long passed the stage when a mild drinking 
bout left after effects. No, it was something deeper 
than that, something much less easily comprehended. 
His mood, however, was vastly different from the 
blackness of the previous night. He felt happy, 
almost sillily happy, in a puzzled way. 

The baby slept until after breakfast, and when he 
awakened, signalling the fact by piteous wailing, 
Cap’n Whelan had everything in readiness and pro- 
ceeded to bath him. No help was called for. The 
awning had been spread amidships, and there with a 
tub, brown soap and a rough red towel the master 
worked. ‘The day was calm and peaceful, and nobody 
showed on deck, for he had sent the crew away and 
the mate was not there to stare and sneer. Cap’n 
Whelan made clucking noises with his tongue and swore 
cheerfully. The baby cried at times but he accepted 
that. It seemed that tears were part of a kid. 

Queer, thought Cap’n Whelan as his clumsy hands 
splashed the soapy water about—a little ’un! Soft. 
Little. If you weren’t careful you could smash it 
with one hand. Like there was no bones in it. The 
way its fingers and toes curled up, all pink. Helpless, 
too. You took your hand away—so! and it fell 
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over. Drunk again! And if you tickled its stomach 
it crowed like a rooster. Funny! 

Nagashima had put everything to hand. There 
was flour to serve as powder, and the clothes, dry now, 
lay in a pile. Cap’n Whelan puzzled them out, and 
dressed the babe, who did not appreciate this as much 
as the bath. A stream of soothing and foul oaths 
poured from Cap’n Whelan. He was not angry, but 
he had no other way of expressing himself. A small 
canvas hammock slung beneath the awning finally 
received an infant, fed, cleansed and, in some fashion, 
dressed. He fell asleep promptly, as if still exhausted 
by the experiences which had brought him to the 
Hirondelle. 

Cap’n Whelan sat beside the canvas cot. The 
smallness of the child fascinated him, and made him 
conscious of his own bulk. He looked at his great 
hands. They probably weighed as much as that kid. 
Meditating there he found many fancies which were 
utterly novel to him. The mystery of growth. You 
could understand the way a tree grew, it had roots 
in the ground, a base on which to build itself. But 
it was mighty rum to think that this kid would grow 
into a man, stretching out both ways from within 
as it were. He turned the idea over and over, heavily, 
like an elephant rolling a log, pushing it, butting it, 
lifting it up, setting it aside. Growing up into a 
man, and hitting other fellows on the top of the nose. 
It couldn’t do much now, could it? Absolutely 
dependent on him, on Cap’n Whelan. But it’d grow 
up all right. And when you were sixty it’d be ten—a 
nipper at school. And when you were seventy it’d be 
twenty—almost a man. Fourth, eh, in a good line ? 
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—Royal Mail Steam Packet, Union Castle, P. & O. 
no, not P. & O., too much flummery there. Or a 
homely four-masted, mauve-funnelled Bibby boat. 
Up on a high bridge, gold lace on his sleeves and the 
passengers kow-towing to him. Fine chap, they'd say, 
that young fourth. Somebody. And you’d be seventy 
—getting on, retired, Eastbourne say. Dull... 

But it was so little now. Its hand fell open. Cap’n 
Whelan, shame-faced, glanced about. There was 
nobody on’ deck. He} put his forefinger into the 
small palm, and the tiny fingers with their shell-like 
nails closed upon it. The absurdity of his position 
was not lost upon him. His nervous eyes watched 
for intruders. He wiped his face with the end of the 
towel, which gave off the smell peculiar to babies. 
Presently, he forgot to be vigilant, forgot himself, and, 
as far as he was aware, forgot to think. He merely 
sat still on the hatch watching the infant. 

He remained so for a long time, and was only 
disturbed when the fingers ‘about his relaxed. 
Cap'n Whelan sat up like a sleeper suddenly 
awakened. Missed the tide—blarst it! Find the 
kid’s mother—get rid of it. Should have been away 
long ago. 

He rose and walked to the rail. There was no sign 
of the boat. The Panjermassa went very slowly to the © 
sea. Smoke curled from the kampongs. The sun 
blazed down from a cloudless heaven. The mangroves 
along the bank stood in the mud on their twisted 
stilts. Cap’n Whelan turned and strolled along to the 
galley, the deck hot beneath his feet. He was not at 
all sure what was his business there. 

““ Nagashima ! ” he called, but quietly. 
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The cook’s head appeared in the doorway. His 
face as usual expressed anxiety to please, and he drew 
his breath in hissingly between his teeth, as if apologis- 
ing for his presumption in existing. As ever he wore 
his battered “ boater ”’ of mottled straw varnished by 
the smoke of his stove. The crown bulged up. His 
white and prominent teeth flashed beneath a thin 
smear of moustache, and he wiped flour from his arms 
on to his apron. 

** Oh, yes, sir?” 

Cap’n Whelan hesitated. 

** Nagashima, you got plenty babies back in Japan ?”’ 

** Ah, sir, two.” 

“* What d’y’feed ’em on ?”’ 

“1 not feeding, sir. Their mother ”? The cook 
finished the sentence with another bow and another 
sucked-in breath. 

‘** Be damned to that. What could you feed ’em on?” 

Nagashima’s face remained bland. He seemed to 
be considering the subject of the feeding of babies 
entirely in the abstract. He smiled suddenly as the 
inspiration came. 

‘Tf, sir, some such as here,’ he announced, “I 
getting she-goats and taking kids away.” 

** Hully Gee,” said Cap’n Whelan, beaming at this 
revelation. He did not thank the cook—what did he 
pay for him ?—but Nagashima bowed himself back 
into his galley and went on with his bread-making 
contented, in his eyes a twinkle which could have 
been put out in an instant. The captain of the 
Hirondelle smiled also, as he went back to his vigil. 
Kids and a kid. Good, that—a joke. He was 
pleased. Humour was not one of his accomplishments. 
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You could feed a kid like you fed kids. He turned the 
jest over and over, loath to be done with it. Old 
Ktoot up in the kampong kept goats. Handy. 
But, of course, find the kid’s mother. She was not 
a goat. His body quivered like a shaken jelly. Not 
such a bad joke at all. 

He sat down again by the hammock, thinking. 

It was high noon, when, glancing up, he saw the 
boat coming back, like a water-beetle swimming on 
the still surface, oars for legs. His soft body stiffened, 
and he gave his trousers a hitch as he stood up. He 
might have been preparing for a fight. And,inasense, 
he was. For Cap’n Whelan had made up his mind, or 
had had it made up for him—he was not certain 
which. He was a hard man; he took what he wanted ; 
he would show them. 

The master of the Hirondelle went to the side and 
leaned there puffing his pipe. When the boat came 
within hail he opened his mouth as if to speak. Mr. 
Carrington sat glum. There was no telling what the 
outcome of his mission might be. But Cap’n Whelan 
did not shout the question which was on his lips, 
Instead he clenched his hands upon his pipe, heedless 
of the hot bowl, and the stem snapped in two. He 
dropped the fragments, which whirled away and sank 
in the waters of Panjermassa. No oath came to his 
lips. He merely watched the boat and the enigmatic 
Mr, Carrington. 

She came alongside and still the mate held his ac- 
customed silence. Cap’n Whelan could stand no more. 

“Well?” he roared. ‘‘ Well—?”’—glaring down. 

Mr. Carrington turned up his long face. 

“No,” he reported. 
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“ What ?” 

“Never heard of no tuans—none for hundreds of 
miles round.” 

“ Ah!” said Cap’n Whelan with strange emphasis, 
and he struck the rail in exultation. Mr. Carrington 
looked up at him blankly, hand on ladder, ready to 
ascend, 

““ Stay where y’are, mister,” ordered Cap’n Whelan. 
“Get right back to the kampong and see old Ktoot. 
I want four she-goats from him. Two wi’ kids— 
leave the kids—and two in kid. And look lively. 
Here!” He flung a roll of gulden notes into the boat. 
A: Malay gravely picked it up with his toes and handed 
it on to the mate. 

“ Goats,” repeated Mr. Carrington. 

*“* Are you master of this brig or me 2?” cried Cap’n 
Whelan. “ Goats, I said, and look lively, I said. 
Y’listen t’ yer orders.” 

The mate inclined his head in assent and spoke to 
the crew in his level voice. The boat moved off again. 
The set of Mr. Carrington’s shoulders expressed dumb 
acceptance of the unsolvable. Cap’n Whelan watched 
him go with a sense of satisfaction. He’d show them. 
A wail from the hammock recalled him to the practical 
side of the enterprise on which he had embarked. He 
lumbered hastily in answer. 

In due time Mr. Carrington returned. His beard 
had grown in the heat ; it framed his face in shadow. 
He brought the goats and they were placed in pens 
which had been prepared. Their bleatings rang about 
the ship. 

“ Farm-yard!” Mr. Carrington remarked, un- 

emotionally. 
10} 
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‘  Kids—and the kid!” said Cap’n Whelan. He 

darted a hopeful glance at the mate. Mr. Carrington 
showed no appreciation of the joke. But now it was 
Cap’n Wheeler who did not care. He faced the lean 
man as though in him he saw the embodiment of all 
the things which by the whim of Chance he had been 
able to defeat gaining victory for Cap’n Whelan in his 
fiftieth year. 

“Listen t’ me, mister,” he said. “I’m going 
t? keep that kid.” 

** Can’t,” said Mr. Carrington. 

“*Can’t’ be burnt! Are y’going t’question me on 
m’ own ship? Look out, mister, look out! None o’ 
that now or back t’ the beach y’go. I say ’—he spoke 
very deliberately as against his usual careless slurring 
—‘‘T’m going to keep that kid.” And then, sharply : 
““He’s mine, catch on? And y’show me anyone to 
say he ain’t! ” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Carrington stolidly. He looked 
wise, cunning. So that was what was written in the 
stars for Cap’n Whelan. 

“Little un—mine. And his name’s Samuel Whelan. 
You say it’s not?”’ He fired the question, head thrust 
forward menacingly. 

“No,” said Mr. Carrington. ‘‘ Samuel ? ” 

“It were going t’ be Moses,”’ Cap’n Whelan admitted, 
relenting a little and becoming confidential at the sound 
of the babe’s name spoken by other lips. ‘‘ Moses— 
on account of me finding him that way ; bull-rushes 
like. Buttoo Yiddisher. Samuel it is—Samuel Whelan 
—mine!”’ 

“Ay,” Mr. Carrington agreed, and turned away to 
oversee the securing of the boat. 
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But Cap’n Whelan snapped soft thumb and finger 
at the mate’s back. Let him get on with the work he 
was paid todo. His interest wasn’t wanted. What he 
thought—whether he thought at all—was beside the 
point. The point was that Cap’n Whelan was the 
owner of a kid and four goats. Good that about the 
goats. Good that! He rubbed his hands together. 
They made liquid noises. 

The brig Hirondelle went out of the River Panjer- 
massa on the afternoon tide to the wide green seas. 
The breeze was fair. The sails filled, and she drew 
away from that strange and secret stream, leaving His 
Highness to have what dealings he willed with the 
Dutch who ruled him. The little waves danced about 
her, slapping her familiarly as an old friend. Shadows 
swung across her deck. The throaty voices of the 
goats cried their woe. Mr. Carrington stood by the 
helmsman watching the set of the sails attentively but 
seeing also the hand of Fate. 

*‘ This’ll teach the old swine whether astrology’s an 
exact science,” he muttered. ‘‘ Oh, this’ll teach him.” 

The Malay at the wheel darted an anxious sideways 
glance of brown eyes. He thought the twan had 
addressed him and when that happened he expected 
trouble and kicks and blows. But Mr. Carrington was 
thinking that the dark would come soon and the stars, 
and he was regretting that there was no probability 
of learning the child’s birth hour and day. He 
longed to cast Samuel Whelan’s horoscope. 


CHAPTER II 


r- “AINA MURRAY sat in the back of the car 
alone—and glad to be alone. She wanted to 
think, The adventurous life was proving rather 

more difficult than she had anticipated. Doubts and 

qualms beset her, and these were luxuries which she 
could not afford. It had become necessary to face 
the situation. 

The native driver’s head-cloth was tied on either 
side in knots the ends of which turned up. Against 
the glare of the lamps these looked like pointed ears— 
faun’s ears, appropriate to this escape from Macassar 
of the thronged streets, the clamorous ships, the 
ornate hotels and the crowds of humanity. It was 
good to think that all that was behind, falling into the 
night like a great spider dropping down and down upon 
the end of this silver thread of road. There was free- 
dom and peace out here. Strange trees with bright 
broad leaves arched overhead, created by the lights, 
vanishing, re-created. The darkness was like warm, 
still water of immeasurable depth. On every hand 
the wide countryside slept—rice fields and jungle, 
plains and hills—under the star-bright sky. Humped 
oxen, invisible, grunted now and then, and made 
slow wallowing sounds in wayside waters. There was 
a breath of rotting green things and quick, young 
growth, of hidden flowers which must be large and 
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heavy, white as moonbeams, opening soft hearts to 
the moths. Over all the divine loneliness of the night. 

Away! The fireflies danced and spun burning up 
their lives. 

Tina leant forward and thrust her finger into the 
native driver’s back, hot and damp to the touch. 

“Lekas!”’ she urged. ‘‘Lekas !’’—characteristically 
the first word of Malay she had learned. 

To go faster! faster! The faun’s head nodded 
and the speed of the car increased. The heavy air 
beat on her face. It was a childish impulse this of 
slipping away to think in hiding. She remembered 
long ago the mysterious hall along which she had so 
often fled to the linen locker at the end, where in 
the lavender scented dark, sitting on piles of towels 
and sheets, she had grappled with the terrifying pro- 
blems of infancy. Her problems now were rather 
different, she mused—it was a shame the years didn’t 
treat people kindly, as they treated wine. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

Out here, anyway, there were no sly, prosperous 
men, with hungry mouths beneath grey moustaches, 
with ready bank-books, with tired eyes which lit 
suddenly and went deathly cold and lit again. She 
compressed her lips. Those men! Left hands in 
pockets to furnish dinner and wine and more costly 
things without asking any return—not yet—and, all 
the time, right hands stretching out to touch you, 
not nastily—not yet—but in a fatherly caress. They 
weren’t out here. Only the night out here. Her lips 
relented and she smiled. A Tam o’ Shanter ride fleeing 
from the middle-aged lovers who knew what they 
wanted and could afford to pay. 
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A village sprang up by the roadside. Fires burned 
in the open huts, and about them sat the small, brown 
people eating rice from green leaves, nibbling at strange 
sweetmeats, talking together their unknown gossip. 
Starved yellow dogs ran out, snapping and yelping. 
A smell of wood-smoke, dried fish and manure— 
pungent yet sweet—tickled in the nostrils. A low 
wall of grey stone, crumbling and moss-grown, en- 
circled the houses. The trunks of the palms rose 
columnal and white and the great green leaves of the 
banana plants glistened cleanly. The Malays looked 
at the car but did not seem to see it—they looked 
beyond it, through it, into their night. They and 
their world were a secret the eyes of the West could 
see but could not read. Naked brown babies sprawled 
on bamboo mats, feet up, arms out, fat paunched like 
tiny golden gods flung down from their pedestals. 
Darlings ! 

The dark closed up again. 

Tina’s friends returned to her—her haunting, 
generous friends. What hoodwinked dupes they were. 
Why weren’t they satisfied with what they'd had and 
still had? Why should they for ever seek to buy 
that which was lost to them, craving the cake they 
had eaten? If they had been worthy of pity they 
would have been tragic. Always eager to buy youth, 
though all they could ever buy was a girl like her, 
to. pluck, trick and laugh at them, giving nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Fools: vain as old women where 
flattery was concerned ; pigs : grovelling and snuzzling — 
—and such citizens, such staid men of worth! 
There was no sense in them. They fed on the hope 
that some magic alchemy in money could turn the 
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dross of their old days to gold. Thousands of them 
—married and single, suspected and unsuspected. 
You knew them the first time they looked at you, and 
those who began by assuring you how much they 
loved their wives—they were the worst. 

It was all very funny. She was; they were. She 
had no pity for them or for herself. She could face 
things—vermin preying on vermin. Even this bitter- 
ness amused her. She was becoming quite a hardy 
campaigner in the sex war. A mercenary, admittedly, 
but as much a fighter as the suffragettes had been 
when she was small. Only she didn’t fling herself 
under the feet of racehorses . . . nothing so clean 
as that. 

A sharp blow on the brow from something soft yet 
scaly shattered her train of thought. A large beetle 
which had been bumbling through the darkness clung 
_ to her skin with sticky legs. 
~ “Ugh!” she gasped. 

It slithered quickly up into her hair. Goose-flesh 
ran over her. She clawed at the thing feverishly. 
It fluttered and buzzed. “Get away, you beast!” 
She tore it from her—its body crackling in her fingers 
—and flung it out of the car. “Pooh!” It had 
smelt. She giggled rather breathlessly. What a 
panic to get into over nothing! She was glad no 
one had seen. But, it was funny, men loved a girl to 
be like that. The moment could have been made 
quite effective. 

To get on with the business of this ride for which 
Billy Bowden would pay. There were two classes : 
those who struggled to tuck their tummies under their 
chests and walked like soldiers, horribly erect, more 
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erect than they had been twenty years before. They 
drank sparingly, ate wisely, kept as fit as they could, 
and were mean. The second class, abandoning the 
struggle, had run to fat or doddered. These were 
prepared to pay the price of their collapse into 
obesity or senility. She knew. She had worked it 
out long ago, with the amused and unbiased mind of 
an observant amateur. 

Mr. Heathershaw—fancy travelling ten thousand 
miles with a man and still thinking of him as Mister / 
—NMr. Heathershaw belonged 

The car stopped with a jerk. Tina sat up, startled. 
The air ceased to beat upon her face ; the streams of 
trees ceased to flow. It was darker than ever, a 
roof of leaves shutting out the stars. A stretch of 
empty road showed in the lights, as if running through 
a tunnel, It turned a corner and was lost. Insects 
danced in the broad bright beams. The noise of the 
engine was the only sound. 

““ What’s the matter ? ”’ 

The driver chattered in Malay. His face showed as 
a dim blur. She could see the ears of his head-cloth 
waggling from side to side in doleful apology. He got 
out, becoming a shadow. The world was full of 
shadows. Everything seemed unsubstantial, The 
shafts of light alone were solid and real. Tina felt 
as if she herself had melted into intangibility. It 
was eerie, like a dream. But it did not occur to 
her to be afraid. Tina and fear were not acquainted. 
It was one of her handicaps. 

The driver opened the door and bowed low, inviting 
her to step out. After indicating the further rear 
wheel he moved towards the front of the car. A 
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puncture, thought Tina. He was going to jack up 
the car. Rather a bore, though it didn’t really 
matter, for there was no hurry. The road felt like 
flour beneath her feet. She drew patterns on it with 
her toe. Poor old Mr. Heathershaw—how she had 
cheated him! But he could take back nothing and 
he had no redress. They had to be so cautious, and 
they played a game with the dice loaded against 
them, the old fools. She wasn’t sorry she had cheated 
him—she wasn’t. He’d thought he owned her as 
certainly as if she were a new mare he’d bought for 
the hunting season. Well, now he knew better. The 
old fool! She stamped her foot impatiently. 

Darkness fell upon her, black, like a blanket. The 
lights had gone out... what...? The car sprang 
away, a shadow, a whir of sound. She reached out 
futilely, as if to hold it. Her fingers closed on 
nothing. It had gone. She felt as though she had 
been struck blind. Amazement chilled her, bound 
her. Her mouth fell open. 

** Well, I’m damned! ” said Tina. 

Abruptly, the shadows became solid and she was 
fighting them. Hands, thin and hard like the hands 
of skeletons, closed on her arms and on her body. She 
was conscious of an acrid smell of flesh. The shadows 
were everywhere. She struggled wildly, still bewitched 
by surprise. A scream, high and shrill, broke from 
her. She heard it like the cry of some other person. 
The hands were round her throat, pressing in the sides 
to make them meet. She tried to expand it with a 
long-drawn breath. The air had turned thick; it 
was like trying to breathe earth. The trees and 
shadows spun round and round .. . 
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A voice said: “It’s all right, miss. Wake up. 
They gone! They gone, miss!” 

It went on saying things like that—comforting 
things. It was a tired, grating voice, but sweet to 
hear, soothing your throat like that mixture of honey 
and sugar and butter they gave you when the cold 
was on your chest. She lay there a long time listen- 
ing to it. “They gone away. You're all right. 
Nothing to worry abaht. They gone all right. 
They gone.”’ She wondered who had gone and why. 
And, presently, she discovered that she was under a 
canopy of black lace spread over delicate pale blue 
silk. Her throat burned. 

She could have lain there in bed for ever. She felt 
so tired. This was what they called being convales- 
cent. It was nice. ‘“ They gone, miss—gone to a 
the voice broke off. Of course !—it was the shadows 
he meant. Suddenly she made an effort, gripped 
herself, came back—to find she was lying in the dusty 
road, her head on somebody’s knee, her face turned up 
to the dark trees through which showed veins and 
patches of silver-blue sky. 

“Oh!” she said, remembering. She put her hand 
to her throat. Her arms were stiff and bruised. 

““Come—that’s better,” said the voice, and she 
felt the knee beneath her head move uneasily. 

For a time there was silence while she gathered her 
wits out of the blackness. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” she said slowly, 
“T was inacar. It stopped. I got out. And then 
the car whizzed away and I was fighting. They had - 
me by the throat.” 

“'That’s so, miss,” said the nasal voice, “‘ and good 
luck they didn’t put a kris into you. I just ’appened 
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along, as it were, and ’eard you scream. I come at the 
run. Punched their ’eads for them, I did. They 
run away. Niggers always do. Robbers, they was. 
In with the taxi cove. A put-up thing. Them 
niggers! ”’ 

“Ah!” Tina commented and her eyes brightened. 
She tried to see what manner of man this was who 
told of his heroism so modestly and in such a harsh yet 
pleasant voice. She pictured him as a small man and 
not young. 

“Who are you ? ”’ she asked. 

“Me? Im Albert Shaw, miss.” The tone was 
suddenly stilted. 

Tina was recovering, 

“A relation of Bernard’s? You’re so good in an 
argument.” 

**?Ad a brother be the name of ’Arold once,” the 
voice ventured. ‘‘ But ’e’s dead.” 

A laugh rippled through Tina—not a laugh of 
mockery, but one of complete enjoyment and appreci- 
ation. This appealed to her; this was droll. Life 
provided her with the thrills most women had from 
sex ; she dramatised life for herself, always demanding 
that it should interest and excite her. That from 
which she had been rescued ceased to matter. The 
rescuer was the thing now. He sounded quaint, 
delightful. 

She sat up. 

“ Why 1!” ghe cried, but checked herself. 
Her appreciation might have sounded rude, though she 
would not have meant it so. 

The moon had risen, and by its light filtering through 
the branches, she saw a little man kneeling awkwardly 
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before her. He was bare-headed and his hair was 
grey and thin. A wisp of moustache hung upon his 
lip. His frame was bent and stooped by long years 
of labour, and his clothes were rough and ill-fitting, 
made of cheap tweed in a land where whites were 
the universal wear. He looked down at the road, 
not knowing what to do, like an aged child caught at 
some naughtiness. ‘Tina felt inclined to pat him, 
encourage him, mother him, as if she were the 
rescuer and not the rescued. 

** Mr. Shaw, how can I possibly thank you——”’ 

“Tt weren't nothing, miss. Nothing! I was 
spoiling for a fight—glad of the chanest ! ” 

*‘ Ah,” said Tina. She knew that feeling, and her 
mind pigeonholed the statement to be inquired into 
later. ‘‘ But——” 

“Yd rather you didn’t, miss,” said Mr. Shaw. He 
recovered a worn felt hat from beside him, and fid- 
geted with it. They knelt facing each other. Mr. 
Shaw looked up, and saw Tina’s smile. He was 
encouraged. ‘ All’s well that ends well,” he asserted 
with sudden spirit. 

“Yes,” agreed Tina, cheerfully, ‘that’s so, and 
we'll say no more about it, except that I could never 
thank you enough for what you’ve done for me. 
There !—not another word, I promise you.” 

Mr. Shaw essayed a brief little smile. 

“Then if you’re feeling better we might be starting 
back.” 

“Tt’s a long way, isn’t it 2” 

“Not so far. Maybe ’e brought you a round abaht 
way, to puzzle you. Do you think you can walk ? ” 

“Rather! I feel perfectly all right,” said Tina, who 
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had learned to let troubles pass quickly. “ Just 
give me a hand up.” 

Mr. Shaw did so, clumsily. She felt stiff and sore, 
but there was nothing serious the matter. 

** Good, no bones broken.”’ 

The hand which Mr. Shaw had held was sticky and 
wet. She looked at it. There was blood uponit. She 
shuddered. Blood made her feel sick. 

“Why, you’re hurt,” she cried. 

““ No, miss.” He hid his hand behind his back. 

“Nonsense ! Show me.” 

Mr. Shaw exhibited red, raw knuckles. 

“* Ard ’eads—niggers !”’ he apologised. 

Tina decided that the wound must be bandaged 
and despite Albert Shaw’s protests bandaged it was. 
As Tina used her handkerchief for the purpose and 
as the handkerchief was light as gossamer the opera- 
tion had more sentimental than practical value. 
But Tina enjoyed doing it. Her dread of blood made 
the task worth while. She was eager to serve this 
little man because she was grateful to him and because 
she pitied him. Mr. Shaw submitted in a strange 
fog of emotion. No beautiful lady had ever touched 
his hand before or leaned close to him giving off a 
delicate perfume, her hair full of moonbeams and her 
shoulders white and bare. 

“There!” she said, as she tied the knot. “It’s 
not very neat, but that'll do. You must have hit them. 
What are you—a pugilist?”’ She smiled at the 
idea. 

‘No, miss. I’m from the tramp steamer Merthyr 
lying down in Macassar. I’m the lamp-trimmer 
aboard ’er.”’ 
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“Oh, I see,” said Tina, and she meant that, for 
she could, indeed, see Mr. Shaw pottering about with 
wicks and oils and a dirty rag in a dark, narrow place— 
very busy, quiet, like a mouse. Poor little creature. 

They started back through a strange pale world in 
which they moved alone and unseen, like ghosts 
going side by side upon a pilgrimage. Dogs barked 
as they passed through the villages, but, otherwise, 
save for the song of the insects, they might have been 
the only living things. Even the oxen slept. The 
dust killed the sound of their feet. When they spoke 
their voices were hushed. Gradually, as one becomes 
aware of the first light of day, Tina discovered that a 
sadness was stealing out of Mr. Shaw and penetrating 
into her. 

““ Why are you sad 2? ”’ she asked. 

“Tm all right,” he affirmed. 

“ But a while ago you admitted you were spoiling 
for a fight ?” 

“IT was——”’ admitted Mr. Shaw, checked himself 
and walked on in silence. Tina waited. Even this 
little man would have something to tell her. Men 
always had. They told her of themselves and their 
wives, of the things they were glad about and the 
things they deplored, their hopes, théir fears. Some- 
times it would have been pleasanter and easier if they 
had been more reticent. She could not have explained 
why they made her their confidant, nor could they. 
It happened. Even when such talk might have been 
considered dangerous their secrets bubbled from them 
like waters from a spring. Mr. Shaw had a secret, a 
sad secret—she would hear it before they reached 
Macassar. 
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It was so. 
“ Life’s a rum thing,” he remarked, after a long 
pause. “It ain’t very fair, you know.” 


“That’s true,’ Tina agreed, though she scarcely 
spoke aloud. 

“Take that Mr. Wotherspoon. They put ’im in 
quod because they must—because ’e ain’t no better’n 
a thief—yet they’re sorry for im. They say it’s very 
’ard on ’im, but the comfort is, they say—’e’ll be all 
right because ’e’ll be in the ’orspital. Yes, they say, 
it’s ’ard on im, ’im being sixty. But me, I’m not so 
far offen sixty. What abaht me? That’s what I 
want to know—what abaht me ?”’ 

He did not ask the question in anger or protest— 
he only asked because he was puzzled and at a loss. 
There was no revolt in him; merely bewilderment. 
He shook his head sadly, pondering, his flat feet 
stirring up the dust as he slouched along, a weary 
little man. ‘Tina sighed for him. 

‘* What did Mr. Wotherspoon do to you? Was it 
on account of him that you wanted to fight ?” — 

“Yes. Mr. Wotherspoon, I never met ‘im. ’E 
was ‘igh up. I only seen the clerks, you see. ’E 
was very ‘igh up, ’e owned Wotherspoon’s Bank. 
I put me money in there. They said it was safe— 
go on for ever—like the Board of Trade, if you know 
what I mean.” He sucked at his thin moustache. 
“Tt wasn’t. I don’t understand. But the bank 
finished. Mr. Wotherspoon !—I suppose ’e meant 
all right—being ’igh up and all—but now ’e’s in quod. 
I seen it in The News of the World what the cook’s 
missus sends ‘im from Cardiff. ‘ Wotherspoon’s 
Arrest,’ it said. ‘ Bank’s Clients Lose All.’ That 
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was what it said in the piece they put in the paper ; 
lose all. ’E was just flittin’ to Paris. *Ard on Mr. 
Wotherspoon, but what abaht me ? ” 

“T am so sorry!” There was no need for Tina to 
say more. She had that kind of voice, rich-toned 
and eloquent. Many men had been grateful to her 
for worlds of sympathy expressed in some such 
ordinary phrase. She achieved this effect, because, 
oddly enough, her sympathy, when she gave it, was 
always genuine. A shy sideways glance of adoration 
was her payment from Mr. Shaw. Different men, 
different wages. Some offered pearls. ; 

“‘ Life,’ Mr. Shaw proceeded, with more confidence, 
“is damned funny, begging your pardon. “Ere, but 
for that Mr. Wotherspoon being in quod like enough 
you'd ’ave ’ad your throat cut to-night. Yet I never 
seen ‘im. I come ashore to walk it orf—that piece 
they put in the paper. Funny—it ’ad been aboard a 
week, and I never knew. But, o’ course, I always see 
the paper last.” 

“Yes,” said Tina understanding that he would see 
the paper last. In her heart she was mothering this 
forlorn soul who shuffled at her side, penniless at 
sixty, and so bent and tired. He was as helpless as 
a suffering babe. Strangely she still heard his voice 
saying that he was not Bernard Shaw’s brother but 
had had a brother by the name of Harold who was 
dead. She loved him for being like that: simple, 
anxious to please, knowing nothing, hopeless with his 
aspirates, an under-dog always. How she hated Mr. 
Wotherspoon! She wondered what girl had been 
going to Paris with him when he was caught. How 
much had be been able to buy with the savings of the 
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Mr. Shaws? She pictured him: sleek, grey, self- 
_ confident, shrewd and yet a fool, glib but banal, a 
magnet for other people’s money. And, in a flash, 
she saw Mr. Wotherspoon ridiculous in gay silk 
pyjamas standing in a gilt and pink room. His arms 
were about a little charmer, sweet-smelling, young. 
His pudgy fingers pressed into her shoulders, and a 
diamond ring on one of them had become caught in 
the strands of the crepe-de-chine nightie. The little 
charmer was passionately in love with Mr. Wother- 
spoon! ‘Tina’s lips were twisted wryly by the thought 
that “Mr. Wotherspoon’s girl was somebody like she 
would be—like she should be already if she had not 
cheated, 

Had Tina told him Mr. Shaw would not have 
credited her musings upon the great Mr. Wotherspoon 
who had fallen. He would have blamed his ears for 
- creating a horrible impossibility out of some sympathetic 
murmur. 

They sat to rest on a horseshoe shaped piece of 
stonework by the roadside. There were many similar 
monuments on the slope of the hill, white in the moon- 
light like old bones. Beneath slept forgotten gener- 
ations of parchment-skinned merchants come out of 
China. The burial ground was quiet, save when a 
breath of breeze blew on some glass ornament set 
upon a tomb by a dutiful descendant, causing it to 
tinkle like a silver bell. Tina and Albert Shaw sat 
upon the grave and were troubled by life, even 
as the Chinese gentlemen must have been in their 
day. 

Mr. Shaw was in a trance, brought about by the 
events of the evening from the time he had come upon 
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that piece in the paper while he sat reading in the 
deserted fo’c’sle. He was no longer dolorous ; he felt 
drunk. It was a long time since he had been drunk. 
That had been one of the luxuries eliminated for Mr. 
Wotherspoon’s benefit. But now he was intoxicated 
with wonder. There were no trees here and they sat 
in the full light of the moon. Albert Shaw dared not 
study the lady at his side. He only knew that she 
was like a passenger on a mail-boat, that she was in 
a shimmering kind of silvery dress, had a blue wrap 
about her—and, somehow, made him think of a moth. 
She was all smooth—face, voice, eyes, skin, arms, 
stockings, hair. Nothing else said her so well : smooth. 
Above all she was sorry about him losing his money— 
really sorry, just as if she’d lost it herself. 

“How much was it?” she asked. 

* Three ’undred poun’, miss. It don’t sound much, 
but it took a lifetime to save on eight poun’ a month. 
Fifty years. All gone. I ’ad to be mean for fifty 
years. ‘They uster call me ‘ Miser.’ The name stuck 
to me from ship to ship. Miser!” A shadow fell 
upon his face at the bitter remembrance of fo’c’sle 
banter endured in vain. “The sea ain’t much of a 
life when you gets to my age. I was reckoning after 
this trip on buying a little tobacconist’s shop down 
by the docks. Bit of a place. Old Tom ’Awkins’s.”’ 
He looked at her hopefully. ‘“‘ You don’t ’appen to 
know it ?” 

“1m afraid I don’t,” said Tina, seriously. 

“No, I don’t suppose you would,” Albert Shaw 
admitted. ‘“‘ But a nice little place. Worth twice as 
much. Tom’s old now—I’ve known him this long 
time—and ’e’d ’ave let me ’ave it for that—or some © 
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of it on interest. Easy! Nice little place, sailor- 
trade.” He sat still, his gnarled hands loose in his 
lap, looking before him into the night at the nice little 
place. Tina, following his eyes, saw it, also. <A low- 
roofed room, fragrantly smelly, with jars and black 
sticks of tobacco, shiny pipes in rows and dusty cigar 
boxes on the shelves. Big men in blue sweaters 
drifted in, nodding greetings to Mr. Shaw sitting there 
behind the counter in carpet slippers and puffing at 
his pipe. It all looked so solid and comfortable and 
safe and cosy. 

* Now 1”? said Mr. Shaw, and broke off. He 
made a tiny, helpless gesture. 

The little shop perished in a puff of smoke, piled, 
with all the rest, upon the bonfire built by Mr. Wother- 
spoon for the warming of his fat, soft hands. 

This little lamp-trimmer remained, not blaspheming, 
not consigning the destroyer to a thousand hells, but 
merely unable to comprehend why such a thing should 
happen—patient, dumb, long-suffering, like the Chinese 
buried there. 

The breeze blew suddenly chill upon Tina’s neck. She 
shivered. ‘ 

“Yes, Mr. Shaw, you’re right,” she said. ‘Life is 
a damned queer business. Come, we’d better be 
moving again.” 

Mr. Shaw rose obediently, and they went on in 
silence through the moonshine. 

Looking back afterwards Tina could not decide the 
moment at which the impulse came to her. That was 
the trouble with her impulses. They sprang upon her 
and possessed her before she had a hint of their 
approach, carrying her off to do a hundred mad things : 
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to marry Martin, to imagine she loved Peter, to go 
East with Mr. Heathershaw, to throw Mr. Heathershaw 
over, to turn to Billy Bowden. One sudden urge 
after another, taking her this way and that, too 
strong to be resisted, too sudden to be considered, too 
final to be regretted. The decision to give Mr. Shaw 
the ring and brooch came into her mind in an instant, 
a thing brooking no hesitation, doubt or further 
thought. The logic of it was unanswerable. He 
needed them so much more than she did. Fifty years’ 
work had enabled him to amass three hundred pounds ; 
the brooch from Mr, Heatherskaw, the ring from Billy, 
had cost her absolutely nothing. They belonged to 
him, for, had he not intervened, they would now have 
been tucked away in some Malay sarong and she 
might have gone to a place where there were no 
diamonds—though probably the givers thereof. It 
was all so simple. But the method by which the 
transfer was to take place presented difficulties. She 
gave her attention to that. 

They had come into the outskirts of Macassar, past 
tiny stores shuttered and still, past white-washed 
stone houses set in gardens, past oil tanks and temples. 
Tina’s pulses fluttered. She had found her plan. A 
banyan tree which took shape in the night appealed 
to her as the ideal setting. She halted there in the 
shadow, for despite all discipline her eyes were apt to 
be traitors to her when she lied. The banyan, many 
branched, was a cathedral of mysterious aisles where 
unseen creatures, disturbed by this intrusion, scuttled, 
making soft scratching sounds. Macassar was not 
asleep yet, Here in the town many lights still twinkled 
palely in the glory of the moon. Cars and pony 
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carts passed, and an occasional pyjama-clad Chinese 
on a bicycle, dignified, queerly somnambulistic. Faint 
slow music came from the societeit where the Dutchmen 
and their ladies danced, fat and hot. 

* Albert Shaw, I’m going to leave you now,” Tina 
began. ‘‘My hotel’s only just over there. But 
before I go I’ve a confession to make to you.” 

“To me, miss ?”’ He was astounded. 

“Yes.” She spoke very slowly and carefully, 
allowing each word to sink in. ‘' We’re agreed that 
life’s a strange business, but it’s even, stranger than 
you think—this meeting of ours is, at any rate. Listen 
to me. To-night you’ve rescued your enemy’s 
daughter. My father was Mr. Wotherspoon of Wother- 
spoon’s Bank.” 

There was a long, dead hush, through which stole 
the music of the orchestra and the stir of the leaves 
above them. Tina felt very happy. This was the 
kind of thing she liked to happen. There was real 
excitement in the moment. She intended to get all 
she could out of it. Mr. Shaw drew a sighing breath 
of complete amazement. 

“Why ” he said. ‘‘Why ” His thin voice 
broke. He moved from foot to foot. He looked 
down. Tina saw him against the light, bowed as if 
by shame. She waited. 

“Tm sorry,” said Mr. Shaw, very low, almost in a 
sob. 

Tina laughed, but quietly and gently, that the 
spell might not be broken. 

“‘Sorry you saved me? Sorry he’s my father ? ”’ 

“Sorry I didn’t say nothing, miss.” His shoulders 
lifted in a shrug of deepest self-reproach. 
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“‘There’s nothing for you to be sorry about,” she 
hastened to assure him. ‘I’m only glad you’ve told 
me. You’ve given me a chance. That's why I’ve 
been so quiet : I’ve been thinking. My mind’s made 
up now. Here’s the point, Albert Shaw. I’m rich ; 
I’m married ; my father’s crash hasn’t touched me, 
except, of course, that it hurt more than I could ever 
tell you. But anything I could do to right the wrong 
he did to innocent thousands I’d do gladly. I can’t 
do all I’d like to, worse luck, but there’s one thing 
I can do and insist on doing: I can make restitution 
to you.” 

“Tome?” gasped Mr. Shaw. “ But——” 

Tina was attacking now, and she gave no respite. 

“* * Buts’ don’t come into it,” she swepton. ‘‘ You’re 
to take this and this.” She took out the brooch and 
slipped off the ring as she spoke. ‘“‘ They must be 
worth all two hundred, more, perhaps. They’re 
diamonds. I'll post you a letter to-morrow to your 
ship—the Merthyr, wasn’t it? Inside there'll be 
one addressed to a friend of mine, Joey Rubenstein 
of Hatton Garden.” The memory of poor Joey 
coming to her out in Macassar and in these circum- 
stances tickled her. He had been such an optimist 
and had been so badly disappointed. But, like most 
of his race, he was a sportsman. He bore no malice. 
“Take these and that letter to him as soon as you get 
’ there. He'll give you their value. It'll buy that 
little shop.” 

“ But, miss !” The lamp-trimmer’s voice 
trailed off. He stood childishly staring, his tired 
mouth open, quivering. 

“Tt’s nothing to me. I’m rich,” she said. 
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“They’re yours by every right. But for you the 
Malays would have had them. Here—take them— 
quick !” 

It had to be kept just like that. Nothing must 
spoil it. She found Albert Shaw’s bandaged hand and 
thrust brooch and ring into it. Instinctively his 
fingers closed, controlled by the subconscious lessons 
of sixty years’ poverty. All that money restored by a 
miracle. .. . Tom ’Awkins’s shop... . 

A climax was all that Tina could desire now. She 
made it. Flinging her arms about the dry little body 
of Mr. Shaw, she kissed him full upon his thin mous- 
tache. He smelt of stale tobacco and oil. For that 
second his eyes, close to hers, were round as an owl’s. 
The fun of it! Tears of joy made the night misty. 
She ran swiftly away—so swiftly that all Mr. Shaw saw 
was a flutter of blue and silver like a moth flying 
towards Macassar’s lights. 

Mr. Shaw sat down in the shadow of the banyan 
tree and held his head in his hands. He was not 
accustomed to miracles. He wondered whether he 
shouldn’t take the ring and brooch back, but he could 
not bring himself to do so, and, also, he would not 
have dared to—she’d have been offended. He con- 
trived laborious and incoherent speeches of thanks 
which he should have delivered. He rocked about 
in joy. So he remained until a native policeman 
prodded him with his baton for a drunken sailor. 
He then rose on unsteady feet and went down the 
road to the docks where the Merthyr lay, homeward 
bound. 

Tina, the while, having bathed, stood before the 
mirror in her room. 
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“You'll be black and blue in the morning,” she 
told her reflection. ‘‘ And your throat’s in a dreadful 
mess. But a couple of days will put it right.” 

She considered herself, critically and with apprecia- 
tion. Tina liked having no clothes on and she liked 
herself so. Sheliked herself immensely at the moment. 
She was looking her best. The excitement had done 
that. The mirror showed her a small, rounded body 
clad in a skin like old ivory, narrow at the hips, small 
breasted, clean-cut yet well curved, ankles and feet, 
wrists and hands, fine and delicate. It showed her, 
also, an oval face framed in short, dark hair ; long, 
sea-blue eyes with dark brows and lashes, Irishy ; a 
clear forehead ; a tilted nose with sensitive nostrils ; 
a mouth redly sensual at first glance but firm and 
strong when one looked more closely. She lifted her 
hair at the sides and inspected her ears. She loved 
her ears. They were tiny, set close against her head, 
pink. Turning, she looked over her right shoulder. 
It was all very reassuring. 

“You don’t look a day over twenty, Tina, my dear,” 
she said. “And positively virginal. I don’t know 
how you do it. I do believe you must have a com- 
paratively clean mind. And don’t you worry about 
the diamonds. You could afford to throw them away. 
The pigs will provide.” 

She nodded approvingly at herself, and a slow smile 
crept about the corners of her mouth as she wondered 
what the masterful Billy Bowden would have to say 
when he returned to Macassar and found his ring had 
vanished already. Anyway, it didn’t matter what he 
said. She tossed her head. But, looking into her 
eyes while she brushed her hair, she became serious 
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again, thinking what fools they were—the girls like 
her. 

“We all make good money, fortunes the best of 
us, yet we all die poor,” she mused. ‘“‘ We get it and 
we spend it—and generally on men—men more 
worthless in their own way than the ones who give. 
The trouble is we’re all mothers gone wrong. We’ve 
got to take some male thing under our wings—one to 
whom we can only give and from whom we can expect 
nothing—so we take other women’s sons. And, 
being as we are, we can only get the duds.” She 
sighed, half in earnest. ‘“‘ Heigh-ho! The men have 
given, the men have taken away—blessed be the 
name of men.” 

Her mouth hardened on the thought. Fools! 
Fools! Not men now, but women. She stood up 
angrily, beating a nervous tattoo on the matting with 
her foot. 

“ Tina,” she said, ‘‘ you didn’t give that little man 
the diamonds because you were sorry for him. You 
gave them to him because you know what’s coming to 
you—what you’re heading for. You gave them as a 
kind of insurance against the future. You wanted 
there to be one place on the face of the earth where 
Tina should have a shrine—one human soul who 
would worship and cherish the Tina who might have 
been. The whole truth is, Tina pet, that here at the 
very beginning of your professional career you're 
funking it—you’re funking it, old girl.” 

She turned her head away from the mirror, and then, 
swiftly, sprang across, switched off the light, and ran, 
as if in panic, to the bed. As she scrambled through 
the mosquito curtains she touched the bolster which, 
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in the Dutch-Indian fashion, lay lengthwise on the 
sheet. She "snatched it ‘up‘and flung it to the 
floor. ; 
{Get out of this, damn you!” she said between 
her teeth. ‘I want to be alone in bed for ever and 
ever!” 

The netting hung in a misty wall. Tina lay on her 
face, naked, her head in her crooked arm, and so 
cried a little and fell asleep. 


ee ve Sn Oe er Ta 


CHAPTER III 


NLY two fans were in motion, one above Tina’s 

table and the other over the elderly gentleman 

who slept in the far corner, his steel-rimmed 
pince-nez clinging precariously to his nose, his mouth 
open, a paper crumpled upon his stomach between his 
thin brown hands. The lines of stationary fans added 
to the appearance of stagnation which hung over the 
lounge. The empty dance floor, the empty marble- 
topped tables, the empty cane chairs declared that an 
exodus had taken place of all the people who mattered. 
Only these two oddments had been left stranded. A 
few boys stood like statues, half screened by palms. 
They eyed the two lonely figures with far-off 
interest, as if wondering why they lingered there. 
The Armenian reception clerk sat behind his book 
in the office drawing patterns on a piece of blotting- 
paper and yawning. He looked like a black beetle. 
The noise of the busy street, noticeable when the 
lounge was full of chattering parties, sounded sub- 
dyed, as if reluctant to intrude upon such a painful 
quiet. 

The hour and the place had depressed Tina. She 
felt out of things, lost. Everybody had gone to some 
big official function, but she had not been invited 
and did not even know what it was. As a stranger 
in a strange land, she told herself, she had no right to 
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expect anything else, but that was not the point. The 
fact was that, already, she was becoming a pariah. 
The other women in the hotel knew. They kept away 
from her. They had guessed what she was about. 
Even on the mail-boat there had been suspicious ones 
with sharp eyes. But they had learnt nothing, 
because there was really nothing to learn. Perhaps 
she had intended to cheat Mr. Heathershaw all along. 
Now things were different, or would be to-morrow 
and, so soon, these people knew. She had not given 
them the opportunity to be rude to her, but they simply 
overlooked her existence. That was what came of a 
conscience. Had she felt innocent, even though 
unchaperoned they would have made a fuss over her. 
Tina could always make women fond of her when no 
men were concerned. She did not often trouble to 
do so, because they bored her, but the power was there 
—or had been. She was not certain of herself in any 
direction to-night. 

She drew her cloak about her with a characteristic 
little shrug. What did these fools in Macassar matter 
anyway? The women were jealous in the way of 
amateurs, that was all. Jealous to see somebody who 
could play the game better than they could and who 
profited by it. If it came to a question of morals— 
well, it hadn’t taken her long to learn what that meant 
in the East. A fig for their cold shoulders. Ladies v. 
Players—and only handles for the names of the Ladies. 
Bah! She was independent. They relied on one 
man, or two; she had the whole tribe to draw on. 
They relied on laws to keep them and to hold their © 
men ; she played a solitary hand relying on nothing 
save herself. 
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There were moments, of course, when one felt 
down a bit—like this. Out of things, an outsider. 

But Billy Bowden would be back to-morrow. 

The prospect had been troubling her, had haunted 
her dreams all night, had been with her, constant as 
her shadow, through the long, hot day. But now it 
was transmuted into something rather pleasant. A 
glow crept through her. 

Billy would come striding up to her—a fine figure 
of a man, still in his prime, brown, fit, his chin thrust 
out—a chin which still escaped being two chins and 
remained merely strong. 

“Well, Teen ?” Billy would say, at once a 
greeting and a question. He would hold out a pair 
of capable hands, and his grey eyes, affectionate and 
yet keen, would look down into hers. That chin of 
his would go out. And then, while she smiled at him, 
he would let her hands go, and run his left over his 
preying hair with the gesture he always used when he 
did not know quite what to make of a matter. He had 
wrung a fortune out of the East through thirty stren- 
uous years, and had a way of command with him, 
having been served like a sultan for many a day now. 
Often enough she had been annoyed by his manner 
of owning half the earth, but at the moment—feeling 
a nobody—it struck her as rather attractive. One 
would be safe with Billy. 

“Well, Teen 2”? With those two words he 
would say: ‘Look here, child, let’s be frank and get 
this matter squared up. I’m not grumbling. I 
only want to know. You’ve been here a fortnight 
as my guest, though you’re welcome enough, God 
knows. ‘Then there’s the ring, and you’re as welcome 
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to that. But I want you—just as soon as ever you’re 
ready. I want you badly. You see, I’m not used to 
being hung-up. I keep moving. When I set my mind 
on a thing it’s mine. Honestly, I’m in love with you, 
you little witch-girl. Come, haven’t I waited long 
enough ? Play the game. Be fair as I’ve been and 
shall always be. Well, Teen age 

It sounded, Tina mused with a twinkle in her eye, 
as if Billy would be quite melodramatic in the best film 
fashion. But he wouldn’t be. He would be simply a 
good-looking, middle-aged gentleman meeting a young 
friend he was pleased to see again. But that was 
what he would be saying all the same, because when it 
came to sex men and women fell into dreadful melo- 
drama, the most prosaic of them. It would be hard 
to give Billy Bowden an answer other than the one 
he wanted. 

She rose restlessly and walked across to the wooden 
railing where she stood looking out on the street. 
Tina appreciated colour, and the unchanging and yet 
ever-changing pictures of the East still fascinated her. 
She stood for a long time watching the scene. Exotic 
people swarmed in shoals, like fish in coral waters. 
There were Malays and Arabs, Chinese and Japanese, 
people of half the races of India, men from Borneo 
and Java and Timor, from Africa and from New 
Guinea. They made a rainbow of hues—gold thread 
on scarlet, the browns, yellows and black of batik, 
gaudy prints, white duck, and skins of every tone 
from ebony to honey. Their tongues were those of 
babel. Peddlers of fruits, fish, sweets and sirups 
raised shrill cries or rang their little bells. A jingle 
of bells rose, also, from the tiny pony carriages in which 
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sat aloof ladies wearing many bangles, their skins 
whitened with powder. Coolies jogged by with vivid 
grass tied in bunches to bamboo poles upon their 
shoulders. White humped oxen drew covered waggons, 
the solid wheels of which squeaked noisily. Cars 
passed hooting, flinging the crowd aside like spray 
before the bows of a ship. The smell of the East came 
in, and beyond the flaring street lamps the night of 
the East was an ebony frame. 

Among the throng four sailors passed, arm in arm, 
singing a rowdy song. Their feet were unsteady, 
but they ploughed along heedless of all these nigger 
folk. Tina was reminded of Albert Shaw. She 
wondered if he were happy to-night. Billy Bowden’s 
ring. ... And if she told Billy the truth he would 
be keener than ever. She’d get a better ring than the 
other. Funny, the way men liked to see the ladies 
on whom they lavished their gifts squandering them. 
It gave a suggestion of spacious carelessness where 
money was concerned which helped them to forget 
that all this was bought. It betrayed a nature which 
could give on the grand scale. There would be 
nothing mean about a girl who’d do a crazy thing like 
that. 

But Tina had no intention of telling Billy Bowden 
the truth. That was a secret. She had lost the ring, 
simply lost it. She was always losing things—some- 
times she lost her head. A shining upward glance 
would go with that. Billy would quicken, imagining 
how she would behave when she lost her head. He 
would glow, but with restraint. 

You couldn’t cheat Billy Bowden all the same. 

Into the lounge rolled Cap’n Abel Whelan. He was 
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worried and preoccupied. Collapsing in the nearest 
chair, he called for a boy, and taking a red handker- 
chief from his pocket mopped his streaming brow. He 
was hot, weary and—what was worse—for the present, 
beaten, though he did not admit the fact. But his 
face looked as if it might explode. Cap’n Whelan 
had left the Hirondelle that morning on a vital mission. 
Despite all his endeavours, the day had not yielded 
him what he sought. There was old Nyoa, of course. 
He did not want Nyoa. He wanted something vastly 
different. And he made a habit of getting what he 
wanted. Where was that boy ? 

_“ Younges! Younges!” he roared, hammering 
on the table, and the boy quickened his pace to 
a run. 

The outburst attracted Tina’s attention. She turned 
and discovered Cap’n Whelan. Though people seldom 
smiled at him Tina did, for his grossness, his ugliness, 
his wetness, his vastness struck her as delightful. He 
looked like some broad joke perpetrated by Nature 
weary of the little humours of making ordinary men. 
He smacked of primitive things existing before refine- 
ment was born. She thought of a mastodon, smelling 
strangely, uncouth, ungainly, dripping with the slime 
of a young world. No one had ever appreciated 
Cap’n Whelan so perfectly before. But Tina was a 
connoisseur of men. 

There he sprawled in a brown tussore suit drawn in 
tight ridges where the buttons clung to their holes. 
About his neck was a butterfly-winged collar, or the 
remains of one, for it had wilted to a moist rag. He 
wore @ made-up bow tie of antique pattern which 
sat awry, showing the stud. On the table before him 
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lay a double felt hat, grey and weather-worn, and his 
feet were encased in shoes, of the colour known as 
** ox-blood,”’ which cried discomfort and were made of 
such harsh leather that they looked like sabots. The 
whole effect was ludicrous, but Cap’n Whelan, standing 
in the stern of the dinghy that morning, had surveyed 
himself in the mirror of the sea and felt well clad for 
his mission—neat, dignified, suggesting substance. 
_It was the first opportunity he had had of considering 
himself as a man of fashion. The only mirror aboard 
the Hirondelle was just large enough to show him one 
cheek at a time when he shaved. 

Tina was enthralled and her imps told her to talk 
with him. If Tina wanted to talk to a man she did 
so; she never looked invitations and allowed the 
initiative to rest with the man. And the man who 
spoke first went unanswered. She had never found 
herself unequal to the situations which arose. The 
novelty of her methods gave her an advantage. Men 
were accustomed to being encouraged and to being 
accosted, but to be suddenly addressed in a matter- 
of-fact way by a pretty girl was something which they 
never seemed to expect. 

The impulse having come upon her, Tina promptly 
crossed the lounge and sat down quite naturally in 
the chair opposite him. They might have known 
each other for years. 

** Good evening,” she said. 

Cap’n Whelan looked up out of his thoughts, 
startled. His veined eyes goggled. Ladies left him 
alone. He heaved his body over and considered her, 
truculently and cautiously. 

“* What d’y’want ? ” he grunted, inflating his cheeks. 


B 
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“T want to talk to you.” She gave him a tiny 
smile, not too bright—just a casual, friendly smile. 

“ Ah,” said Cap’n Whelan. He took up his glass 
and drank, his soft lips meeting upon it and sucking 
the gin down. ‘“‘ Who are y’ anyway ?” 

** My name’s Tina Murray.”’ 

Cap’n Whelan was a blunt man who spoke what was 
in his mind. 

“Y’ a harlot ?”’ he inquired, disinterestedly. 

Tina did not smile now ; she chuckled. The monster 
was a collector’s piece. 

** Yes and no to that, really,” she said, with a mock 
air of weighing a nice question, and then, seriously : 
“I should rank among the professionals, but I’ve 
cheated up to date. Perhaps I’d be a better girl if I 
were a harlot.’”’ She spoke with candour, and her 
eyes looked straight into Cap’n Whelan’s. He was 
overcome. The handkerchief came out again, and he 
mopped vigorously. 

“I be damned ! ”’ he mumbled into it. 

Tina was happy now. Her boredom and her doubts 
had vanished. The night had made her feel the need 
of a confidant. Here was one—safe because he was so 
preposterous. Not that she was afraid of the truth. 
Men very seldom believed it when it reflected on the 
teller. Instead they built up flattering structures of 
logic to explain why it was false and with what end 
in view. They often showed great ingenuity. 

** And you are tie 

“Cap'n Whelan of the brig Hirondelle.”’ Cap’n 
Whelan seemed rather surprised to hear himself 
answering this young woman’s questions. 

Tina clapped her hands, delighted, 
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“Oh, it would have been a horror if you’d been just 
a businessman. When do yousail ? ” 

“To-morrow.” But he had weighty matters on 
his mind. ‘“ Y’say y’are not a harlot, then—” he 
began. 

“Do I look like one ?” Tina interjected. She set 
her face calmly and showed it to him—the olive skin, 
the clear eyes, the smooth brows, the firm mouth. 

“No,” Cap’n Whelan admitted. 

Tina was never afraid of that test. She had looked 
ever so much like Mr. Heathershaw’s niece. There 
would have been no trip with him if she had not. He 
was the soul of discretion where his reputation was 
concerned. “No,” Cap’n Whelan reiterated, wagging 
his head, thoughtfully. The drops of sweat splattered 
on the table. “‘ But why are y’talking t’ me ? ”’ 

“* Because I want to. Because I was lonely.” 

“Ah,” he could think of nothing better to say. 
** But what in hell are y’doing here at all ?” 

Tina sat back, crossed her legs, and rested her chin 
on her clasped hands. 

** At present,” she said calmly, “I’m living on a 
rich man’s expectations. He’s been paying my board, 
giving me presents—and hoping.” 

Cap’n Whelan drank hastily. 

“T thought,” he said into the glass, “y’ said y’ 
wasn’t ?” 

“Oh, no. I said I wasn’t yet. You won’t believe 
me, you know—nobody would except the girls like 
Tina who know—but I’ve come all the way from 
England with a man—he paid my passage and all— 
and I’ve cheated him and passed him out.” 

For a second Cap’n Whelan could only stare. 
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“No,” he said, after a pause, firmly, “No! Yera 
liar.” 

“Oh, pooh to you,” Tina smiled. ‘‘ What do you 
know about it 2—you big baby. You know as much 
about sex as I do about brigs. Why, I tell you there’s 
nothing too absurd or impossible to happen when 
sex is mixed up in it. You ask the doctors. This 
new man who’s on the scene—I’ve cheated him to 
date!” 

Cap’n Whelan’s interest was completely ensnared now. 
He was fascinated, his slow mind in a fog. 

** But how d’you do it ?” 

“A man travelling first class P. & O. can’t assault 
his own niece—it’d be a scandal.” 

* Q-h-h,” said Cap’n Whelan sinking back in his 
chair, relieved, ‘‘ he was yer uncle ?” 

“ Only for the voyage. I had a dear old lady in 
my cabin who was sea-sick practically all the time. 
I kissed uncle occasionally when there was no one 
about, but really there are very few opportunities 
when the boat-deck’s ‘reserved for navigation.’ 
The situation was—er—delicate, but not too difficult. 
He was quite sweet, and he knew the value of anti- 
cipation.” She continued to smile at him in an open 
way, as if talking of her garden or her dogs. 

“My opinion, y’ought to be ashamed of yerself.” 

“Tm not. If men are fools so much the better 
for Tina!” 

“* But what brought y’to it 2 Who was t’ blame ? ” 

“T was. Don’t you believe men ruin girls. It’s 
just a dirty excuse.” Her chin went up defiantly. 
“‘T don’t believe in excuses. What I do I do!” 

“T can’t make y’out,” complained Cap’n Whelan. 


_ 
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“Y’ ain’t like the ordinary run. Why are y’at this 
business ! ” 

“No excuse. Daughter of talented but poverty- 
stricken parents. Not trained to anything and the 
only talent they handed on to me seems to have been 
sex. Have had jobs, but they were deadly dull 
and in the end it always came back to the same thing. 
Some man in charge began to take an interest—felt 
I was wasting my time. It seemed only sensible to 
capitalise my gift on a proper basis. But, mind you, 
I hate sex. It’s an odd thing. You'd be surprised, 
cap’n, how many women who are sexually attractive 
hate sex and vice versa. Very unfair—but there it 
is. By some trick I’m a kind of mouse-trap for men. 
The only trouble is the trap’s got a heart. It let two 
men escape with the bait. The other kind—the 
ones it didn’t love—were much easier and could be 
held indefinitely. It wasn’t even necessary to bait 
the trap. They knew for themselves, being so cunning, 
that the bait was there and easy to get. They were 
greedy mice, who got nothing—save caught.” 

* Ah,” Cap'n Whelan remarked again, deeply. 
He cogitated upon the parable. Tina wondered 
how much of it he understood. His face was un- 
readable in its welter of flesh. She was not surprised 
to find herself talking like this to a stranger—and 
to such a stranger. She was never surprised at any- 
thing she did. There was not time enough for that. 

Cap’n Whelan drained his gin and wiped his mouth 
on the back of his hand. He considered her, bulging 
the fat of his chin and neck together. 

““T suppose,” he remarked, “‘ y’d be one of these 
modern girls really.” 
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“Oh, no, cap’n,” Tina protested. “I’m not as 
bad as all that!” 

“ One thing : yer honest.” Hecalledaboy. ‘“‘ What 
will y’ drink ?” 

“Don’t, thanks.” 

“ Smoke ? ” 

INOF” 

‘“* A mighty shrewd head on y’! ” he said approvingly, 
and ordered his gin. Cap’n Whelan was a good 
business-man himself. 

“Pays. Look at me——! ” 

He obeyed. A rare thing happened. A smile, 
if a somewhat grudging smile, was born about his 
wet mouth and went climbing over his face like a 
merry mountaineer. New creases appeared, and 
those which ran down from either side of his mouth 
quivered. There was something about this darned 
young woman! ‘“ Y’look like a bit o’ a kid,” he said. 
“And yet so shrewd, too!” The sweat poured 
from him. 

“T am,” said Tina, apparently, to both his judg- 
ments. 

“This cove what’s keeping y’now. Where is he ? ” 

“‘He’s up-country. Comes back to-morrow.” 

Cap’n Whelan’s eyes contracted cunningly, so that 
they looked porcine. 

“IT bet y’weren’t so honest with him as y’ve been 
wi’ me that don’t matter?” 

“Oh, yes. He came out with us on the boat. He 
knows the whole story. The funny thing is he’d marry 
me to-morrow if he could.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Cap’n Whelan, being 
no courtier. 
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““T mean he would if I brought him up to it—and he 
was free. That’s always the catch about the men 
like him who want to marry you : they never are free. 
They’re always living apart from wives who won’t 
divorce them. It’s a pity. One might do worse 
than marry Billy, for security’s sake. But if you 
gave Billy’s wife grounds for divorcing him—com- 
pelled her to—why, at the same time, you’d give 
Billy the best grounds for not marrying you.” 

Cap’n Whelan considered this statement. As a 
hard man who knew his world the soundness of the 
reasoning appealed to him, though he took some time 
in puzzling it out. 

“A good head on y’!”’ he reiterated. 

“Look out, cap’n,” Tina warned, with a smile. 

“No,” said Cap’n Whelan, gravely. ‘‘ No, not me. 
I don’t go on women. I don’t go at all on ’em. Y’ 
couldn’t get me, and what I like about y’ is yer got 
enough sense to know it.” 

**T admit that,’ Tina answered, because it was the 
truth. Also, she most certainly did not want him. 
It was a tribute to her powers that Cap’n Whelan— 
who had ail the vanity of other men—accepted the 
innocence of her attitude to him and knew he was in 
no danger of being cheated. 

People were beginning to drift into the lounge: 
_ Dutchmen, half-a-dozen members of a_ touring 
theatrical company, a couple of American oil men. 
All looked curiously at the oddly-paired couple. 

** Hullo, what’s this the little mystery’s got hold 
of now ?”’ asked one of the Americans. 

‘** A whale, I’d say,”’ his companion hazarded. His 
eyes screwed up appraisingly. ‘I'll say she’s cute,”’ 
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he announced. “ Watch me for the next day or 
so.” 

“T’ll be watching,” said the other, and taking off 
his horn-rimmed glasses polished them, as if in antici- 
pation. He had failed to classify Tina, and he was 
fond of riddles. 

“* Why trouble the American Express to export you 
to Italy to see Madonnas? Get the way her eyes are 
watching that old whale—like she was looking right 
down into him. Wasteful, I’d say. What’s the 
matter with little Ira?” 

There was nothing the matter with Ira, except that 
he was of no interest to Tina. Cap’n Whelan was. 
He had escaped from her by the simple process of 
retreating into the mountains of his flesh. She 
hesitated about trying to draw him out again, but 
her curiosity was piqued. She could hold a man’s 
interest when she tried; she had tried with Cap’n 
Whelan and had imagined that she was succeeding 
admirably. But, in a moment, he had slipped away 
from her. He sat now, forgetful of her presence, 
looking down into the heart of the steely gin in his 
glass as if therein he consulted an oracle. She saw 
him thinking of his own affairs with infinite effort, 
the heavy cogs of his mind grinding together. Tina 
knew when to be silent even if silence was an effort. 
She waited, admiring his grotesque repulsiveness 
and appreciating every detail. Her eyes were fasci- 
nated by the sweat where it met on the wart on his chin, 
hung a second, glistening, and then fell, making a 
widening black circle on his coat. She found herself 
counting the drops. The light shining on his wet, 
bald head seemed to penetrate through the open 
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pores and set a glow within. Whatever was the 
monster thinking of ? 

Cap’n Whelan heeled deliberately forward, put 
both elbows on the table, and looked across at her, 
sliding the lids up and down over his round eyes. 
He was very serious. 

“Me,” he began, “I don’t believe yer cut out fer 
this. I don’t reckon yer as happy as yer make 
out.” 

Indignation appeared on Tina’s face. So all his 
brooding only produced this ? She could stand most 
things, but patronage, sympathy and pity were gifts 
she didn’t want from any man. Her business was 
her own affair. 

** Thank you, cap’n,” she said coldly, ‘‘ but nobody 
ever does what they don’t want to. That’s only 
another excuse. As I’ve told you I don’t go in for 
excuses. I do what I do with my eyes open. Leave 
it at that!” 

With a slow, heedless gesture, -Cap’n Whelan dis- 
missed this statement and her anger as of no import 
whatever. He had made a resolve and went forward 
to his point with heavy surgings, like the incoming 
tide on a day of thunder. 

“Never mind all that—listen t’ me.” Tina’s 
indignation increased, but she felt that it was useless 
to express it. Cap’n Whelan would goon. He paused, 
considering her in an abstracted way, his sucked-in 
mouth like a crater. ‘‘ Listen, how’d y’like to cut 
all this and come away wi’ me in th’ brig ?” 

Tina’s eyes went wide with surprise, disgust and 
annoyance. She had been wrong about the monster 
after all. He was like—but even as the idea flashed 
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into her mind she realised that it was wrong—all 
wrong. 

And Cap’n Whelan was rumbling on : “ No, you know 
it’s not such. Igotnotime fer women. And I’m not 
a fool, me! D’you think if I wanted to buy a girl 
I'd go out after a dirty little cheat like y’? Not me! 
But, I sez, outside o’ that this girl ain’t no cheat, and 
she’s got a good head on her. J know. I want t’ 
give y’ a job—four pound a week and yer keep. 
Comfortable fer y’!” 

He sat back in his chair, his stomach ballooning 
up, his arms extended awkwardly on either side in a 
gesture which emphasised how eminently reasonable, 
sane, and attractive this proposition was. Tina had 
met her match. She liked giving surprises, she accepted 
those that came, but this surprise left her breathless. 
She wanted to laugh hysterically. A strange sensation 
came upon her. She felt as if his great mass was 
oozing about her, gripping her in an enveloping way, 
as a fly is caught in treacle. She was not afraid, but 
amazed. Desire she knew and could manage all too 
well, but this peculiar demand which Cap’n Whelan 
wrapped about her was outside her experience. 

“What could I do on a brig?” Involuntarily 
her voice struck a higher note than usual. 

Cap’n Whelan sat there, immovable, confident. 

“Tl tell y’. Y’ could kinder be a mother.” The 
man who was usually as slow as a worm saw some- 
thing in her eyes. “ Ah,” he said in stolid triumph, 
“that gets y’—just the word, don’t it?” Tina felt 
a clutch at her heart, almost one of panic. She had 
thought of him as a colossal flesh-pot, and yet he knew 
things—this Cap’n Whelan. His voice went on, 
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troubling and unescapable as the sounds of distant 
gun-fire. ‘‘ Y’ keep listening t’me. Hell of a hole. 
I got a kid aboard, my kid, adopted, name o’ Samuel. 
Little ’un, so long.” He held his podgy hands about 
six inches apart. ‘‘ Needs mothering. No job f’me. 
He ain’t going right—don’t thrive. They say: 
give him to the convent at Singapore, put him in an 
orphanage. ‘T’hell with nuns an’ all o’ that. He’s 
mine, catch on ?’—mine! He stays wi’ me in the 
brig!’ His bloodshot eyes defied her to deny that 
this was right. “I’m going t’ get somebody aboard 
the Hirondelle 11 mother him. Hard t’ get. Respec- 
table women won’t take the job. The other sort 
laugh at me. Ugh! Useless, anyhow. And no 
coloured sluts fer me aboard m’brig wi’ Samuel! ” 

He paused and inflated himself with a long breath. 
His fat hands met, closing that part of the discussion 
as one closes a book. Then he bent forward again, 
and pointed a stump of forefinger at her. 

“ All right. Now y’—y’ain’t respectable, y’got 
nerve, y’ shrewd and y’ like being different—y’. Job 
yd be happy in. Brig, queer places, poking about, 
damn’ fine kid. All right. Respectable don’t worry 
y. Y’d come if y’ wanted to. All right.” Another 
point was made beyond discussion. ‘“‘Now I say 
t’mself: here’s the girl y’ looking fer. Too pretty, 
really, but head on right. Could trust her, or anyway 
it’d be a good bet. Always sack her if she started 
silly play, but get her now, quick, before she goes 
on wi’ any more of this whoring business. Get 
her.” 

He crouched, his round eyes watching her. The 
red tongue flicked out about his lips. Tina thought: — 
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** He’s the frog, I’m the fly.” She did not know what 
she wanted to say. 

“‘ Supposing—supposing you can’t ? ” she demanded, 
but the words sounded strained in her own ears. 

“T got her,” said Cap’n Whelan simply. The 
moment was his. He was inspired by the greatness 
of his need. Ideas came to him now from nowhere 
without any effort. “Listen t’ me,” he swept on. 
“No man before never was unselfish when he wanted 
y. No man never before asked y’ to be the mother 
o’ his babe.”’ He halted to let these points sink 
home. In some fashion he had become dignified and 
impressive. His body had ceased to matter. Tina 
did not see him; she only heard his voice. ‘‘ Y’can 
crack hardy, but them things get y—more’n if I 
were a fool and offered y’ thousands fer the other. 
Y’—yer only a kid what’s been kidding herself. -Y’been 
looking fer a thrill, but mail-boats and all y’ haven’t 
got it. Now I’ve give it to y—and it’s got yer!” 

He ceased. His silence was as assured as his voice. 
Tina felt numb, soothed. The will of Cap’n Whelan 
possessed her. It was comforting—so restful, after 
the years in which she had played a lone hand with 
what should have been glorious independence. This 
was like being hypnotised. She was happy. He 
wanted his way with her as all men did—but.a different 
way. And she wanted to give, to mother this ungainly 
creature and his baby, Samuel. She had been mastered 
by arrant sentiment and she knew it—but what else 
did women live by? And the women of her kind 
were the greatest sentimentalists of all. Taking risks, 
chasing shadows, impulsive, greedy, generous. They 
gave and they withheld unreasoningly—the animal 
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in them. They sold nothing and gave everything. 
A job for her—comfortable—on a brig. She looked 
at him. He had gone blurred and misty, and he still 
sat silent. 

Tina nodded. 

“Tl try it,” she said. 

Cap’n Whelan had known she would. He showed 
no relief, but merely nodded in turn. 

“Yer engaged,” he said, briskly. ‘“‘ Four pound a 
week, yer keep, of course, and a cabin t’yerself. Sacked 
if y’ play up, but yer all right. Brains. Quick on 
the uptake. A fool’d have been frightened 0’ me— 
in t’other way. But y’—y’ know so much y’ know 
when there’s a difference. All right. Get yer things 
together. Hurry. We'll gostraight aboard. I’llsend 
the boys up fer yer gear. Sailing t’morrow morning 
fer Netherlandia. All right.” 

He dismissed her, waved her about her business. 

“ Well—!” thought Tina. There was nothing 
else to think. Subconsciously she was in revolt to 
find her crazy acceptance of his crazy proposal treated 
in such a casual fashion. But there did not, seem 
to be any protest she could make. Cap’n Whelan 
was ordering another gin. She left him, and walked 
across the lounge, unconscious of the amused and 
interested glances which followed her. It must be 
like this to be drunk. You could move, but you didn’t 
know quite what you were doing. She was in her room, 
Clothes were strewn about in a careless fashion. Tina 
never troubled about clothes ; she ruined them. Mr. 
Heathershaw’s trunks were there. She bundled in 
hats and shoes and stockings and dresses and under- 
clothes and wraps in tangled masses. The room was 
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quiet and hot. The Queen of the Netherlands watched 
the proceedings from a frame on the wall. Tina 
worked in a kind of frenzy, humming snatches of song. 

There was a knock at the door. In answer to her 
question the hotel boys trooped in, very anxious to 
assist. Cap’n Whelan did not mind paying when he 
got what he wanted. They picked up the first of the 
four trunks and carried it off. She saw them go 
with a sense of surprise, feeling that she should order 
those calm Malays to put her things down and not go 
marching off with them to the unknown. But she did 
not speak. She packed more hastily. It was finished. 
She went to the mirror and patted her hair into place. 

Her eyes were a surprise. They were queer, dilated, 
deep. She looked down into them, trying to see her 
soul. But their depths defied her. 

“God, Tina,” she remarked, “ this time you have 
torn things!” 

Her reflection nodded confirmation. 

When she turned away the last of the bags had gone. 
The room was a place untenanted. She left it without 
a glance. A small gold powder-box, inscribed: ‘ To 
Tina—love—J.,’”’ and a pair of silver-backed brushes 
presented by somebody else remained behind her. 
The boys found other treasure-trove—stockings and 
hats and a bag with some money in it. But Tina 
was never one for such details. Bare-headed, in an 
expensive evening cloak and gown, she went down the 
marble steps to the hall where Cap’n Whelan waited, 
bulging, mopping, hat resting on stomach like a 
growth. : 

“Ah, all right,” he said. “Shove off. Luggage’s 
following ona cart. Caratdoor. C’on.” He turned 
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and rolled away across the lounge. Tina followed in 
his wake. 

The Americans were among the enthralled observers. 

“Can you beat it ?”’ asked Ira. ‘“‘ Cave-man stuff. 
The great big whale has swallowed her like she was 
Jonah.” 

“Maybe her father,’ the other retorted. ‘“ Lord 
knows.” He felt sad—as if he had lost something. 

Cap’n Whelan and Tina went down the steps leading 
to the pavement, beneath the over-arching palms. 
The brightness from the lounge flooded out about them. 
He led the way to the car through the jostling throng, 
and got in, subsiding in the corner with a satisfied 
grunt. ‘Tina’s foot was on the step. 

A voice said : “ Teen—? ” in greeting and question, 
a voice sharp with astonishment and dismay. _ 

She swung about. Cap’n Whelan remained in his 
corner. 

Billy Bowden stood on the edge of the pavement. 
His face had gone drawn and white. He was off-guard, 
not master of himself, staring. To Tina, in the gutter, 
he looked taller than ever. She saw there was dust 
on his perfectly-fitting clothes, and thought: He’s 
come back by car—that’s why he’s dusty. 

“ Teen—? ”’ he repeated. 

She must not stand dumb like this. 

“‘ Hullo, Billy,’ she answered in a little gust. “I 
thought you’d be back to-morrow.” 


“TI know,” he said on a tense note. “I’m sorry, 
I thought you’d be glad to see me—that I’d give you a 
surprise.” 


** You have,” said Tina. 
There was a little pause. Billy Bowden’s eyes 
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searched her calm face craving an explanation. Cap’n 
Whelan sat motionless. People watched from the — 
lounge, wondering and guessing. The street crowds © 
drifted by. Tina remained still, her hands clasped 
before her, looking like a child. 

“* Billy,” she said, ‘‘ I’ve cheated you like I cheated 
him. You lose after all. I’m going away.” 

“With that ?’? demanded Billy Bowden, incredu- 
lously. He jerked his head at Cap’n Whelan, his 
expression turning to one of nausea, 

“Yes.” The absurdity of all this swept over her, 
bright and cooling like a summer shower. She began 
to laugh. ‘‘ You’d never understand, Billy, if I 
explained all day. You couldn’t even credit it. I’m 
going away to be a governess ”—she hesitated for a 
moment—‘‘ and I gave Mr. Heathershaw’s brooch 
and your ring to an absurd little lamp-trimmer from 
a tramp ship last night.” 

After all it wasn’t to remain a secret, but she could 
not resist the temptation to demonstrate to Billy 
Bowden that she was Tina, the bewitching, the 
incomprehensible. In any case the shop by the docks 
did not seem so important now. With aloof interest 
she watched the trick succeed. Billy Bowden flamed 
up to the mystery of this—her mystery. He was 
losing his self-control, and he didn’t like that. His 
mouth was trembling at the corners if he only knew it. 
In that second he was absolutely hers, and she could 
have had anything she wanted from him. He had 
never desired her so much before. He would have 
paid any price to strip her, mind and soul and body, 
and discover what in the name of heaven and hell she 
was. But, thought Tina from a long way off, Billy 
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Bowden was too ambitious. He was never going to 
have the chance. He could never have done it. 

* Billy,” she said, “there’s the hotel bill. I’d 
forgotten. These things never interest me.” She 
was smiling at him, slowly. 

“*T fixed it,” boomed Cap’n Whelan, gruffly. “ Getin.” 

ce Oh ! 29 : 

Billy Bowden stood like a man in a dream, hands 
in the side-pockets of his coat and thrust forward 
at her, head thrust forward, mouth still trembling 
at the corners. 

*“ Thanks a million times for all you’ve done,” said 
Tina. She looked up at him. “If I fail, Billy, as 
a governess, or if I want to come back—may I?” 
She lifted up her face to his in sweet inquiry. 

There were curses on Billy Bowden’s lips, but he 
was silent. He looked down into her eyes for a long 
second. 

** Yes,” he said, as if the word choked him. 

“Thanks and good-night, Billy,” said Tina. She- 
gave him a friendly parting nod and stepped into the 
car. He stood watching her as if expecting a reprieve, 
a last moment explanation. The car moved off. 
Tina looked straight ahead. Billy Bowden remained 
on the edge of the pavement. The driver changed 
gears badly. 

*< T’fellow, I suppose ?”’ asked Cap’n Whelan. 

“Ves,” said Tina. 

ce Ah ! 22 

They said no more. Tina was interested to find that 
Billy Bowden had gone completely. 

The car went on. The streets were left behind and 
they entered the bazaar, finding a slow path down the 
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narrow way which was thronged with hot humanity. 
The dealers crouched in cavelike stores among theiry — 
wares : cloves and coconuts, rugs and calicoes, rainbow _ 
fruits, trays of brown sweets, strings of green and red 
glass beads, brass-work, embroidered slippers, gourds, 
sewing machines, krises. Fighting cocks looked with 
red eyes out of wicker baskets ; barbers shaved heads 
alongside the sellers of smoked fish. Flares guttered 
and fumed. The air reeked. Cattle lowed, turning 
over green rushes strewn on the ground. Wafts of 
incense came from the Arab stalls where small boys 
fanned braziers with crackling leaves. 

To Tina the bazaar was a wall of spinning, weaving 
colour—an enchanted wall, for on one side of it lay 
the hotels, the mail boats, the cities, the Billy Bowdens 
and Mr. Heathershaws, the shops and the hated routine, 
and on the other the unknown: brigs, queer places, 
babies, monsters without a threat. On the one side 
the world of to-day ; on the other that of the old map- 
makers who with their guesses had contrived such a 
much more fascinating world of ‘‘ Here be dragons ” 
and “ Great wealth of rubies here.” Joy reawakened 
in her, and, this being so, she could admit for the first 
time that joy had lain dead since Martin went away 
All in between had been a pursuit of forgetfulness. 

They passed on to a long road, shadowy and still. 
Great white godowns—like fat-paunched merchants— 
were ranged along it, well fed with the produce of the 
East. Their guardians sat about open doors and 
played cards upon the steps. Dim figures passed, 
made furtive by the night. When the warehouses 
came to an end ships were revealed lying along the 
docks. Tina was reminded of Mr. Shaw, and watched 
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their names. A black-sided tramp drew near, stained 

_ with red rust, thin funnelled, derricks swinging against 
the stars, clangorous with the noise of loading. She 
was bathed in the harsh glare of electric lights through 
which the dust drifted in filmy clouds. On the ugly 
stern Tina read: “‘ Merthyr—Cardiff.”” There were 
many figures upon her decks, but Tina could not decide 
whether she saw the lamp-trimmer or not, for they 
were all oddly alike and inhuman, men cut from black 
cardboard. She smiled. Albert Shaw was out here, 
too, on the other side of the bazaar’s wall. 

Cap’n Whelan, who had remained puffing at his 
pipe as if exhausted by his earlier eloquence, spoke 
gruffly to the driver. The car slowed down and 
stopped beside the wharf. There were no ships here, 
only darkness. 

** Boat’s waiting,” he said, and got out. Tina followed 
him, and stood on one side while he paid the fare. 
The car swung round, bathing her in light, and then 
it became no more than a red dot fleeing back to the 
rank outside the hotel. A long journey, Tina thought. 
Cap’n Whelan led the way across the dock to steps 
descending into the night. He swore and kicked 
something, which became the figure of a man jumping 
up and rousing a fellow sleeper. Commands were 
given shortly. The figures vanished down the steps, 
and they followed. The place smelt of slime. Tina 
felt her way cautiously, and, coming to the bottom, 
discovered a boat here. She took Cap’n Whelan’s 
extended hand. It closed over hers, soft and wet. 
Then she was sitting on the side-thwart, Cap’n Whelan 
hulking blackly in the stern, and the Malays were 
rowing, grunting at each stroke. 
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The black water sang by, swirling into whiteness 
where the oars dipped. The tall piles slipped away. 
The rattle of the Merthyr’s winch came thinly. 

Cap’n Whelan chuckled suddenly and slapped his 
knee. He had thought of another joke. He was 
becoming quite a humorist, and the knowledge pleased 
him. 

“ Just as well y’don’t believe girls is ruined,’ he 
said. ‘“ Be a good place fer ruining, eh ? ” 

Tina could see the curves of his shoulders shaking. 

“Perfect,” she agreed, and laughed, too. The 
silly old monster! She wceuld have laughed at 
anything at the moment. 

“'T’ Hirondelle !”’ 

Tina followed the line of the outstretched arm. She 
saw a silhouette ship, blacker than the night. Her 
masts were thin as spears, the riding lights glowing 
against the stars. Rigging made fine tracery. She 
seemed quiet and dead, a phantom ship which would 
vanish at dawn. Tina nodded to Cap’n Whelan. 
She did not want to say anything. Her heart was 
fluttering. She felt as if she were ten years old and 
having terrible adventures in the black stable-loft. 

The gentle crunch of wood on wood made the 
Hirondelle real. Her side rose above the dinghy. 
Tina put out her hand and touched it. Cap’n Whelan 
rose, and the boat rocked as he stepped out. He 
helped Tina up, and they ascended the short ladder to 
the deck. It was dark and silent, but Cap’n Whelan’s 
shadow showed the way, swaying from side to side. 
A smell of tar was in the air. They descended into 
the black pit of the saloon. Tina stood uncertain at 
the foot of the companion-way. 
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Cap’n Whelan was at home now. He moved with 
sure steps across the place and opened a door. A warm 
oblong of light appeared, against which he stood 
outlined in sepia. He spoke to someone within, and 
then turned to her. 

“ All right,” he said. ‘Come on. Mr. Carrington 
ashore. Drunk, I suppose, gambling—fool. Left 
Nagashima in charge of Samuel.” His voice softened 
on the name. ‘ Kid don’t look himself, but that 
ain’t his fault, poor little bastard.” The epithet was 
one of tenderness. ‘See fer yerself.”’ 

He stood aside. 

The ship was very quiet. Tina crossed to the 
door, and looked into a tiny cabin. She had a vague 
impression of stacks of baby’s clothes neat from the 
shop, tins of baby’s food ranged about and a baby 
smell in the air. She realised that a Japanese was 
sitting in the corner. But what she saw was Samuel, 
lying naked in the bunk, his skin covered with heat 
rash, his thin limbs flung out, his eyes closed. Three 
quick running steps took her to him, and he was in her 
arms. The little body was soft against her flesh, 
her right breast moulded into it. Samuel nestled to 
her. She felt the beat of his heart against hers. 
Joyous thrills of pain ran through her, setting her 
a-quiver. 

Tina stood erect, her head up, her cloak flung back, 
her white arms about the babe. The light of the oil- 
lamp was soft and mellow. She looked out beyond 
Cap’n Whelan into the darkness of the saloon. Her 
eyes were shining like stars, and a crinkling smile 
bent up the corners of her mouth. 

The Americans should have seen that picture. 
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Billy Bowden, Mr. Heathershaw and the rest would 
have discovered the Tina they had fumbled blindly for 
and missed. But the only onlookers were the smooth- 
faced Nagashima and Cap’n Whelan. The master 
stood in the darkness, goggling in. He did not know 
quite what he had done, but he was glad in his fat 
heart. Cap’n Whelan would show them ; he got what 
he wanted. 


CHAPTER IV 


Pr NINA had fallen in love for the second time in her 
life—and seriously in love. In three glorious 
days the infant Samuel had won her heart. 

She was alone with him in the cabin. This was 
the hour dearest to her. The night had brought 
coolness and a breeze which set the dresses on the 
hooks whispering together. The timbers of the 
Hirondelle creaked gently, and the soothing chatter 
of the sea stole in through the open ports which were 
purple disks thick with stars. The lantern, turned 
low, gave off a sleepy light. A smell of tale powder 
and scented soap pervaded the cabin. It was a little 
home. Already she felt as if she had never lived 
anywhere else. 

Throughout the heavy, humid heat of the day 
Samuel had been peevish, but now he lay peacefully 
on the bunk, his drowsy blue eyes looking up at her 
in quaint inquiry as if he had some important matter 
he wished to raise, but was too content to trouble 
about it. He was fed and bathed and happy. Tina, 
kneeling on the floor, crooned over him. He gave her 
his red-gummed smile as the long lashes fluttered down 
and were lifted again in an effort to remain awake. 

Tina, swept away by a sudden welling of love, bent 
impetuously and kissed his round little stomach, 
snuzzling her face uponit. Signs of the rash still showed, 
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_ but the skin was fresh to her mouth and the body sweet 


without a trace of the fever which had burned in it. 

“ Ah,” panted Tina, eating him hungrily with her 
lips, ‘‘ why aren’t you mine? Why aren’t you all 
mine ? ”’ 

The hushed cry came from her heart. She crouched 
there, her face still resting on him, her hair tumbled 
forward, her arms pressing him to her with fierce 
gentleness. Why wasn’t he hers ?—why, for her, 
only the bitter-sweet of foster-motherhood ? This 
babe whom she adored depended on her now for his 
very life, but she had not given him life. It had 
come out of nothingness and stirred and quickened in 
another woman’s womb. A stab of jealousy shot 
through her. She hated that rival, the unknown 
mother, with unreasoning, instinctive hatred. The gods 
had been so good to the creature—had given her Samuel 
—and she had appreciated the gift so little that she 


had let him go, abandoned him. Whatever the ex- 


planation behind the coming of Samuel to the brig, 
Tina was confident that the mother was entirely to 
blame by neglect or selfishness or sheer brutality. 
That vile woman ! 

And here was she worshipping—burnt up by love 
which hurt—yet she had not gone down into hell 
to carry Samuel to the sunlight. He had not lain 
beneath her heart, nor had she known his tugging 
lips. Her firm breasts tingled at the thought, ached. 
She was only a governess. If Martin had come back 
—if Martin had come back! A governess—that was 
the bitterness of it. But there was sweet, too. At 
least he was her Samuel now—to cherish, to weep 


over, to laugh at, to suffer for. Hers! She lay very 
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still, her cheek scarcely touching him, her pulses 
moving to the music of his heart. Tears were upon 
her lashes. 

The door opened noiselessly and Cap’n Whelan 
stood looking in. The master would never learn to 
knock for admittance aboard his own ship, and this 
although, entering so one evening he had found Tina 
standing in her bath-tub, wearing only a towel folded 
in the fashion of a peaked turban about her head. 
Surprise had chained him for a moment, but Tina 
had stood unabashed, the calm of the Orient in her 
face—an effect heightened by the turban—her lips 
closed, her eyes steady, her body at ease. A hint of 
self-consciousness, a murmur, would have made her 
immodest and brazen. But she had stood there 
waiting quite naturally, and Cap’n Whelan had closed 
the door hastily and departed, swearing and sweating. 
The incident had not been referred to, and though 
Cap’n Whelan had all the shyness of a rough man, 
the memory of it had not embarrassed him. It, in 
fact, had made no real inpression. 

Having come now to learn whether Samuel slept, 
he nodded satisfaction, but remained filling the door- 
way. His look of gratification was slowly replaced 
by a shadow as he studied the cabin and its occupants. 
He was puzzled. There was nothing wrong that he 
could see—everything was as it should be. The 
child looked content, the affection of the girl could 
not. be doubted. What ailed him, then? He felt 
uneasy. His cheeks puffed out in the way they had 
when he wrestled with thoughts. He thrust his 
hands into the top of his trousers and pressed against 
his stomach, denting it in, and then allowed it to 
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bulge back to its normal curve, only to repeat the 
process. His round eyes were clouded. 

This place smelt and looked like a room in a house 
and not a ship’s cabin at all. It made him feel clumsy, 
as if he had intruded, as if he didn’t belong to it and 
it to him. In three days that girl had worked the 
change. What would she do in three months, in a 
year? For all the time that Mr. Carrington had been 
aboard, his cabin was still part of the brig and he was 
merely a tenant. But this young woman seemed to 
have bought the freehold of her room and cut it off 
from the Hirondelle. It was different. 

He remained, turning the fact over in his stubborn 
fashion. 

Cap'n Whelan was right. The narrow world he 
owned was essentially stark, harsh and masculine. 


Tina’s cabin was a foreign country. Its femininity: 


was made more marked by contrast. The other 
cabins had an atmosphere of efficient bareness and 
order, like prison-cells, for they were the homes of 
men having few needs and long accustomed to dwelling 
in a confined space. Tina’s seemed full, crowded, 
untidy, as if it had just been the scene of an upheaval. 
Her clothes and the baby’s were everywhere. The 
walls were padded with them, they lay on chairs, on 
bunks, on floor. And yet the place contrived to be 
cosy and soft, like a nest. Something other than 
Cap’n Whelan’s discipline ruled in that corner of 
the Hirondelle. 

“Next thing they won’t be letting me in here,” he 
thought. 

That gave him the clue to his trouble, and he followed 
it out. The girl there, oblivious to him, held Samuel 
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in her young arms as if she were his owner. It was her 
possessive attitude which had been irking him. She 
seemed welded to Samuel and he to her by invisible 
ties which Cap’n Whelan could not even apprehend. 
If I don’t watch out that kid’ll grow up liking her 
better than me, he thought jealously. She was young 
and pretty and all of that. The kid would take to 
her. But Samuel was his; she was only a “hand ”’ 
aboard his brig, a darned stewardess. It was a damn’ 
shame. He wouldn’t stand for her stealing Samuel— 
he swore to it with silent obscenities. 

“'Y’—get up,” he ordered. “I'll look after my 
kid fer a while.” 

He stressed the possessive pronoun, and his harsh 
voice sounded very Joud in the scented cabin. 

Tina was startled and sprang round. 

“Ssh!” she said, finger to lip, and rose hastily. She 
was wearing the little frock edged and picked out in 
blue which made her look so young and put the colour 
of the deep ocean in her eyes. Mr. Heathershaw, in 
his moments of deepest chagrin, had never been able 
to resist that frock. They had bought it together 
in Marseilles. He had always been satisfied, for 
the moment, just to look at herinit. But the effect on 
Cap’n Whelan was different. He saw her through 
Samuel’s eyes, and his fears increased. The way she 
commanded his silence, too !—he was the one to issue 
commands aboard the Hirondelle. 

“See! He’s looking ever so much better. He 
must have a good night. It was so hot till sunset.” 
She spoke in a subdued voice, and nodded for him to 
look at the babe. 

Tina’s intuition had been quick to discover the 
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reason for Cap’n Whelan’s strangeness of manner. 
She knew his feelings were akin to hers. She sympathised 
with them but realised their threat. She, the foster- 
mother, was jealous of a shadow. He, the foster- 
father, was jealous of her in the flesh. They had only 
Samuel to love between them. She thought: Poor 
fat old soul, I must be careful. If he gets such ideas 
into his thick skull I shall lose the babe and shall be 
sent away from this dear brig back into the arms of 
Billy Bowden. Poor fat old soul! There was no 
bitterness in her. She understood his emotions all 
too well. It was idle asking a love like his to be logical 
or just. to others. Had she found Samuel’s mother 
kneeling there .. . 

Cap’n Whelan’s attention had been diverted, as she 
had intended, to the baby. The improvement was so 
marked that he could not close his eyes to it, nor, 
indeed, did he wish to. He had been a haunted man 
when Tina came aboard, and his last desire was to 
suffer those days over again. In a brief few hours 
she had nursed the child back from the jaws of death. 
He was sure if it. The thought sent a coldness run- 
ning through his hot body which quelled the flames 


of his wrath, though deep down in him the embers . 


of fear and sense of grievance still smouldered. He 
did not look at her, but, studying Samuel, gave a 
grunt of approval. 

“Yes,” he said, trying to keep his voice down to 
the conspiratorial tone she used and which always 
gave him a feeling that they were plotting together 
for Samuel’s sake against a relentless foe. 

“TI think,’ she whispered back, “‘it must be that 
soothing syrup you got from the Indian doctor in 
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Sourabaya.”” The soothing syrup was being poured 
in thrice-daily doses through the port, but Tina was 
prepared to sacrifice the truth or anything else to 
preserve their strange triangle. Cap’n Whelan was a 
man ; she knew how to handle him. 

He was appeased. A glow of gratification spread 
across his red face as his mood changed. The generosity 
of the tribute appealed to him subconsciously. He saw 
the position more sanely, and realised that it was the 
very greatness of his good fortune which had made 
him ungracious. He was unrepentent but convinced. 
The thing that mattered was Samuel’s welfare, and to 
that end this girl was one in a million. They had to 
be allies. And she was no fool. Perhaps after all 
she didn’t think she was running the whole show. He’d 
have to watch her all the same. The reservation, 
coming after his unspoken praise, was typical of 
Cap’n Whelan. 

*“ Fine stuff,” he agreed, and added : “ Y’ been good 
with him—better since y’ been aboard.” 

He stepped in and dismissed her with a jerk of his 
thumb. ‘Tina gave thanks with a smile for the word 
of commendation, the first she had had, and doubly 
_ precious because won from a situation which had 
promised only danger. She went away quietly, 
leaving him in undisputed and complete possession of 
his child. But she took with her the warmth of the 
little body, and the touch of the white skin still glowed 
on cheek and lip. Cap’n Whelan moved to the chair 
in the corner, and collapsed there heedless of the 
clothes upon it. He rested his great chin on his palm, 
and sat meditating over the baby with solemn and 
phlegmatic attention. 
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Up on deck the Hirondelle was discovered going 
quietly on her way beneath a great company of stars. 
Mr. Carrington lounged in the stern, his hands in 
his pockets, his face turned up. He looked long and 
lean and straight, like a spar of the ship. There 
was just enough breeze to keep the sails rounded 
and smooth asa gull’s wings. The darkness was misty, 
as if, afar off, gossamers were woven in it. Away to 
port there was a faint smudge of heavier blackness. 
That was Celebes. Behind the horizon a light-house 
flashed, setting a recurring whiteness in the sky. 
Macassar seemed further off than the furthest star. 
Its lights had long been quenched by the great 
sea. 

Tina, alone by the rail, was giving herself up to a 
sensation which she had never experienced until she 
joined the Hirondelle. It was such a distinct and 
definite thing that she had given it a name. She 
called it “‘ feeling little ’—a silly name, she admitted, 
and yet an expressive one. The effect arose from the 
serene sovereignty of night over a small ship in the 
arms of the wind at sea. Humans and their affairs 
were reduced to proper perspective. The soul, escap- 
ing into upper air, could contemplate them with a 
detached but kindly interest. Life became an in- 
finitesimal part of something else, a minute in a cen- 
tury, and the pain or the joy of such a brief space was 


of no concern. Past, present and future coalesced ~ 


into eternity. One became no more than a speck of 
dust in the naked sweep of the universe, and yet at 
the same time in “feeling little” there was a godlike 
quality, inspiring and ennobling. 

The Hirondelle stole on, and in the stern Tina and 
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Mr. Carrington, unconscious of each other, smoked the 
opium of the night and had their dreams. 

Amidships, Nagashima, too, was dreaming, but 
his pipe was two feet of fat bamboo turned slightly 
at the end. He sat upon the step of his galley. Against 
the faint red glow of the stove within his straw hat 
was transformed into a dark halo about his head. 
He was naked to the waist, and his oily skin rippled as 
his fingers stole up and down the five holes of the 
shakuhacht. Drawn by the music, which was one 
with the night and her thoughts, Tina joined him 
presently. She sat upon a coil of rope, but did not 
speak. Nagashima’s inky eyes looked up once, 
accepting her presence. Then the lids closed down 
again, black-lashed beneath black brows, and the 
cook forgot her. His upper lip hung forward over 
the pipe, giving to the shadowy face an expression of 
smiling oblivion. He had ceased to be a creature 
of pots and pans, and had become ancient and wise 
and elemental. The notes he played were monotonous 
and recurrent, like the rising of sun and moon, the 
movements of the tides, life and death. The rhythm 
was Nature’s. The mind knew what the next note 
would be, but when it came it was satisfying and 
beautiful by its very inevitability. 

Tina put her head back against a weather-worn 
cask and looked into the sky, giving herself up to a 
~ satisfaction which was physical as well as mental. 
She felt drowsy and intoxicated. Her lips parted 
sensually ; her eyes grew soft. The night seemed to 
press upon her lightly-clad body. The stars blazed. 

The cook ceased to play, but the notes continued to 
hang in the air. He drank deeply from a tin jug, 
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and, taking up a samisen, began to sing, accompany- 
ing himself. The three strings of the fiddle throbbed, 
and his reedy voice rose plaintively, hushed and thin. 
The words were barbaric, slurring syllables. To Tina 
they were little cries of grief. She translated them 
into broken sentences. <Ai-e, perhaps there is a meet- 
ing again, O love. Perhaps again, O love.... It 
is winter and the trees are bare of blossom—my heart 
is bare. The Spring will come melting the snow on 
Fujiyama, and the waters will laugh. There will be 
blossom, O my dear, but who will melt the snow on 
my heart and set blossom init? ... 

And though Nagashima turned into music which 
skipped and danced there remained beneath the 


merriment a sob and catch. Some hidden undertone © 


which wept: Ai-e, beloved, while we rejoice there are 
lovers who mourn... . 

But Tina found there was joy also in this sorrow 
because it was native to the human heart and the music 
mellowed it with the breath of soil and sea, so that 
the spirit could not rebel, but accepted it with the 
calm she had seen upon the faces of graven Buddhas. 
She lay back, dreaming. 

Cap’n Whelan, coming on deck, took shape before 
Mr. Carrington like a vast genie emerging smokily 
from a bottle. He stood scraping the moisture off 
his arms with the side of his hand and drawing in 
his pouchy lips. Mr. Carrington had been following 
an entrancing, if muddled, path through the laby- 
rinths of the stars and life, but he was not annoyed 
by this intrusion. He accepted it, and, turning his 
long face towards Cap’n Whelan, waited for him to 
speak, with patience and a complete lack of interest. 
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Cap’n Whelan walked to the rail, spat noisily, and 
returned again. 

“Suppose, mister, yer beginning t’be sorry y’done 
in all yer cash at Ah-Loo’s and got full of his 
rot-gut ?,”’ 

The mate’s head moved in brief denial. 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘ Fan-tan’s fair. It wasn’t 
written I’d win that night. That was all.” His 
mouth closed up like a trap. He stood calm as a 
statue. Mr. Carrington was a gambler by conviction. 
He could have said a lot on the subject, but did not 
trouble to, because it was his own concern if it was 
written that one night he should win wealth. For 
this was so; he had found it in the stars. He would 
leave Cap’n Whelan and the brig then, and in affluence 
begin a life of meditation and study. The thought of 
the assured golden future did not excite him. It 
had not come yet. In the meantime he was on the 
brig. ‘There was no use quarrelling with the present. 
One could afford to wait when one was wise. 

The master dismissed the theory of destiny in 
fan-tan with a short, coarse word. His gambles 
depended upon the cleverness and hardness of Cap’n 
Whelan rather than any whim of Chance. The mate 
was a fool. He looked beyond him at the rippling, 
whispering wake of the Hirondelle. 

But during his vigil in the cabin Cap’n Whelan had 
been grappling with perplexities. Samuel alone could 
make him ponder matters other than the practical. 
Cap’n Whelan had never indulged in such musings 
until he reached the age of fifty. Shaped and set in 
another mould he did not find it easy to accommodate 
himself to the new conditions. He was continually 
G 
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being brought up against abstract ideas which before 
Samuel’s advent had no existence. They put a 
strain upon his mind and he had to do a lot of worry- 
ing to comprehend them. But he had made a dis- 
covery that night of which he was proud, even though 
it troubled him. 

“‘ Mister,” he said, abruptly after a long pause, 
“has it ever struck y’ that ifi——’’ He halted, lost 
for words. “ Has it ever struck y’, mister,” he began 
again, ‘“‘that if y’love a thing it’s bound to hurt y’, 
and that y’may have t’put up wi’ t’hurt fer the sake 
of the thing what gives it, mister ? ” 

He mopped his brow in triumph. Well put that. 
Took a bit of thinking out. What’d the mate have to 
say to that ? 

“‘ Ah,” was the mate’s comment. They might have 
been discussing the weather. 

Exasperated beyond endurance Cap’n Whelan 
sprang forward. His great fists fell on the mate’s 
shoulders, gripping them in an iron clutch, and he 
shook the man to and fro, desperately, as if trying 
to rouse him from a trance. Mr. Carrington did 
not struggle. The Old Man was in a temper, it 
seemed. 

“'Y’,” snarled Cap’n Whelan into the other’s 
face, “y’ poor Gawd-damned miserable worm 0’ 
hell—y’aint never loved nothing, mister. No, you 
ain’t never! Y’ain’t never even loved yer miserable 
self. Y’ ce 

He flung the mate away from him in contempt and 
loathing, and brushed his hands as if they had been in 
contact with the unclean. Mr. Carrington recovered 
his balance, and stood still. He made neither comment 
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nor protest. But, as he always did, Cap’n Whelan 
felt that the man’s indomitable self-possession had 
beaten him in the end, making his righteous anger 
ridiculous. He stood fuming, but he was powerless. 
Mr. Carrington was a good mate and he stayed with the 
Hirondelle, which was more than any other mate had 
done. Business first. He could not afford to discharge 
Mr. Carrington. But he hated the man. Might as 
well talk to a figurehead. That mate knew nothing, 
cared for nothing, was only animated muscle and bone 
and skin. 

“Stars be spat Cap’n Whelan. He turned 
angrily and stamped away to the port side where he 
stood chewing his lips. 

Mr. Carrington, by the wheel, was as unmoved as 
the Malay at hisside. <A ray of light striking up showed 
their faces dimly: the one golden, oval and expres- 
sionless, the other long, blue-framed and set. Both 
looked like dumb men, or men to whom the gift of 
speech was superfluous. The brig swayed easily. 
The sound of Nagashima’s music stole to the stern 
and passed out into the encompassing night. Mr. 
Carrington thought: sly, that music—runs away 
from you. He ceased to listen. Time slipped by, 
unnoticed, like the sea. A shadow struck the ship’s 
bell eight times. The sounds broke through the 
quiet darkness like flashes of flame. They aroused a 
stir about the Hirondelle. Routine without ceremony 
was the rule. Dim shapes came and went from the 
fo’c’sle. Whispered monosyllables, and another 
helmsman stood at the wheel, his fellow passing forward 
on silent feet. Mr. Carrington, the watch over, 
simply slouched below. Cap’n Whelan remained by 
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the rail. The hush descended again, and the Hirondelle 
might have been a ship untenanted by man. 

Presently Nagashima appeared. He brought the 
master a mug of chocolate. This was a custom of 
long standing. Whenever he took the middle watch 
Cap’n Whelan had his chocolate, no matter how 
tropical the night. He liked it sticky with sweetness, 
greasy, steaming and heavy. It was the only drink 
he ever took which did not come out of a bottle. He 
received the mug with a grunt, and Nagashima made 
his bow and left him. 

Cap’n Whelan drank slowly, smacking his lips and 
‘rolling the fluid about on his tongue. It stuck to your 
ribs, this stuff. Inside the layers of fat his stomach 
glowed. The heat joined forces with the warmth of 
the air and brought freshets of sweat from him. He 
did not mind that. It was good for you, natural. 
~ The last dregs were almost solid. He held them in 
his mouth until they dissolved, and then, with a 
pleasant sensation of regret, walked to the scuttle 
and put the mug down. As usual he experienced a 
temptation to call for the cook to bring more, and, as 
usual, he conquered it. Cap’n Whelan was not the 
man to pamper himself. 

He listened by the scuttle. All was quiet below. 
Kid was better, no doubt of it. He went back to his 
position. Tina, returning from forward, her head 
still echoing with Nagashima’s music, saw him. She 
knew she would not be able to sleep yet, for she felt 
charged with emotional activity, and so she joined him, 
leaning on the rail at his side. Already Tina had 
learnt the ways of the Hirondelle ; she did not speak 
until the master addressed her. There was no hurry ; 
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she was content to watch the sea sliding by in dark 
masses, breaking here and there in gleams of white 
light, like sudden, flashing smiles. How close it looked. 
She felt as if she had never seen the sea before ; as if 
the voyage with Mr. Heathershaw had been made on 
some other element. The brig was a creature of 
the deeps ; the liner had been a means of transport. 

Cap’n Whelan, who had seemed to be quite unaware 
of her presence, spoke without turning his head: 
* Still sleeping.” 

* Yes, I’m glad.” 

“Can do with it.” 

They were silent for a time. A mass of flotsam 
—boughs and palm fronds—drifted by, making clawing 
noises on the side. Cap’n Whelan, watching it, spoke 
again. 

** Y’like babies,” he said, not as a question. 

eee. 

She heard his finger tapping on the rail to emphasise 
the point he was about to make. 

** Well, then, why in hell’s name haven’t y’had one 
of yer own?” 

Tina knew that another wave of jealousy had swept 
up in him. The question took her off-guard. She had 
been dreaming too long to the music of shakuhachi 
and samisen. Cap’n Whelan’s finger had tapped, 
also, on her heart. She drew a sharp breath but made 
no answer. 

** Babies,” he was going on, “ easy enough fer a girl 
t’get, Lord knows. Trouble generally seems to be 
t’other way round. If y’ wanted a baby y’d get it 
and to the devil with all else. There ain’t no law 
against having babies.” 
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His voice was impersonal. Tina was surprised to 
find that she welcomed this intrusion into the secrets 
of her life—though intrusions attempted by other 
men with various motives had always been repulsed. 
She did not think of Cap’n Whelan as a man, however. 
He remained the monster of their first meeting. At 
the moment, indeed, he was no more than a gruff 
rumble in the night which had bewitched her. And 
she found that she wanted to talk of the things she 
had been thinking of while Nagashima played—wanted 
to talk about babies and all those things. 

“ Well,” she said evenly, ‘‘ one has to find the right 
father.” 

“‘ Should have got married respec’ble like, y’. Me— 
Tmnofool. Y’ wasn’t cut out for this harlot business. 
Should have been a wife—respec’ble—babies.”’ 

A sigh escaped from between Tina’s twisted lips. 
Cap’n Whelan did not hear it. 

““T’ve been a wife,” she said. 

“ Hully gee, have y’?”’ His head swung sharply, 
and she knew his eyes had gone rounder than ever. 


She saw him nodding against the stars. ‘‘ Never ’a’ 
thought it. Look such a kid. Any babies ? ” 

“* None.” 

“T thought y’liked °em ? Why not?” 

“God knows.” 

“* And are y’ still married ? ”’ 

“T don’t know.” 


“Y’say y’don’t know if y’are or not?” protested 
Cap’n Whelan. 

The impulse was on Tina. She could talk to Cap’n 
Whelan of that of which no other man had heard her 
speak. 
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. . . During the war,” she said, watching the sea. 
“He was an Australian soldier on nine days’ leave. 
As he was the only man I’d ever loved, I married him 
on sight. We did those things then.”’ Ca’pn Whelan 
could not see her bitter mouth. ‘‘ You remember 
what I told you about being a mouse-trap for men. 
I married him because I wanted him and would never 
want anyone else. So the mouse took the cheese, and 
left the trap empty. He went away and never came 
back. No, he never came back.’ Her hands went 
out in a calm gesture of finality. 

“He must ’a’ been a——”’ 

** Oh, you don’t need to tell me what he was,” Tina 
interrupted sharply. “I know he was weak—no 
good. I knew it while I had him. I know it now. 
But I love him just the same. Love !—love’s got 
nothing to do with virtues and qualities. Love’s 
just a thing that comes down on you like fever or 
measles. You can’t explain why you get it or how. 
Good Lord, cap’n, look at the people you see others 
marrying. Look at them!” 

“ True,” said Cap’n Whelan, who had often marvelled 
at that, not being a marrying man himself. 

** And the cleverer we are with men the greater fools 
we are. The more men want us the poorer kind of 
man we pick in the end. The renowned beauties— 
the girls whose printed pictures are in the wallets of 
men who’ve never been within a thousand miles of 
them—what kind of husbands do they pick? Cads! 
Wasters! Rotters!” 

Cap’n Whelan’s mind did not allow for side-tracks. 
When Tina talked it had quite enough to do following 
the main thread. 
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“‘ But y’ tried to trace him, didn’t y’ ?” 

“T went to the Australian Headquarters in Horse- 
ferry Road. They were quite kind, but secretly 
amused. I was one of the dupes, and a dupe is 
always funny. It was just before the armistice. 
He’d been invalided home. A wound in the leg. 
Nothing that could have affected his memory. He’d 
gone—that was all. They knew nothing about me. 
His mother was registered as next-of-kin. I had my 
‘lines ’—Lord help me !—and of course they’d have 
traced him and so on, but——” She broke off on a 
note of disdain. 

“Well, didn’t they ? ”’ 

“T loved him,” Tina pointed out. “It was my 
fault if he didn’t love me. What would have been 
the use of crawling after him? I kept our nine days 
and let him go. It’s no use being a worm in this life. 
I can face things.”’ Her chin went up. 

“Y’was a fool,” Cap'n Whelan gave judgment. 
“Was he rich ? ” 

“Heaven knows. He said he was—that his people 
were big land-owners. Station people, he called them. 
But—heaven knows! He said so many things. They 
were good to hear, but——! ” 

“* ‘Well, well, well!’ said Cap’n Whelan. “So all 
this time y’been Mrs. Murray and not ‘miss’ at 
all ?”’ 

“No, not Murray, Mrs. Martin. Agnew—that is if 
he wasn’t already married. I don’t know.” Tina 
was thinking out loud: “ Lieutenant Martin Agnew, 
19th Battalion, with his turned-up hat and his swagger. 
Funny !” 

Cap’n Whelan, like a black rock beside her, made no 
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further comment. Tina was not disappointed. She 
had not wanted sympathy. Cap’n Whelan would 
never have heard her story had he been a man ready 
to blunder into words of consolation. She had almost 
forgotten him in her own thoughts. A sense of elation 
was in her. This strange environment was healing 
her. For the first time she had been able to speak of 
the scar in her life. That was a good sign. Not only 
had she escaped from the tribe of Billy Bowdens, 
but, also, she was beginning to escape from the past. 
Samuel came into her mind. This escape was the 
babe’s gift in return for her love. Gratitude intensi- ~ 
fied that love. Cap’n Whelan at her elbow was nothi 
He was merely part of the brig, and the brig was 
Samuel’s. 

But Cap’n Whelan was no longer at her elbow. He 
had stepped into the night and now walked the deck 
concerned and agitated, blessing the darkness which 
had saved him from betraying himself. Martin 
Agnew? Martin Agnew? That was the name. He 
shook his head vigorously. Jealousy had been driven 
out by even sharper fear. This girl was as necessary 
to the kid as the kid was to him. He did not think 
of her as a living soul but as part of Samuel’s equipment. 
In no other way did she matter to him. Probably 
- another Agnew. He had said his people were land- 
owners. But, anyway, that was not the point. Agnew 
had had his chance, whoever he was, just as Samuel’s 
mother had. They had both abandoned their 
possessions which had become treasure-trove. They 
were his now. Findings were keepings. His fists 
clenched and he inflated his cheeks in defiance. Who’d 
say otherwise? He prowled about in the darkness, 
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pugnacious and arrogant, as if seeking someone who 
dared to oppose his claim. 

Unnoticed, the night had grown mistier, the gossamers 
drawing in. Now, without warning, there came sharp 
driving rain, warm to the skin. It burst upon the 
Hirondelle with a rush and clatter. The sea sizzled 
into whiteness as though suddenly brought to boiling- 
point. A squall of wind buffeted the brig over, laughed 
merrily in the rigging, and passed. The darkness 
was silvered by the rushing downpour. 

“Them ports in Samuel’s cabin is open,” roared 
Cap’n Whelan. He rushed fcr the scuttle. Tina’s 
mind had been quicker than his. She was at the foot 
of the companion-way, hurrying. Cap’n Whelan was 
gratified, but the incident, small in itself, confirmed 
him in his knowledge that the girl was necessary to 
Samuel. 

His clothes were soaking. He let them fall from 
him, and stood naked in the rain. The torrents 
poured over him, like the water over the back of a 
whale. He squabbed his chest and stomach with his 
great soft paws. A drop of rain did a man good. 
It cleared his head. Sticky all day. This was just 
what they needed. He wallowed about. 

The shower passed with startling completeness. At 
one moment the brig was in the heart of a deluge, and 
in the next she had emerged from it like a swimmer 
after a plunge, invigorated and wet. The rain went 
thrashing on across the waters. Stars came back 
into a sky washed clean. The breeze resumed its 
gentle way. Drops pitter-pattered from sails, rigging 
and. spars. The helmsman shook the water from his 
shining skin. A pleasant aroma of wet wood and tar 
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rose steamily. In answer to Cap’n Whelan’s shout a 
Malay hastened to bring a towel and dry clothes, and 
then, as he stood naked, the primitive man, Cap’n 
Whelan discovered that Martin Agnew had been no 
more than a bogey created by the warmth of the night 
and the surprise of her story. 

*“ Can’t be the same, and, anyway, she’ll never know 
and they'll never know,” he affirmed with confidence. 
There was no danger at all of the vital cog being 
jerked out of Samuel’s existence. That was all he 
had to trouble himself about. 

Mr. Carrington, relieving him at four, found the 
master quite cheerful and apparently forgetful of their 
clash. 

“Nice drop of rain, mister,’ he remarked. ‘‘ Had 
a bath. Done y’good to have one, too. Y’mayn’t 
sweat much, but y’don’t wash much neither.” 

“So,” said the mate. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“Yer a funny swine,” was Cap’n Whelan’s comment. 
He went to his sleep, well content, being cured alike 
of jealousy and fear. 

The spinning globe wore the night thin to let through 
the dawn. The people of the Hirondelle paid scant 
heed to the rosy glory. It was part of their routine. 
The flushed sun rose beyond her curtsying bows, 
while the crew washed down the decks. A plume 
of smoke stole from the bent, black chimney of the 
galley. The breeze held. Celebes was below the 
horizon now, and the world was composed of jade sea 
and blue sky. Nagashima, straw-hatted, thrust his 
head out of the galley and shouted. The Malay 
steward came in response and carried breakfast aft, 
trailing an appetising smell behind him. Mr. Carrington, 
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waiting for his relief, sniffed appreciatively as the man 
passed. He lit his morning pipe. In the fresh light 
he looked frowsy and sallow. The crew crouched 
about in the bows eating a mess of rice and fish from 
small bowls. Another peaceful day had begun, 
like yesterday and like to-morrow. 

Down in the saloon breakfast was served. 

**Morning,” grunted Cap’n Whelan to Tina as he 
sat down heavily at the head of the table. 

** Good-morning, cap’n.” 

Meals were silent functions aboard the Hirondelle. 
Cap’n Whelan, long accustomed to eating alone, had 
no table-talk, nor did he approve of it. You were 
there to feed ; no sense in wasting time on gabbling. 
The grub was the thing. He helped himself liberally 
to curry, and began on it, pushing it into his spoon 
with a piece of bread and sucking it down. His eyes 
were intent on his plate. The steward stood at his 
elbow ready to replenish it. Cap’n Whelan was fond 
of curry. 

Something of the night still brooded in the narrow 
saloon, for the light was bad and the place by day 
was always shadowy. But the intimacy of their talk 
on deck had gone. And yet, though strangers again, 
they were occupied with thoughts of each other—and 
thoughts which would have been equally astonishing 
had they been revealed. 

Tina had awakened with a keen sense of enjoyment. 
This new life was so good. It held love, security, 
interest and novelty. There was no longer any 
need for her to dramatise life; life dramatised her, 
The very simplest acts gained an exotic quality from 
the setting. Even this business of eating breakfast 
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had a thrill in it—to be out at sea in a brig, sitting 
opposite the old monster, waited on by a Malay in 
a sarong and sleeveless singlet, voyaging to the 
unknown. Yes, it was good. But her very happiness 
alarmed her. Experience had not led Tina to believe 
that the happy times were the longest lived. 

Cap’n Whelan was, in a sense, a man, and she was 
as much dependent upon him as she had ever been on 
Mr. Heathershaw. More, indeed, since there was only 
one Cap’n Whelan with Samuel and a brig in all the 
world. He could cast her off whenever he chose. 
That was the chilling thought. It awoke something 
like panicin her. He was soruthless, so unapproachable. 
Her only claim on him was through the babe. If 
he decided that Samuel could do without her she 
would be sent away. But she wouldn’t go! She’d 
make him marry her rather than do that. She stole 
a glance at him. 

The heat of the day had not begun, but already 
Cap’n Whelan was flushed and damp. He bulged 
over the table and over the arms of his chair. Her 
nostrils caught his steamy smell which suggested de- 
caying vegetation. Some curry had fallen on his 
chin, AU his attention was concentrated on the food. 
He was like some vast organism—a tremendous jelly- 
fish—existing merely to exist, heartless, soulless, 
mindless. And yet this mountain of flesh loved 
Samuel, was an idolater worshipping another man’s 
child with terrible tenderness. The fact made him a 
human being, and, as she thought of it, Tina felt pity 
for Cap’n Whelan, seeing him as one under a comical 
curse, blighted by the absurd tragedy of his fatness. 
She wondered what manner of man he would have 
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been if Nature had been kinder when she contrived 
his shell. How different he might have been had 
he been made outwardly attractive, if he had gone 
through life and found himself at fifty as fit and erect 
and normal as Mr. Heathershaw. 

But to marry Cap’n Whelan ! Anyway, it was 
out of the question. She was married already, and 
he knew it. Just as well for him, Tina knew her 
capacity for doing the incredible when desperate. She 
had married Martin because she had been desperately 
eager to make joy permanent. And now she was as 
desperately eager to make this voyage go on and on. 
Perhaps her revelations of the night had been a 
mistake. Had she kept her secret it might have been 
wiser. Tina had no respect for the ceremony of 
marriage. Even bigamy with Cap’n Whelan .. .! 
Anything rather than a return to the world. For the 
bluff had been called. She could never go back to the 
life of high adventure with the Mr. Heathershaws and 
the Billy Bowdens. What a courtship it would have 
been ! 

A bare brown arm came over her shoulder and took 
away her plate. 

“More curry, boy,” said Cap’n Whelan. 

The baby began to cry. 

‘““There’s Samuel. Excuse me,” said Tina, and left 
the table hurriedly, without an inkling that her 
promptness brought back to Cap’n Whelan the name 
of Martin Agnew who was not to be allowed to rob 
Samuel of such a nurse. 

The day drifted by, golden with sunshine, idle yet 
full, monotonous yet eventful in the thousand little 
happenings of their life. The brig crept on towards 
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New Guinea, effortlessly, sailing a summer sea where 
time was not. Junks, high sterned, lumbered past, 
their ribbed sails brown oblongs against the blue. 
Porpoises came and went. Flying-fishes flashed away 
in diamond-bright shoals. In the later afternoon a 
big, yellow-funnelled Dutch steamer passed. Tina, 
sitting on deck, one foot rocking the cradle, looked 
at her with new eyes. She saw glasses levelled from 
the towering decks ; her imagination heard the sounds 
of a gramophone and the shouts of people playing 
shuffle-board and quoits and tennis. How hard they 
had to work to avoid boredom! She pictured them 
pitying that white girl down there in the little sailing- 
ship not much better than a junk. 

What a life for a girl !—and when you looked at her 
through these glasses—Zeiss they were, yes, German ; 
expensive, very good—you could see she was quite 
young. Daughter? Wife? A baby, eh? Extra- 
ordinary lives people led. No doubt about it there 
was truth in the old saying about not knowing how the 
other half lived. That was the best of travel: it was 
an education ; it opened one’s eyes. Weren’t those 
glasses splendid ? 

And much more in the same strain. 

The big ship swept along, the Hirondelle salaaming 
as the wash caught her. The sun was sinking. The 
long rays set the rows of ports afire. Nagashima came 
out and waved a dirty rag. Handkerchiefs fluttered. 
Tina felt the glee of a child. Those people were 
outside the mystery. Her mouth bent gravely in that 
slow smile which men had found maddeningly enig- 
matic. It said: I have a secret you can never know. 
It is a lovely secret—and it is just beyond your reach. 
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Aboard the Dutchman the dressing-gong would 
have gone, and the men would be gathering in the 
smoke-room for their cocktails while the women 
wondered what frocks they should wear and hoped 
they would not have to miss any dances on account of 
a shortage of partners. They were all travelling amid 
useless complexities to complexities. They did not 
know how simple and satisfying was life aboard a brig. 

To sail on and on in the Hirondelle—on and on. 


Bek 1h 4 
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CHAPTER V 


Netherlandia and rejoined the party which 

met every night upon Li-Goon’s verandah, 
They were surprised to see him, for he had been in the 
Philippines for some time, and they were beginning 
to fancy he must have made good over there. But 
the last Dutch steamer had set him down on the beach 
with his battered fibre suit-case. They had asked no 
questions, accepting him back into the circle with 
friendly nods. He had returned—that was all. 

** Have a drink ? ” they said. 

Netherlandia was one of those places everybody 
was always on the point of leaving for good—to go 
Home, to take up a fine position in civilisation—but, 
for this reason and that, they remained. Or if they 
went away they drifted back again, as Tom Thompson 
had. This inability to escape from Netherlandia was 
due to the flaws in human nature rather than any 
charm about the place. It was no more than a row 
of huts and houses which had an appearance of clinging 
tenaciously to the strip of beach between the waters 
of Wilhelmina Bay and the shoulders of the hills of 
Dutch New Guinea. Behind it, thick and dense and 
green lay unknown jungle; before it ill-charted sea. 
The insignificant settlement seemed to be in perpetual 
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danger of being overwhelmed by the one or the other 
—engulfed by the green tide or the blue. 

No such town was to be found in British territory, 
for Netherlandia, in a sense, had been built by birds. 
It owed its existence chiefly to the trade in plumes, and 
birds of paradise might not be shot across the border. 
In the season when the sun shone the two hundred 
yard crescent of Wilhelminastraat was en féte with 
colours gayer than those of any bunting : showers of 
shimmering feathers, bright and light and misty, 
brought in by hunters from the dim and secret valleys 
inland. Buyers came from afar, and Li-Goon’s store 
was busy. 

But Li-Goon’s was not a mere trading place. It was 
the social centre of Netherlandia, at once the only 
club and the only hotel. Outside it darkness descended 
upon the outpost with the night. 

The shop was built of split bamboo—walls, floor 
and ceiling. The chairs and tables were of split 
bamboo. Everywhere the eye found neat parallel 
lines with slightly convex surfaces in between. It 
_ was said that when these lines tied themselves into 
. knots the time had come to get up-country again or 
catch the next steamer away. There was the story 
with a moral of the young man who had set himself 
to solve the puzzle of how bamboo became tied in 
loops and whirls and spun around like the Catherine- 
wheels one had as a kid. He sat very late with a 
bottle for counsellor and presumably he succeeded 
in his task, for he was found in the morning looking 
incredibly wise and rather startled. He had cut his 
throat from ear to ear, 

His experience had served to discourage other 
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_ investigators. Men who had never mentioned the 
bamboo at all left suddenly, with hard lines in their 
faces, by any ship they could find. 

Li-Goon’s, despite such happenings, remained the 
brightest spot along the coast. The big hanging lamp 
shed a warm light over the wide verandah, holding 
the night at bay beyond the mosquito netting. Bottles 
of “‘square-face”” and German lager, glasses, cards 
and dice were on the table. The warm air was heavy 
with smoke. Little clusters of glass suspended over 
the door leading into the house clinked occasionally, 
making pretence that there was a breeze. Sometimes 
people cursed and threw bottles at them. The water 
sounded cool upon the beach. It was not—it was 
hotter than the air. But it sounded cool. Only a 
proportion of the malaria-bearing mosquitoes could 
find an entrance. 

Tom Thompson, his eyes twinkling behind his twink- 
ling steel-rimmed glasses, was telling of the Philippines. 
He was like a dumpling, and packed tightly into his 
duck suit as a dumpling is in its cloth. He sat upright 
in his chair, red hands on knees, the hummock of, his .. 
paunch taut and firm. His face was round, and he» 
wore his silver hair long and brushed carelessly back 
in a mop. A girl in Manila had told him that he 
looked like a senator. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “over there—down in 
Mindanao—they have trouble with a bunch they call 
Moros. Mahommedans, they are. Now these Moros—_ 
they figure if a Moro kills enough Yanks he goes right 
up to heaven on a white horse, and what do you think’s 
waiting for him ?”’ He looked from one to the other, 
white head tilted questioningly, glasses glinting. He 
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might have been a fashionable preacher making a 
point. 

“Free booze ?”’ hazarded Boyce, the Australian, 
pushing out a long chin as he spoke. 

*‘ No, sir,’ Thompson hastened to explain, lest any 
one should forestall him, “no, sir. There’s waiting 
for that happy Moro just forty lovely virgins.” 

A shout of appreciation greeted this. 

“ Tl bet they kill a few Yanks.” 

“ Only decent to let ’em!” 

“ But why stop at forty?” 

“Is there any entrance fee to join this tribe?” 

The voice of M. Cuvelier, buyer of plumes and pearls, 
cut in crisply: “‘ And to think that we of the West 
believe we are a civilised people, when the only ’eaven 
we can contrive is a place where they play ’arps!” 
His shrug was eloquent. 

““*Tn the house of righteousness is much pleasure, 
but in the revenue of the wicked is trouble,’ ’’ Evan 
Jones remarked to himself. He sat rather removed 
from the others, a futile little tragedy of a man, neither 
sane nor mad. This oldest inhabitant of Nether- 
landia was a small creature with sloe-eyes and high 
cheek-bones. His hair was black and straight, drawn 
across his skull in sparse wisps. The only book he 
ever read was the Bible, and from it he quoted con- 
stantly, nobody ever paying any attention. He dwelt 
always on the fringe of their gathering, not listening to 
them and yet sprinkling their talk with his texts, 
apt or incongruous. A trader by occupation, he was 
industrious and his wants were meagre, but he made 
only a bare living, having ill-fortune and no capital. 
His ledger, which he carried everywhere with him, 
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poked out of his pocket. What he wrote therein 
only he knew, but he was forever busy with it. While 
_ the talk went on he hummed to himself a mournful 
hymn-tune remembered from chapel in a Welsh glen 
long ago. 

Tom Thompson enjoyed the sensation caused by 
his traveller’s tale. He was handling it artistically. 
“But what do you think those Yanks do?” 

“Hang on to the tail of the white horse ?”’ Boyce 
was always prompt when a suggestion was invited. 

“No, sir. They have a Number One idea for 
spoiling the nimble Moro’s game. When they bag 
him they bury him sudden with quick-lime and a pig. 
By the time his friends dig him out you can’t tell 
Moro from hog, and a mess like that can’t go on no 
white horse to a Mahommedan heaven.” 

“It would be hardly fair upon the virgins,” M. 
Cuvelier pointed out with his quick smile which showed 
hard white teeth like a squirrel’s. 

*“ Where do they get them from, these virgins, I 
wonder, yes?” grumbled Mynheer van Rossen, the 
Dutch port officer, who was shaped all in squares, so 
that he suggested a packing-case with a man inside it. 

* Blimy!” Boyce slapped his lean leg. “‘ That’s 
where they all go to, of course! The Moro heaven! 
I knew they were extinct on earth.” 

The talk veered in the familiar direction and was 
candid rather than decorous. Free speech was the rule 
at Li-Goon’s. 

A young man, who lay in a chair in the corner where 
the gentieman had been found with his throat cut, 
stirred and coughed. There was an incomplete look 
about him ; he was as yet in the early stages of being 
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made a citizen of Netherlandia. He was very drunk. 
His clothes were better cut than those of his fellows, 
and dirtier, and, though well-built for his medium height, 
fat, newly formed, and parasitic, showed on him. 
The fresh skin of his face was turning flabby. His 
mouth looked as if it smiled too easily and tasted 
life too freely. The heavy under-lip hung down with 
an effect of sensuality and weakness. Otherwise his 
features were straight and attractive. 

Sitting forward a little and swaying, the flaxen hair 
falling over his eyes, he spoke with solemn irrelevancy. 

‘But, look here, look at Einstein. Now Einstein’s 
proved that all we thought was wrong. Einstein says 
light’s curved. Wha’s that mean? I as’ you. It 
means that when I’m looking straight at that bottle 
there I’m not—not ’t all. Looking round a curve at 
it. Old Einstein, he’s put bounds to space. Doesn’t 
unnerstan’ half what’s done himself yet. Einstein— 
he—you know, I mean. Now take bottle f’r’inst’ 3 
His voice, refined after theirs, trailed off into meaning- 
less syllables. He fell back suddenly into his chair 
as if his spine had broken. His eyes closed. He lay 
still, lower lip pouting. 

They were amused by the interlude. They laughed 
at him. He was not their business. If drink got a 
man it got him. They were not his guardians. 

“The shentleman has been like that ever since that 
he arrived,’ Mynheer van Rossen told Thompson. 

““ Who is he ?”’ 

“* Says his name’s Johnnie Summers,”’ said Boyce, van 
Rossen being occupied with his gin. ‘“ Doesn't do 
any work. People got money I suppose and fed up 
with him. Shipped him out here nominally to. give 
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him another chance, really to let the booze finish him. 
Remittance man. Started young, that’s all.” 

“°F is a nice boy when ’e is sober,” M. Cuvelier said. 
“T ’ave not seen ‘im so.” ‘ 

The sing-song voice of Evan Jones intoned: “‘A 
foolish son is a grief to his fathers and a bitterness to 
them that bare him.’ ” 

Their ears, accustomed by long use, did not hear. 

“Talking of booze,’ Boyce remarked, ‘“ member 
what the Governor of North Carolina said to——” 

“T shall roll the dice with you for the round,” M. 
Cuvelier offered. 

But Tom Thompson, with an air, held up his hands. 
This was his night. He had brought back a cargo of 
novelties to the village of Netherlandia. 

“ That’s old stuff,’ he declared. “Il show you 
the game they play at the Pettit Barracks over at 
Zamboanga.” He rose and walked towards the 
bamboo wall. They wondered what he was about. 

“Our little Tommie’s come back quite a bright 
boy !” 

‘** Ah,” said M. Cuvelier, “e’ ’as been in touch with 
Progress.” 

There was an interruption. From outside came thin 
native cries: “Sail-o! Sail-o!”? Tom Thompson’s 
new game was forgotten. They went to the mosquito 
netting and peered out. A green light and a red 
light came slowly round the crouching bulk of the 
point, and drifted into the bay. The ship herself 
was invisible. The shouts were taken up all along 
Wilhelminastraat. “‘Sail-o! Sail-o ! ’—high-drawn, 
quavering. The throb of a drum pulsed across the 
harbour from the marine village of Hakadada, broad- 
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casting news of the visitor. Shadows could be seen 
in the gloom waving welcomes. 

“* What name belong this one fellow boat ?’’ Boyce 
shouted. 

A chorus of cries answered him. 

*“Yondel! Yondel! Master, Yondel!” 

“That Hirondelle, yes ?”’ van Rossen grunted. He 
went back to his chair. The Dutch had no liking for 
the brig. His duties at Netherlandia were of a nominal 
order when it came to formalities over such a craft. 
It was more important that, seemingly unobservant 
of her comings and goings, he should keep an eye upon 
her. 

Only the Hzrondelle—their interest flickered out. 
She had nothing to offer them. The outside world 
was so remote that its doings were unreal and of no 
importance. News had ceased to trouble them. For 
sociability’s sake they would have gone down to the 
jetty to welcome any other white ship, but the brig 
had no reputation for sociability. By staying at 
Li-Goon’s you could, at least, get a drink! 

“So, we shall ’ave our astrologer with us.” 

“As long as that old Whelan keeps away I 
don’t mind Carrington. He’s a dumb mule, but he 
enjoys a bet.” Horse-racing was the thing Boyce 
missed most in exile. 

‘“** There go the ships ; there is that leviathan whom 
Thou hast made to play therein,’ Evan Jones 
murmured. He took out a stub of pencil and brooded 
over his ledger. Not that he had any cargo for the 
Hirondelle. His copra store had been burned to the 
ground a week before. . 

Awakened by the disturbance Johnnie Summers sat 
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up and began to sing “ One Fine Day,” from Butterfly, 
his voice drowned by the liquor in his throat. 
They begged him, in every holy and profane name, to 
turn it off. He did so, pouting and sulking. 

““ No souls—lower than brutes,” he grumbled, “ but 
goo’ fellows at heart.” 

M. Cuvelier made a mocking gesture. 

“Observe !—the judge of ’uman nature, and so 
young.” 

Johnnie Summers did not hear him, having resumed 
his slumbers. 

* About this drink é 

“Look-ee,” Tom Thompson invited. He was stand- 
ing ready by the wall, hurt about the interruption. 
It was his night, wasn’t it? What did the brig want 
to come butting-in for ? When glances were centred 
upon him his hand darted out and picked a six-inch 
lizard from the wall. Its tail fell off, but it continued 
to struggle between his thumb and forefinger. ‘‘ This,” 
said the showman, “is what’s called the lizard game. 
See now! I put the lizard here in the dice-box and 
lay a card over the top, so!” He put his finger on 
top of the card. “Good. I turn the box round a 
couple of times, and then I’m going to lift the card 
off. You get round the table.” All save Summers 
and Jones obeyed. ‘‘ Now for it. The man the lizard 
runs to pays.” 

They nodded assent. It was something new anyway. 
The lizard, eyes glinting like tiny amethysts, scrambled 
up the side of the box, balanced a second on the top, 
fell on to the table, hesitated, and then darted straight 
for M. Cuvelier. As it scrambled up his coat he brushed 
it away with fastidious fingers. 
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** Va-t-en,”’ he said, and to the amused onlookers: 
* You, also, saw ’im—that lizard ?” 

“My oath!” 

‘Then I pay for drinks! But—is it not natural ?— 
one distrusts reptiles seen on this verandah. There 
are visions, my friends, visions——! ” 

He clapped his hands, and Li-Goon appeared in the 
doorway, plump, his eyes sly, his expression grave. 
Behind him was unknown territory. Nobody ever 
went beyond the verandah. Through the door could 
be glimpsed occasionally his Malay wives or his naked 
babies or a pile of plumes. He took their orders and 
went, his sandals clicking on the bamboo. The rattle 
of the Hirondelle’s cable roared harshly. A smell of 
herbs crept into the air. Evan Jones had lit one of 
the medicated cigarettes which he smoked for his 
asthma. The fumes set them coughing. They 
cursed him, but with good-humour, for they thought 
him crazy, and, as in all primitive communities, the 
affliction gave him privileges. The talk was endless, 
the drinks went round. Summers seemed to awake 
mechanically each time his glass was replenished. 
Having gulped the neat Hollands, he sank back again, 
closing his eyes hastily to escape from the bamboo lines. 

Once he sat up and said quite clearly : “‘ My turn, I 
fancy.”’ He called for Li-Goon, scrawled his signature 
across a blank chit, and collapsed again, his face flushed 
and his lower lip loose, so that he looked like an over- 
grown child dreaming of naughtiness. 

“* Here’s luck,” they said. f 

Mr. Carrington entered, a long and silent shadow. 
He thrust his hat back and nodded about without 
warmth but as a matter of form. He looked more 
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like the bearer of ill-tidings, still numbed by the 
tragedy, than one about to join a drinking party. 

“ Good-night,” he said, taking a chair. 

They nodded back, seeing him hazily through the 
smoke in the still air and the fumes in their fuddled 
heads. 

“* Hullo there, Carrington.” 

““ Good-evening, myuheer.”’ 

“ And how is Mis-tair Carrington ? ” 

* Li-Goon!”’ called the mate, in accordance with 
custom. ‘“ Not so bad,” he told the gathering briefly. 
** Drinks ? ” 

It was the same again. 

*““ And the stars, Mis-tair Carrington—those stars of 
yours ?”’ 

*“ Ah, ” said the mate, looking about. 

““ Any news ?”’ Boyce asked. 

“No.” He did not recollect the strange tidings he 
could have told them from the Hirondelle. ‘‘ Hobson 
gone?’ He bad missed Hobson’s face, because 
Hobson had taken something like an _ intelligent 
interest in the exact science—when there were drinks 
about. 

“ T’ll say so,” Boyce grinned. A ripple of merriment 
ranaround. Obviously there was a joke about the going 
of Hobson. Any man save Mr. Carrington would 
have realised that and sought enlightenment. Mr. 
Carrington did not, however. Hobson had gone. 
That was the end of the matter. He sat smoking. 

The Welshman muttered: ‘‘‘ Vanity of vanities, 
sayeth the preacher. All is vanity.’ ” 

“‘ Oh, go on, tellhim. He’llnever ask for it, and it’s 
a good yarn.” 
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Boyce was not going to have the happening of the 
month in Netherlandia treated so casually. He jerked 
his pipe at M. Cuvelier. Mr. Carrington did not 
express eagerness. M. Cuvelier arranged himself 
impressively, determined, encouraged or not, to do the 
tale justice. 

“Thus, Mis-tair Carrington—it is the business 
strange. We are ’ere as you see us now, but *Obson, 
also. We talk of the ladies. We are agreed all that 
we are the women-’aters, and your Obson most of all. 
Terrible things we say of them. They are all that is 
bad. We ’ate at them. Not one more than your 
’Obson—oh, ’orrible. But, say I, Monsieur Cuvelier, 
it is odd—we are still their slaves. “Ow so? these 
inquire. Itisthen that Ito them explain: ’’Ere are 
we—women-’aters, but their slaves still. We are ’ere 
gathering the plumes and the pearls to make them 
the more beautiful to break the ’earts of our sex. We 
are serving their vanities!’’? His expressive hand 
emphasized the point. 

“Vanity of vanities,’”’ sighed Evan Jones. 

* What follows in this business the peculiar ? Upon 
the next day comes the Dutch steamer. One, a 
stranger, steps from it—long is he, tall and quiet. 
Which, he asks of us, is "Obson ? We are all upon the 
jetty, you will understand. Your ’Obson then is observed 
the colour green to take. We nod at ’im. ‘ Ah,’ this 
stranger says, ‘I want you, Mis-tair ?Obson. I am the 
Detective Anderson of the Australian Criminal 
Investigation Department. Extradition is the business 
expensive. Will you come like the gentleman into 
British territory and be arrested there?’ Your 
’Obson is no fool. ‘I go with you,’ is his answer.” 
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“He had Hobson’s choice,” Boyce put in. 

M. Cuvelier’s eyes sparkled as he reached the climax 
of his story. 

“The charges, they are embezzlement, some, but 
the point is not ’ere. No! No! The point we ’ave 
in this: there are also three charges of bigamy—that 
terrible woman-’ater. Bah! Their slaves!” His 
teeth clicked together. He pulled at his moustache. 
“So!” The thin fingers with neat olive nails snapped 
derisively. 

Mr. Carrington puffed. 

** Ah,” he said. 

The artistic soul of M. Cuvelier was outraged. 
He sprang up in indignation and despair. 

*“And people say these English ’ave souls, wits!” 
he cried to van Rossen. “Is friend—a business 
strange—a story I tell to im well. Consider ’im—oh, 
consider ’im!”’ 

The mate’s expression did not change. Van Rossen 
laughed in his throat. 

“ Ach, you waste yourself,” he said. He did not 
waste himself, but dwelt comfortably within his 
packing-case. 

M. Cuvelier shrugged down into his chair. 

“*Cap’n Whelan’s got a baby,” said Mr. Carrington. 

It was not his desire to cause a sensation. He 
mentioned the matter as he might have mentioned 
that the Hirondelle was carrying a cargo of pear!-shell. 
His eyes, watching the sheen on his pipe-bowl, did 
not trouble to collect their looks of amazement. But, 
from the very manner in which it was dropped, the 
bomb’s explosion was the more dramatic. Cap’n 
Whelan? Ababy? They could not credit their ears. 


Be 
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They repeated the words with oaths in three languages, 
they swore they’d be damned, they demanded details 
and explanations. 

The mate sat woodenly. 

“Yes. Baby.” 

“But how? Why? When? Where? What?” 
It was Boyce who asked, but he spoke for all. M. 
Cuvelier was on his feet again, leaning across the table. 
Bit by bit they drew out the story of Samuel’s coming 
to the Hirondelle. The mate told it as if he found 
each word a labour, and had to economise his strength 
by clipping every sentence and confining himself 
to the barest facts. “‘Old man says then: ‘ Kid’s 
mine. Name of Samuel Whelan. Moses—bull-rushes 
—but to Yiddisher, so—Samuel.’ Kept it.” 

Mr. Carrington retired into himself, exhausted, only 
anxious to drop the subject. They allowed him a 
respite while they discussed this marvel. It struck 
them as the strangest thing they had ever heard— 
knowing Cap’n Whelan as they did. 

“It’s got me beaten flat,” Boyce declared. “I 
should have thought he’d have thrown it over the side. 
But to keep it for good ! You might expect an old 
maid to do that, never a hard-fisted, black-temper 
old son of Cain like Whelan. Why, it’s nothing but— 
nothing but—well, the one thing in the world you 
wouldn’t give him credit for—it’s sheer blasted 
sentiment.” 

M. Cuvelier raised an arresting finger. 

“Wait,” he said. ‘“ That is the point : sentiment ! 
We are all sentimentalists at heart, my friend, and the 
greater the blackguard, the ’arder the case—then 
the greater the sentimentalist. Your murderer of 
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is wife and ‘is family weeps, perhaps, on that ’e 
finds a rose in the gutter. ’E is no hypocrite. It is 
real to *im—this sentiment. And do not blame ’im,. 
Sentiment is the redeeming gift of the good God to us, 
the work of ’is unpractised ’ands.” 

* All the same you’d never expect Cap’n Whelan 


“°E is the barbarian. Savages are great senti- 
mentalists, like children. Smug peoples try to forget 
they are sentimentalists. They are ashamed of it. 
That is because they know well it is a fundamental 
instinct—and they ’ave become afraid of such things. 
They would make out that sentiment is the crime— 
the folly: ! You English ’ave a word stupid which 
you attach always—arrant,’ arrant sentiment you 
say, thinking it the cleverness. Folly! Bah!” 

M. Cuvelier was quite swept away by his theme. 
He flung out his hands, banishing all enemies of senti- 
ment into the outer dark. A glass crashed to the 
floor. A murmur of applause came from Boyce, 
van Rossen, and Thompson. Even the Welshman 
seemed to have been gathered into the party by 
such eloquence. M. Cuvelier was pleased with 
himself. It was something to be French and have 
the power of expression. He wiped his brow, lightly, 
acknowledging their appreciation with the hint of 
a bow. 

“Good! Good!” said van Rossen, heavily. He 
turned to Mr. Carrington, and cunning shone in his 
pale eyes. “ But tell me, Mynheer Carrington,” he 
said, “is it that this child is properly cared for? It 
is all very out of the order, yes.” 

“* Kid’s all right. Old Man’s got an English girl 
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looking after him. Name of Tina Murray. Pulled 
him round when a 

- But this latest item of news had penetrated into 
their minds. It ousted Samuel. A baby on the 
Hirondelle was strange, but a white girl on the 
Hirondelle was a vastly more exciting matter. 

The eyes of M. Cuvelier became, instantaneously, 
more soft and brown. 

** Tell us more of this girl—you are the most irritant. 
Is she young and pretty ? Or——” 

** Yes,”’ said Mr. Carrington. He knocked his pipe 
out carefully on his shoe. 

Boyce asked a more direct question. 

“No, he’s not. She’s not that sort.” 

“But, Mis-tair Carrington, you us bewilder. She 
sails alone on the brig—unchaperoned, young, pretty— 
and you say she is not that sort. Then what sort is 

she? Tell to us that!” 
’ He aimed his finger at Mr. Carrington as if it were a 
pistol. But Mr. Carrington was filling his pipe. He 
merely shook his head in a manner which said : How 
should I know what sort she is ? 

“Must have strayed from the Moro heaven,” Tom 
Thompson suggested, but his little successes of the 
earlier evening were forgotten now in this triumph 
of the dull Mr. Carrington. Only van Rossen chuckled. 

There was a quiver of excitement in the air. So 
little that was ordinary to the rest of the world ever 
happened at Netherlandia. Cannibalism, sudden 
death, orchids, paradise birds, poisoned spears— 
these were of the daily round. But a pretty girl alone 
on the Hirondelle was a novelty opening up prospects 
of adventure beyond any of those in their primitive 
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lives. M. Cuvelier’s fingers went to his tie. The tip 
of his tongue showed as he wet his lips. They were 
all busy with thoughts. There was so much they 
wanted to discover. 

“ Mystery—this girl that is Tina,” breathed M. 
Cuvelier. 

““ Of course, or she wouldn’t be a girl,” said a calm 
voice from beyond the mosquito-netting. 

A hush came upon Li-Goon’s verandah. Sound and 
movement ceased. Hands remained on tie or match- 
box ; glasses were checked in mid-air. The men were 
abashed, surprised and excited. Only their curious 
eyes were alive. Their glances leapt from each other’s 
faces to the darkness beyond the netting. That girl 


from the Hirondelle was there—had been there ... ? 
“It’s quite all right,” said Tina, opening the door 
and entering. “I’ve not been eavesdropping long. 


As a matter of fact I’d only just arrived. Good- 
evening !” 

She stood smiling around. It was difficult for them 
to focus on her, to comprehend her, for in addition to 
their surprise there was the fact that they had been 
drinking solidly for three hours. They sat staring 
for a second. Tina regarded them, unembarrassed 
and amused. The interest in her face was like that 
in the face of a child watching a puppet-show. She 
wore a white, sleeveless dress reaching barely to her 
knees, which, with her expression and her short hair, 
made her look amazingly young. A smile played about 
her lips and in her eyes. 

* Hullo, Mr. Carrington.” 

“ *Hvening,” said the mate. He gave her a neutral 
nod. 

I 
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“The lamp of the wicked shall be ao out,’ ” 
mumbled Evan Jones to himself. 

“T beg your pardon ?”? She tried to hide the 
laughter in her voice. 

M. Cuvelier recovered. He sprang forward. His 
smile flashed. 

“Excuse us, mademoiselle. The surprise of your 
coming ! The pleasure——! It will be Miss 
Murray from the Hirondelle? Mademoiselle will sit 
down?’ He drew his own chair forward and bowed 
her into it. 

“Thanks,” said Tina, taking it. “I can only stay 
a few minutes. I just came ashore to stretch my legs, 
but the bright lights drew me here. I have to get on 
board again. I’ve a job of work to do. I’m the 
governess, you know!” 

She crossed her legs—such legs and such stockings © 
had not been seen in Netherlandia before—and looked 
up into M. Cuvelier’s face. M. Cuvelier was enrap- 
tured. He listened as though every word were 
precious to him, and his hands tugged at the ends of 
his short moustache—an alert squirrel which spied 
a nut. 

“Mr.: Carrington has been telling us. And so 
mademoiselle is caring for Cap’n Whelan’s baby the 
most fortunate ? May one say it—— ?” 

“Oh, anything you like,” Tina agreed airily. 

“Mademoiselle seems little more than | a baby 
herself ! ” 5 

“A courtier in Netherlandia ?’’—but behind the 
pretty mask of her face, Tina was laughing at the 
clever M. Cuvelier who was so simple. 

“A Frenchman !” He gave his stiff-backed 
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bow. “I am Paul Cuvelier. And may I present 
these—my friends ?” 

He remained standing, for he was six feet tall and 
slimly built. Elation stirred him. The others were 
awkward and dumb, but he had seized the oppor- 
tunity and was already established in this vision’s 
good graces. He introduced them in turn, conveying, 
by gesture and inflection, that these rough, if worthy, 
men could not, of course, be regarded in quite the same 
light as themselves. They were on another plane. 
The others were conscious of this attitude. It riled 
them, but it made them more uncomfortable. They 
grew red and uneasy. As they jerked their heads 
monosyllables fell from them in answer to Tina’s 
smiles. 

** And you know us all,” he concluded. ‘“ If Made- 
moiselle will permit——” 

** All except the boy in the corner—the one asleep.” 

“Pardon! I had forgotten that—that is Mis-tair 
Johnnie Summers.” 

Summers, hearing his name mentioned, let his head 
fall forward and said foolishly : ‘‘ Hinstein’s shown— 
have “nother drink?” But he dared not open his 
eyes on account of the bamboo, and so lapsed back 
into coma, 

Tina was sorry for the young man. He should have 
been spanked, bathed and put to bed without his 
supper—that was the feeling she had. Her feminine 
eye had already discovered more about Johnnie 
Summers than those around him had noticed in 
months. It found a score of small points of breeding : 
the good hands, the length of the lashes, the fine 
bones, the well-set ears. It did not fail to read the 
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meaning of that lower lip. And suddenly, by some 
process of association, Tina was remembering a fight 
she had attended at the Albert Hall. A man had 
been knocked out. He had come into the ring a 
picture of physical fitness ; at the end he was sprawled 
on the boards, broken, a different creature, scarcely 
recognisable because the change was deeper than the 
mere marks upon his body. Those helping him had 
been so heavy-handed and had fumbled so. She had 
longed to dart up and tend him herself. This Summers 
boy looked as if he had been knocked out. .. . 

But M. Cuvelier knew that her interest had strayed, 
and the knowledge did not please him. 

‘“‘T am afraid Mis-tair Summers is rather 
As he was Mr. Summers’ best friend, of course, he 
did not complete the painful sentence. 

“I gathered that,” said Tina, marvelling at the 
clumsiness of men when they tried to be paltry. 
“But what else is there to do here? How do you 
all make your livings ? ”’ 

“Paradise feathers bring us,’ said M. Cuvelier. 
“We are the slaves of the ladies. Mademoiselle 
might be interested to see some plumes? But first 
—a drink ?—a cigarette ?” 

‘““ Neither, thanks. Never do. But I’d like to see 
the plumes.” 

“T am charmed.” M. Cuvelier shouted orders to 
Li-Goon, as he turned over this interesting fact about 
Tina. He had his own theories concerning the girls 
who did not drink or smoke. They had to have some 
vices. It was often the way that. ... Li-Goon, 
returning, interrupted his considerations. — 

Clearing the table and laying out the feathers 


{?? 
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served to break down the restraint which had been 
imposed on the others. Tina helped them to recover 
with unobtrusive tact. They began to feel that, 
after all, there was no reason why the Frenchman 
should have it all his own way. Weren’t they as 
good ? Of course—and better! They became almost 
loquacious, crowding closer to explain details of the 
trade and to point out the finest specimens. 

This beauty pillaged from the jungle put a catch 
in Tina’s throat. She could have laughed for joy in 
the colours, and wept for the pity of it. As her fingers 
ran through the plumes she purred with pleasure. 
They lay in gleaming drifts between the pages of 
ancient copies of The Overseas Daily Mail and The 
Christian Science Monitor—light and bright and filmy 
as spray with the sun striking through it. Seen thus 
in the mass they retained their living loveliness, and 
the light and shadow, the fire and coolness of the 
hidden valleys glowed on in them like the memory 
of a dream. 

Tina bent over them with something of the emotion 
which was in her when she bent over Cap’n Whelan’s 
babe. The V-opening at her neck fell forward. M. 
Cuvelier, at her side, was observant. He saw the 
creamy ivory of her breasts. The smooth flow of his 
talk continued, but his pulses hurried. He selected a 
dozen of the finest birds. 

“Mademoiselle will accept these as the thanks- 
offering,” he said. ‘‘ They will be such a tiny token 
of all that ’er coming ’ere to this Netherlandia means 
to me—to us.” He waited for the quick, sweet 
upward glance of her eyes, blue as the Mediterranean 
seen from the Cap d’Antibes on an August day. 
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Tina gave it to him. 

* But really. !’? she protested. Her tones were 
liquid ; a flush of pleasure was in her cheeks. She 
knew how to take gifts from M. Cuvelier. 

This reluctance gave M. Cuvelier a desired oppor- 
tunity, enabling bim to display magnificence and 
munificence. To those already given he added an 
uncounted bundle. The grand manner became him, 
and he knew it. 

“But to see, for once, the loveliness fit to wear our 
plumes!” he cried, noting the pearl-shell pinkness of 
the ear peeping through her hair. “ You do not know 
the wonder itis. "Ad Mademoiselle any use for them, 
all the plumes in this ’ouse are ’ers by right. To what 
better purpose could they be put 2?” 

And so, in the end, Tina was persuaded, and M. 
Cuvelier, shining with the knowledge that he had 
done well, gave them to Li-Goon to be wrapped up 
and sent by a boy to the waiting dinghy. Boyce and 
Thompson were spell-bound by these gallantries. 
Van Rossen did not care so much. His packing-case 
protected him from the sex-currents. Tina was 
sensitive to their emotions. She knew that she was 
as a vision to these men, and, also—since they were 
accustomed to dealing with life in physical terms— 
that the vision was a fleshly one. They wanted to 
touch her, hold her, possess her, but their very desires 
made them more modest than men with finer sensi- ~ 
bilities. They grew awkward when their hands met 
hers among the plumes. Though they knew it not, 
their consciences were guilty. While honestly believing 
they were merely trying to be sociable, desire looked 
out of their eyes and their lips were hungry. The 
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animal side of sex never alarmed Tina, however. She 
used it, played upon it.. M. Cuvelier, quickest to 
respond, had given her plumes. They would all have 
given her plumes now. The thought was heartening. 
Aboard the Hirondelle sex vanity had languished. 
And there was aways the fear that the brig might sail 
out of her life. She would need gifts then—even if 
they were not the gifts of these poor souls who dwelt 
in Netherlandia. 

In return for their tribute she flattered them by a 
turn of the head, a glance, a word. She had read 
Evan Jones well enough to know that he asked nothing 
of her. Johnnie Summers slept. Mr. Carrington was 
a familiar phenomenon. But these other four were 
eager. She dealt with them in such a way that, while 
M. Cuvelier felt a business so well begun was as good 
as done, Boyce and Thompson were comforted by a 
growing conviction that in them there was a peculiar 
quality which Tina had been quick to appreciate and 
which gave each the advantage for all M. Cuvelier’s 
obvious efforts. They had almost reached the stage 
of smiling at him. Even Mynheer van Rossen thought 
stolidly that the pretty young thing from the Moro 
heaven knew a reliable man when she saw one. He 
was glad she had been in Holland and loved the 
country. 

Tina, enthroned in a long chair, listened to stories 
which usually dealt with fortunes missed entailing 
misfortunes to be endured. She appreciated that 
Netherlandia’s ‘“ hard-cases”’ were hot on the trail 
of the only white girl in a thousand miles who was 
good hunting. Well, it amused them and did not 
hurt her—such was her philosophy. Their eyes were 
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feasting on every bit of her they could see; their 
imaginations were making up the rest. She did not 
mind. If she had a motive it was merely a desire to 
please these lonely men whose lives were dull—a 
shameless gesture of liberality. 

Her comments on their tales could have been made 
in Greek. It would have been all the same to them. 
Enough to have her there, and know she was interested. 
Each in his turn plunged into a narrative hastily, as 
if it were a contest and the race was to the swift. 
The pearl stolen by the diver had probably weighed 
nearer fifteen grains than one hundred and fifty; 
the unknown orchid, craved by American million- 
aires and lost when the canoe capsized, was probably 
a common variety—but the tellers had fed on their 
fancies so long that they had become true, and the 
stories rang with bitter conviction. Nor was there 
anything spurious about Tina’s sympathy. This was 
all part of the magic of the new life. 

The setting favoured the talkers. In the great 
night the bamboo verandah was an odd Chinese box 
suspended in space. Their voices—nasal, guttural, 
sibilant—went to a subdued accompaniment of many 
sounds. Evan Jones kept up his suppressed humming, 
many insects trilled, a whisper came from the sea, the 
drum at Hakadada muttered intermittently, and in 
this varied yet harmonious chorus, Johnnie Summers’ 
snores mingled, regularly and evenly, like someone 
beating time with a foot. Tobacco smoke and the 
reek of Hollands gin harshened the air. There were 
oaths occasionally as a point was made. It was all 
stark and strange and barbarous. Tina loved it. 

But, at last, she had to go. When she told them so 
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their faces fell. They lost their excitement, and 
became self-conscious again. 

“Coming, Mr. Carrington ? ” 

Mr. Carrington looked up. He had been a quiet 
listener, unstirred by any influence from outside 
himself, but not bored. He had simply sat there, 
smoking. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘ Might play poker.” 

M. Cuvelier was on his feet before the answer could 
be given. 

““ If mademoiselle would allow me Bi 

His offer was accepted as a matter of course. 

“Td be delighted. Thanks.” 

“<Turn not to the right hand, nor to theleft ; 
remove thy foot from evil,’ ’”’ said Evan Jones. 

Tina looked at him and wondered. He was the 
only soul on the verandah who puzzled her. Just 
how much did he hear? Was he, beneath that dull 
exterior, really a humorist ? There was no deciding. 
The trader bent over his ledger, his small brown face 
empty, apparently oblivious. 

M. Cuvelier chuckled. 

‘“‘ Our friend, Mis-tair Jones !” He tapped his 
brow. ‘‘ Religion—ah, what a curse!” 

Tina nodded, smiling. They rose; there was a 
pushing back of chairs, and an awkward pause. 

“Well, good-night everybody. I’ve enjoyed the 
evening immensely. Thanks so much. I’m sure to 
be seeing you all again—good-night ! ” 

She distributed her glances. Van Rossen, in attempt- 
ing a bow, knocked his chair over with a crash. He 
swore thickly, disgusted with himself. Johnnie 
Summers awakened. 
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“T say,” he remarked with startling clearness, 
“ this drink’s on me.” 

They looked at him. ‘He sat upright, and opened 
his eyes, but cautiously on account of the bamboo. 
The first thing he saw was Tina. They looked at each 
other across the verandah. His face set and the 
fatuous blankness of intoxication lifted a little. His 
stare remained fixed upon her. He staggered to his 
feet. 

“Good God!” he said in wonder. There was a 
pause. He tried to pull himself together. “I say,” 
he burst out, “‘awfully sorry!’ His voice was 
contrite ; he blushed. But he could not stand quite 


steady. 
“ You've slept through the party,” Tina told him 
easily. “I’m just off. But Vil look in again, no 


doubt——!”’ She included the group in that. 
“ Good-night, Mr. Summers. Good-night all!” 

M. Cuvelier, eager to be gone, ushered her to the door. 

““T say,’ shouted Johnnie as she looked up in thanks 
at the Frenchman, ‘not with him. He’s not—not 

your sort!” 
_ ‘Tina paused on the step, and, turning, considered the 
brightly-lit box with its stiff, doll-like figures. A wise 
smile sweetened her lips. 

“Oh, I know that,” she said, cheerfully, and was 
gone. 

Summers stumbled forward, but van Rossen took 
his arm, and he halted, staring at the spot where she 
had been. For a breath there was silence, and then 
the significance of her parting words sent them into 
appreciative laughter. Their self-conceit was restored. 
That was a good one for old Cuvelier! He’d thought 
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he was being so clever, and all the time she’d had him 
summed up beautifully. There was a character, if 
you like !—looking as innocent as the day she was 
born, but knowing—how much ? 

Then the discussion began in earnest, and Mr. 
Carrington realised that the game of cards was not 
to be. But he made no complaint. 

“*For the lips of a strange woman drop as an 
honeycomb and her mouth is smoother than oil,’ ” 
said Evan Jones. 

As they walked down Wilhelminastraat M. Cuvelier 
was silent. Tina’s remark had come as a shock to him. 
He was thinking hard. But he was not discouraged. 
Even a less romantic soul than M. Cuvelier’s might 
have been elated by the moment. They were buried 
in warm darkness which was broken only by a flare 
in a drifting canoe, the brig’s riding lights and a burst 
of gold upon the jetty where a naked brown man 
stood, spear poised, waiting for a fish. The stars 
were amorously warm, the hills rose tremendous and 
ebony, the sea was mystery. In the presence of such 
things M. Cuvelier could only feel that the temporary 
set-back was not intentional, no more than an idle 
remark made from gaucherie, or simply to cover the 
difficult business of an exit. 

‘** Mademoiselle was cruel,” he said in gentle reproach. 

“That depends on the point of view, doesn’t it ? 
Might have been a compliment, for what kind of a 
girlam I?” 

M. Cuvelier could not see her eyes. He tapped his 
brow, summoning inspiration. 

“The kind with whom it is we poor men fall in 
love!” 
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“T gee,” Tina commented. “Glorious night, isn’t 
aes 

And ’ow could it be otherwise, mademoiselle ?” 

Tina tripped in the dark. M. Cuvelier’s hand was 
quickly beneath her elbow, his fingers pressing ever 
so lightly upon it. He thought: We French are 
wrong to draw no colour line. In Paris a touch of 
colour is alluring, exotic, certainly !—but out here, 
no! This girl is not a shadow. She is white. I can 
feel that her skin is different. It is like the white 
marble of the Venus de Milo. I had forgotten. . 
He grew young, joyous, the sand of the road was as 
air beneath his feet. 

It was only a hundred yards from Li-Goon’s to 
the end of the short jetty, but when the moment of 
parting came M. Cuvelier had made up his mind 
that the case called for storm-attack. Action before 
protestations, protestations hot thereafter. The fisher’s 
torch made a wall, cutting them off from the shore, 
and the dinghy was out of sight beside the jetty. They 
were alone with the sea and the stars. 

“‘ Good-night, M. Cuvelier,” he heard Tina saying, 
** And thanks, again.” 

The time had come. . 

““ Mademoiselle !—Tina—!”’ whispered M. Cuvelier 
with passion. He snatched her hands, and drew her 
out of the darkness into his arms. He had feared a 
struggle, a protest, outcry ; his fears were unfulfilled. 
Tina lay still and let his experienced lips find hers. 
M. Cuvelier’s heart leapt up. But there was something 
wrong. Her body was soft against him, and yet 
unsatisfactory and dead; her lips were merely set and 
her teeth were shut together. But she made no 
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objection—that was the thing. The child needed 
awakening. M. Cuvelier could attend to that. His 
disappointment dissolved in triumph. He released 
her and held her at arm’s length. 

“* Ma petite !” he began, ardently. 

“Let me go now,” said Tina prosaically. ‘‘ You’re 
paid for your plumes, as you expected to be. 
You took the cheapest thing in the world : a kiss that 
wasn’t given. Good-night, M. Cuvelier.” 

This was a catastrophe, unexpected, inexplicable. 
That even voice cut through the rosy fabric of dreams 
like the north wind through a cotton garment. Jn 
sheer astonishment M. Cuvelier dropped his hands to 
his sides, and his mouth fell open. 

““ But, mademoiselle, why did you not ee 

“Oh, it’s all right. I’m not angry. You being 
you and I being I, you were bound to do it. Thanks 
for the lovely plumes. Forget about the other, be- 
cause it doesn’t matter.”” She was receding from him 
into the darkness where the dinghy lay. ‘“* Nothing 
makes me sick,” her sweet voice told him. 

“Mon Dieu!” breathed M. Cuvelier. He was 
alone upon the jetty, his outstretched hands appealing 
to the emptiness of heaven. 

The dinghy bore Tina off across black waters. She 
wiped away the touch of M. Cuvelier’s moustache, not 
because he mattered—being no more than a piece of 
animated scenery—but because it reminded her of 
other kisses of deeper significance. She hoped she 
had not been too hard on him, for her logic compelled 
the admission that it was all her fault. He was the 
successful, self-assured man of Netherlandia. She 
had known what would happen with him. But, 
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after all, he had been treated no worse than the Mr. 
Heathershaws and the Billy Bowdens. She had to — 
laugh remembering Johnnie Summers’ parting cry— 
the flushed young man warning her, warning Tina. 
What impudence! But there was tenderness in her 
mirth. 

That sentimentalist, M. Cuvelier, still stood upon the 
jetty. He did not like it there, but he had appearances 
to keep up. 


CHAPTER VI 


late afternoon. From Hakadada smoke rose 

in a tall, grey column, fading at last into a 
lazy mist which loitered in the upper air. The 
Hirondelle rested keel to keel upon her own reflection, 
her cable drooping, and all about the waters presented 
a mirror to the sky’s blue, save where a canoe flawed 
the surface with ripples. Cap’n Whelan, parboiled 
after his siesta, appeared on deck in an ill-humour. 
He was ready to go ashore, but the dinghy was not 
manned, and frowning about, he raised his great 
arms—an economical movement, for it combined 
the services of stretching muscles and signifying 
indignation. As he did so, however, he saw the 
approaching canoe, and, shading his eyes, looked 
at it. 

More visitors, eh 2 Boyce and Tom Thompson had 
been off this morning, and now came the Frenchman 
and that little trader fellow. The brig had had few 
visitors in the old days. Samuel had changed all 
that ; he was an irresistible magnet drawing everybody. 
The master stood wagging his head and grunting to 
himself. His mood improved. Personally he did 
not care whether they came or stayed away, but he 
could not help experiencing pride and satisfaction 
on Samuel’s account. Accordingly, though it was hot 
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and he was only half awake, he walked to the rail to 
meet the callers without hostility. 

M. Cuvelier stepped lightly aboard, his teeth and 
eyes flashing smiles. He was trim in his best white 
suit, and the recent cleansing of his canvas shoes was 
betrayed by faint lines of dampness. Evan Jones 
followed more slowly, silent, unnoticed, like a shadow. 

““M. le capitaine ve 

To this cry of gratified greeting and to the topee 
raised in salute Cap’n Whelan merely nodded and 
inquired curtly : “‘ What’d’ y’want 2?” 

M. Cuvelier’s shoulders said that the question was 
superfluous. ‘What that but we be shown the 
babe ? ’E interests us, for we, like you, are all the 
sentimentalists ” His discourse of the previous 
night would have been repeated, but Cap’n Whelan 
interrupted with an impatient gesture and a scornful 
obscenity. 

““Me—I’m not sentimental, no!” he declared, 
emphatically. ‘‘ Don’t y’ come here calling such 
names !”’ and to the master of the Hirondelle who was 
known by all as a hard-case! Was this smart French- 
man trying to be funny ? At the thought his stomach 
and cheeks inflated, but, interested only in his theme, 
M. Cuvelier overlooked the danger-signals. 

“Monsieur, the mere denial—it is that by which 
you are convicted. Your sentimentalist ’e is always 
the first——”’ 

Growls, as of thunder, silenced him. 

“Will y’drop it ? Got no time t’listen t? you. Me 
—going ashore. Can’t show y’.” 

Finding his real hopes thus promised fulfilment 
M. Cuvelier effervesced. 
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“ Ah, then it is Mademoiselle Tina who might ty 

The tone, the light in the liquid brown eyes, the use 
of the Christian name carried a meaning to Cap’n 
Whelan’s mind. He saw in a flash what M. Cuvelier 
was up to, and it enraged him. 

Making Samuel an excuse !—sacrilege! His fists 
clenched ; he moved forward with a plunging step. 

“Look here, Froggie,” he burst out, “‘ you truck— 
dagoes and the like—yer all the same : alwus thinking 
of one thing. You don’t want t’see no baby, not’y’ ! 
The girl’s yer trouble. Well, it won’t go. Get t’hell 
out o’ this. Get out of it, [tell y’!” 

“But no!” cried M. Cuvelier, outraged. “ But 
no——! J——” 

Such intuition was the last thing he had expected 
from Cap’n Whelan whom he regarded as a species of 
gigantic slug. It upset him. His brows went up, his 
hands went out, his ready tongue was startled into 
dumbness. Evan Jones, unheeded, had already faded 
towards the rail, humming nervously. 

“ Out of it—y’!” 

Threatened with an immediate attack and stripped 
of his cloak of sentiment, M. Cuvelier decided that the 
brig was no place for a romantic. He retreated, 
his glance fixed in fascinated surprise upon Cap’n 
Whelan, who, baleful-eyed, was swaying like an 
elephant about to charge. As a man of spirit, how- 
ever, he could not depart without a protest. Safely 
near the side he lifted open palms to heaven in a 
characteristic attitude. 

“Mon Dieu,’ he remarked, ‘‘ what a ship——! 
What a man !”? His eyes looked up in horrified 
appeal. 
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* Out of it, y’!” 

M. Cuvelier joined Evan Jones in the canoe. The 
small man preserved his inviolable seclusion, but as the 
paddles dipped he quoted vaguely : ‘“ ‘And called his 
name Samuel, saying, Because I have asked him of 
the Lord!’’ He made no attempt to explain the 
appositeness of this remark, and M. Cuvelier did not 
question him, finding occupation enough in deciding 
that there was more between Tina and Cap’n Whelan 
than appeared—or, if not, that Cap’n Whelan hoped 
there would be. He plucked at his moustache with 
crooked fingers. The thought was good: it turned a 
rebuff into a compliment. 

The crew of the brig meanwhile received their 
master’s indignation. He stormed among them, 
temper increasing heat, heat increasing temper in a 
vicious circle. The Malays fled before kicks and blows, 
but for all their alacrity he was still simmering as the 
dinghy took him away. Come to see Samuel, indeed 
...! When all was clear Nagashima left his galley 
and watched Cap’n Whelan’s bulk shrink as the 
expanse of water stretched. A smile, aloof and faint, 
played upon his face, like that of one amused rather 
than troubled by a spoilt child. 

Quiet descended again, deeper and more complete 
after the tumult. 

When the sun was further West, Tina came on deck 
carrying Samuel. She put him in the cradle where the 
hatch gave shade, and drawing up a deck-chair, rocked 
him with one foot. No sound came from the secretive 
jungle nor the tiny settlement on which long shadows 
were beginning to fall. The air was still; the light 
slanted golden and warm. Drugged by the hour she 
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sat open-eyed and yet asleep—much as a lizard is 
upon a warm wall. 

So Johnnie Summers found her. 

His head appeared over the rail wearing an expres- 
sion which was comical in its uncertainty and shyntss. 
For a second Tina looked at him without being aware 
of his presence. 

“T say ” he jerked out. ‘I say—er 

“Sorry, I was only half awake,’ Tina apologised, 
smiling at herself and in welcome. 

** May I come aboard ? ” 

“ Do—if you want to. But the master’s away— 
only the governess is at home.” 

“TIT know. I waited until he’d gone. It was you I 
wanted to see!’’ Summers was still diffdent, and he 
crossed to her as if he did not trust the soundness of 
the deck. 

“That was wise of you. I fancy Cap’n Whelan 
doesn’t approve of ‘followers.’ If you’re good and 
don’t wake Samuel you may sit there on the hatch 
for a while and talk to me.” 

The invitation was accepted eagerly. Tina was 
glad to see him, and a little surprised to find she had 
been expecting himallday. Sheliked him. He aroused 
her sympathy and interest and appealed to her sense 
of humour. There was a decency and a naiveté about 
him ; he was young, educated and of some breeding ; 
his presence in a world of rough men of middle age 
gave him an attractive distinction. At the moment 
he made a study in the difficulties of hasty restoration. 
Tina’s eyes were quick to note the improvements and 
the manner in which they were qualified. His face 
was less puffy, but it looked haggard, the flush replaced 
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by a sickly grey ; he had on a new suit of ducks, but 
had not been able to erase all traces of the mildew 
gathered in the months they had been packed and 
forgotten; though freshly bathed and with hair 
newly-parted, his appearance already told of lack of 
condition ; his face twitched occasionally and he dared 
not show his hands because they trembled so. 

Tina was not critical, merely observant. Each 
change for the better was a compliment to her; the 
signs of past evoked her pity. 

Above all else he had forgotten to knot his tie. It 
was of some magnificence, but the two ends were tucked 
into the top of the coat, like the ribbon of a strange 
decoration. Tina imagined him arranging it there 
that the tying might be left until the last moment, 
and then, in his excitement, forgetting it. The over- 
sight was typical, and, oddly, it touched Tina more 
directly than if he had come immaculate. A trifle, a 
token of incompetence, and yet it endeared him to 
her. Her capable fingers itched to put him in order, 
but she accepted him gladly as he was. 

“Is that—is that the baby?” he asked, finding 
nothing better to say, because he was alone with this 
girl after months lost to company even remotely 
equivalent. 

“ Quietly———!”” Tina insisted, and then, without 
mockery : “ Yes, isn’t he a darling ? ”’ 

Summers peered into the cradle, but his embarrass- 
ment increased. He persuaded himself that he was 
searching for a sensible comment, but in reality his 
only thought about the child was that he was glad it 
slept because as a result Tina had to whisper to him, 
and that, already, made them seem intimate and 
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friendly. This suggestion brought him to more 
important topics with startling abruptness. 

“T say, Miss Murray,” he found himself announcing 
in an excited undertone, ‘do you know I’ve not had 
a drink all day!” He bit his lip, still looking only 
at Samuel as if addressing him. A silly way of putting 
it—without any preface or anything. She would 
think him mad. Why should she care to hear that ? 
How could she be expected to understand the reason 
he had not had a drink ? 

“Tm glad,” said Tina candidly. ‘It was nice of 
you to do that for me.’ He drew a quick breath of 
surprise, and looked up. Tina met his eyes steadily, 
and nodded confirmation. “It was a shame to see 
you drunk, and know you’d been drunk for a long 
time.’”’ Her words sprang from no motive save that 
of genuine feeling, and carried that conviction. 

Gratitude flushed his face. 

“It’s great to hear you say that!” he affirmed 
joyously, but the zest went out of his voice as he 
proceeded : “ Last night, you know, it was just like 
m 7a ag 4 

“What was ?” 

““ Why, being drunk when you came. It was like 
me—lI always do the wrong thing somehow 7 

* But how could you have known I was coming ? 
And if you had a 

“ Ali the same !”? he said in undiminished self- 
reproach. It was difficult to explain—so soon. Tina 
was looking towards the hills, and he saw her profile 
cut delicately against the pastel tints which were 
creeping into the sky. His sensitive fibres, long 
dulled, trembled, quickened. His lips parted; he 
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sat still and tense. This girl...a dream... @ 
vision. . . . The line of her features made him think 
of music flowing smoothly. His eyes followed it 
from the broad brow framed in its straight hair, 
down to the nose, the mouth, the chin and into the white, 
round column of her neck—cool, and calm, and clear. 
Music! She seemed fragrant and sacred, remote from 
Netherlandia and its heat, dirt, emptiness and starkness. 
Feeling his scrutiny she turned her head, a slow smile 
bending her mouth, and her eyes were serene and 
deep, but he could not look into them now because he 
knew his own were bloodshot and ashamed. 

An association of ideas—quick as lightning in 
operatidn—caused him to ask: “ What did Cuvelier 
do last night ?’’ The question was an impertinence, 
and another clumsy error, but he could not check it. 

“ Didn’t he tell you ?”’ She was not offended, but 
amused in a friendly way. 

No course was open save to go through with it. 

“They rallied him,’’ Summers said with bitterness, 
‘‘and he smiled in his smug way and brayed: ‘ Vive 
la France !’—the swine! The others thought—the 
others thought all kinds of things. They would——!” 
His soft lower lip curled out. 

** And what did you think ? ” , 

The question astonished him. ‘‘Good Lord, 
naturally I knew he was lying! I’d have fought him, 
but he wouldn’t fight ! ” 

“No ?” murmured Tina, sympathetically. But she 
was picturing the scene: the staggering boy and the 
assured man. A champion was not her need, however, 
and so she found no fault. “It was good of you,” 
she went on, “ but not at all necessary.”” She paused 
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before concluding calmly: ‘‘ Of course M. Cuvelier 
kissed me.” 

“ What ?” The indignant exclamation was 
almost a shout. 

“Hush,” said Tina, with a nod towards Samuel. 
“T don’t know if you appreciate the difference, but I 
didn’t kiss him.” 

“Tl punch his head.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. It was my fault 
for taking his plumes. I knew he didn’t give presents 
for nothing. And as for the hint to them afterwards 
—what would you expect from a Frenchman? His 
idea of chivalry consists of mumbling ‘Pardon! 
Pardon !’ as he knocks you into the gutter.” 

Tina was enjoying Summers’ open surprise at her 
attitude. Well for him that truth was a habit with 
her! But there was no reason why she should hurt 
him yet. Time enough for that. She experienced, 
also, artistic satisfaction, for she loved to play upon 
men as others love to play upon a violin. The evening 
as a whole pleased her senses. The sun hung low above 
the untrodden hills, and about it single trees were 
plucked from the mass of jungle to be exposed blackly 
against the scarlet sky. On either side banks of cloud 
had appeared from nowhere, for through the day the 
blue had been unbroken. These coloured and glowed, 
becoming a fantastic harbour with forts, ships, light- 
houses, and a flat-roofed city of pearl beyond. The 
lower slopes of the ranges were melting into misty 
masses. The sun set, leaving sky and sea afire. 

To Summers’ bewilderment was added the excite- 
ment of her presence and the beauty of the world to 
which it reawakened him. A craving for the steady- 
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ing stimulation of alcohol increased his difficulties. 
He had lost his grip on the situation, and felt as if 
two girls were there. In the changing light Tina 
seemed changed. Her enigmatically candid words 
lingered on like an echo of some other voice. A queer 
shiver ran through him, but he banished it by looking 
at her again. She had not changed; she could not 
change. It was his own nerves which had distressed 
him. He had been stupid, had misunderstood. 

“ But—but—you’re not that kind. If you’d ‘have 
known you’d never have taken—— ”’ 

“ What kind am I, then—alone on this brig ? ” 

He answered without hesitation: “I know you're 
different.” 

““M. Cuvelier met the same question by saying I was 
the kind of girl men fell in love with.” 

“* Damn his impudence ! ”’ 

Tina laughed. Fancy worrying about Cuvelier as a 
rival! How full of queer humilities and vanities 
these men were—and usually humble when they might 
have been vain, and vain when they should have been 
humble. ‘ Well ?” she insisted, reminding him 
of her main question. 

“T know this: it goes without saying there’s nothing 
wrong about you being aboard here. You couldn’t be 
aboard if it was wrong. You're here for the nipper’s 
sake. But it’s simply absurd to be even discussing 
Tet" 

This affirmation of faith was made with absolute 
and sublime confidence. The short dusk had come 
and Tina’s face was dimmed by it, so that the ghosts 
which looked out of her eyes could not haunt him. 

“‘T wonder,” she said, softly. 
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“ Don’t let’s fool about things like that,” he urged. 
“T know!” 

But Tina made no answer. 

That passed unnoticed, for the night was taking her 
away and he was busy with regret. She had become 
no more than a dim outline on which he tried to paint 
hez picture and was astonished to find that he could 
not do so. Even the colour of her hair and eyes 
escaped him. He only knew that she was exquisitely 
perfect. The frock she wore—put on, though he 
would never have guessed it, in the hope that he might 
come—was the prettiest thing, and yet he could not 
remember what it was like. His feasting eyes seemed 
to have seen nothing. He wasamale. Tina, who had 
scarcely glanced at him save when she looked into his 
face, could have been exact about him down to the 
smallest trifle—down to the fact that a button was 
missing from the left sleeve of his coat. 

The memory of M. Cuvelier, also, was dissolved by 
the darkness. He thought only of Tina now—there 
with him—and was content. 

“But what are you doing in Netherlandia ?’’ she 
asked gently. 

Summers felt as if she had put a calm and friendly 
hand upon his hair, stroking it. She was sufficiently 
interested to care; she wanted to know about him. 
Here was a victory for which he had not dared to 
hope. 

“‘ Well——” he began hurriedly, but knew not how 
to go on. The story would do him no credit. He 
hesitated. And then he realised that he would have 
to tell the truth, without any glossing of facts and with 
no attempt to make herself appear better than he was. 
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She was not a girl to whom a man could lie ; if he did 
she’d know it and that would be the end of him. 

Tina, repository of many confidences, saw him lean 
forward, his face lifted towards her as a white blur. 
The words began slowly, coming one by one through 
the darkness, but as the joy of willing martyrdom 
crept up in him they quickened into a torrent. She 
felt painfully mature and wise. It was such a simple 
and obvious tale she could have told it for him. The 
son of a doting widow of means ; to the war straight 
from school at seventeen ; three years of horror and 
stress ; peace and reaction ; the staid English country 
home and a sane life to be resumed; the boy made 
all too quickly into a man, faced, in effect, with the 
necessity of returning to school... . 

“T was spoilt. Ihad anincome. I couldn’t settle. 
The peace was worse for me than the war. There 
seemed to be nothingtodo. The hundreds of thousands 
of dead had only made the world more crowded. I 
was spoilt, I tell you. I drifted. I tried this and 
that, but nothing was any use. Then, because I 
could afford to be a coward, I ran away: started 
travelling. At first it did me good. I went wandering 
all over. But when it palled I was less than ever 
able to go back. You’d better imagine the rest. .. . 
It was easier to slide than to stop. At last I brought 
up here in this cursed Netherlandia, and because it’s 
the easiest thing to do, Pll stick here—I’ll never get 
away. What have I to make an effort for ? ”’ 

To another Tina might have remarked “ Rubbish 
—!” briskly and with heartening scorn, but not to 
Johnnie Summers because she understood her man. 
He was terribly young: his despair and self-condem- 
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nation were not poses, but were real to him. He was a 
mystic—sensitive, responsive and weak—and he could 
not be laughed out of his state of mind. He had been 
aching for somebody to whom he could tell his troubles 
and his sins. The Hirondelle had become his con- 
fessional. Because she appeared to him like a clean 
and radiant visitor from the world he had lost he had 
elected to kneel at her feet. A dangerous form of 
redemption, she mused—its very foundations youthful 
ignorance of his confessor’s character—but she would 
have to look after that side of it. The thought of 
this duty wrung a little sigh from her, because it 
was nice to see Tina set upon a pedestal unstained 
by yesterday. 

Johnnie Summers heard the sign and found in it 
her gentle sympathy. But he dared not admit that. 

*“T know you think I’m an awful wash-out, and 
you're right.” He paused. Tina did not answer. 
‘* But there were... things against me. Not the 
war—that was no real excuse because other men went 
through worse than I did and found their balance. 
But V’madud. It’s the drink, you see—in our family. 
Rotten thing to have to say, but I’m telling the truth 
now. If life had gone differently I’d have beaten it. 
I promised I never would... But now I’ve drifted 
so... I’m no good, you see... .” 

The words choked in his throat, and he sat silent. 
The day had been one of trial without the aid of the 
strength which Li-Goon sold ; the night was over-kind. 
His shyness had gone. ‘Tina had ceased to be a girl, 
and had become a beautiful and gracious presence 
soothing as balm. His hands stole out to her. 

* You'll think I’m mad,” he said suddenly, “ but 
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though I was drunk last night you came like a flash 
of lightning through all the muss and dirt. You came 
all bright and white, and I knew you could save me. 
I don’t want to go right under, and this is my chance. 
You’re my chance. You will help me—you will, 
won't you?” 

He fumbled for her hands. Tina gave them to him. 
They were cool and steady ; his were hot and quivering. 

“Of course—!”’ she said in sweet assurance. 

They sat thus, without words for a time, and Tina 
thought : he has nothing to offer me except his need. 
_He thinks I’m an angel. Tina an angel—God! But 
the worst of it is if I don’t look out Ill trap him because 
I pity him and he needs mothering. 

The crew were passing up and down, unconcerned 
with the affairs of the white strangers. Lights were 
lit. Nagashima pottered about the galley. Occasion- 
ally his voice was raised in plaintive notes which trailed 
away, and the Malays flung sing-song sentences to 
each other. In the tremendous sky stars brightened, 
revealing a web of spars and rigging. Tina and 
Summers, dwarfed and lost, grappled with the problems 
of their brief lives—problems none the less serious and 
all-important to them for the fact that they dwelt on 
a mote of dust which spun in the lost rays of a million 
suns. 

She freed her hands. Summers was alarmed. 

“1 know you think I’m an awful wash-out—— !” 

“1 do not,” she said, evenly. 

“You must,’ he insisted. ‘You must /—a girl 
like you! But, do listen : in other ways I’m not so bad. 
It’s only drink—apart from that I’m all right. You 
think like I did once that the old stories about the 
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colour line and all that are true. They’re not. Every- 
where I’ve been where there are natives the men are 
—well, they take coloured women. In India, in Japan, 
in China, in the Pacific—everywhere. It’s all a great 
sham. But that’s one thing ’ve not done. God knows 
I’m not boasting, but I want you to feel it’s only drink 
—that Tm not all dirtied—I’m clean that way, 
honest. ... You see, I think a widow’s son grows up 
thinking differently about women—he looks up to 
them. In that way, at any rate—oh, how can you 
say it without seeming a prig ?—I’m—I’m old- 
fashioned—not a Cuvelier !”’ 

He broke off, self-conscious and gauche in the moment. 
Tina knew the claim was true. In it she found the 
reason for his youth, and why he was called Johnnie 
rather than John. Sex was the aging influence. And, 
humanly, she could but envy most that which she had 
not. She would have exchanged her wisdom for 
his young heart. Her eyes were tender but Summers 
could not see them, and misread her silence to his own 
picture of her. 

“Tm sorry,” he burst out anxiously. “ But I told 
you I always make a mess of things. What right have 
I to be talking like this to you? A man who’s kicked 
about as I have gets coarsened. He grows used to 
things a girl like you knows nothing about. Vd 
forgotten what a bit of a kid you are!” His hands 
went out to her again, in appeal and penitence. 

Tina blessed the concealing gloom, for she was 
blushing. The thought of Mr. Shaw’s tobacconist’s 
shop where Tina was to remain always gracious, 
beautiful and unsullied, came into her mind. 

“‘ How old are you ?”’ she asked. 
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** Twenty-seven—why ?”’ 

“ How young—! And yet I’m only a year older.” 
She went on with determined clearness: ‘‘ No, you 
couldn’t shock me, Johnnie Summers. I’m afraid 
I’m even more experienced than you are!” 

She spoke as if it were the easiest thing in the world 
to say. 

“Good Lord !—that may be your age, but you're 
really not a day over twenty!” 

Tina marvelled. Men talked of the lack of logic in 
women! The confession to which she had forced 
herself had been brushed aside as negligible by his 
firm belief that he was a sinner and she an innocent 
maid. The news that she was a year the elder was 
only another wonder about her. She was conscious 
of a sense of relief. Having done as much as was 
warranted for the present she remained the Tina of 
his fancy. Eventually she would have to open his 
eyes, because the truth was her only moral code now, 
but the need was not yet. As if to help her Samuel 
awakened and began to cry. 

“See what you’ve done,” she said lightly, taking 
the babein her arms andhushing him. ‘<It’s'‘long past 
Samuel’s bath hour. Why, if Cap’n Whelan knew 
he’d sack me on the spot. This is what comes of 
governesses entertaining young men.” 

The tension snapped. They stood up, experiencing 
surprise at the intimacy into which their environment 
had hastened them. It was as if they had been shut 
off together in darkness for a long time and suddenly 
had been restored to the brig and the world. 
Simultaneously they drew breaths of satisfaction 
mingled with relief. Their talk remained apart; 
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anything said now was cut off from it. They looked 
back upon it from a distance as a completed incident. 

“That was wonderful,” said Summers slowly. “I 
can’t tell you how much good it’s done me. Funny, 
wasn’t it ?—me telling you all those things as if we a 
known each other for years.” 

“Very, but I enjoyed it, too. All the same you 
must be going—I’ve got to get on with my job of work.” 

“ All right, Pll buzz along. But what I really came 
aboard to ask was whether you'd care to see a native 
‘sing-song ’—a big dance, you know. It’li be quite 
a show—to-night on the clearing just the other side 
of the jetty. Id love to take you.” 

“* I'd love to go.” 

“Splendid! Then I'll come out for you in a canoe 
at——” 

“No, Cap’n Whelan might object. Tl get ashore 
as soon as J can—say nine o’clock, and meet you on the 
spot. Do go now! Good-night!” 

She freed her right hand. He took and held it, 
his fingers trembling. 

“ Good-night till then, and thanks,” he said. 

“Thanks!” said Tina also. 

They parted with murmured echoes of the appoint- 
ment, and the canoe went away, the water breaking 
into phosphorescence about it so that it was as a ghost 
stealing off. Loneliness descended on Tina. She 
held Samuel’s warm little body closely, but thought 
of Johnnie Summers. She imagined him looking at 
himself in the mirror on his return, and having his 
high spirits dampened by the discovery of the unknotted 
tie. What an awful fool you are, he would say ruefully 
to his reflection. And he’d never dream that a woman 
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could be attracted by such a mischance. Thoughts 
of Summers continued to occupy her while she bathed 
the other woman’s child and put him to bed—vague, 
mixed, troublesome and yet joyous thoughts. Some- 
times her eyes were joyful, sometimes sad. Once 
they were wet, and then she kissed Samuel fiercely. 
It was good to love Samuel—simple, unvexed, of 
benefit to everybody. 

In due course the ruler of the Hirondelle fell into 
sleep, as heedless of his foster-mother’s smiles or tears 
as any real son could have been. And Tina was so 
much his mother that she was glad he was too young 
to understand such matters and probably never would, 
being a man. 

Having bathed and changed, Tina put on the silver 
frock in which she had met Mr. Shaw. She liked it, 
and it seemed appropriate. There was no danger of it 
causing comment at dinner. The men of the brig 
paid no attention to her. When she entered the saloon 
she found the table set. Mr. Carrington was already 
in his place. He had pushed aside the knives and 
forks and was playing an intricate game of Patience. 
His battered hat lay at his elbow, and his brown hands 
supported his head behind his ears so that his mulish 
face had an appearance of looking through a collar. 
Fate’s whims, as revealed by the much-thumbed cards, 
absorbed him. The ship’s cat, a gaunt black creature 
of the Manx variety, sat before him like a grotesque 
centrepiece and watched with great green eyes. 

“Get down, Timothy,’ Tina ordered. The cat 
rose, stretched, looked at her insolently, and, having 
walked the full length of the table, made a dignified exit. 
_ \M. Carrington glanced up. 
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“Ah,” he remarked. ‘‘ Old man’s not back. Met 
him ashore. Seemed in a temper. Have to wait. 
Said to.” 

“Yes,” Tina agreed, but she glanced at the clock. 
It showed 8.30. She hoped Cap’n Whelan would not 4 
be away too long. Sitting down, she watched Mr. 
Carrington idly. He failed to make the cards come 
out, but, unconcerned and numb, re-shuffled them and 
began again. Although apparently oblivious of her, 
in the middle of the game he asked : 

“When were you born? Date? Time?” 

These conversational methods no longer surprised 
Tina. 

* The twenty-seventh of December, 1897. Atla.m., 
I believe.” 

ce Ah.”’ 

corny: 22 

““ Horoscope,” Mr. Carrington explained, moving a 
run of cards. 

“Thanks! That would be fun.” 

“* Not fun—serious,”’ he corrected, without spirit. 

“Oh, of course, I didn’t mean ‘fun’ in that way. 
I’m sure it’ll be very interesting.” 

The mate made no further comment, and there was 
silence until the arrival of Cap’n Whelan half-an-hour 
later. With his entry the place became hot, crowded 
and noisy. He puffed and panted as he surged 
about, throwing his coat on to the settee, rolling up 
his sleeves, wiping his face. He took up all the space, 
crowding Mr. Carrington and Tina, as it were, into 
corners. Shouting for the steward he sank heavily 
into his chair, elbows on table to support his sa 
and nodded briefly. 
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** Hot,” he said. 

They agreed. He seemed to be sucking up more 
than his share of the air, and it was as if the brown 
walls had drawn closer. The smell of his wet body 
percolated to them. Mr. Carrington gathered up the 
cards and put them in his: pocket. The steward 
brought the meal. When they had eaten for a time 
Cap’n Whelan spoke. 

“ Samuel all right ?” 

“Yes, sleeping beautifully. He had three hours 
this afternoon, but when I put him down he went off 
againinnotime. He’s gained over a pound this week.” 

“Nothing wrong with that,’ said Cap'n Whelan, 
and goggling at her, abruptly demanded: “ Y’been 
encouraging that Frenchman ?” 

““M. Cuvelier 2 Good heavens, no! He’s awful. 
Whatever made you ask that ?”’ 

Her eyes were frank and open for him toread. Cap’n 
Whelan, mouth pursed up, looked into them shrewdly. 

“* Nothing,” he said, satisfied. 

Tina pondered over the master’s question, but it 
did not surprise her. She guessed he had met Cuvelier, 
and Cap'n Whelan had a way of knowing people’s 
thoughts even when he appeared most lost in the world 
of his flesh. But she was not afraid of him. He was 
a man, and she Was his match. 

“* Hobson’s gone,”’ he grunted ae to the mate. 

ce Ay.” 

* Bigamy, eh ?” 

ce So. 2 

The subject was exhausted. Silence. Cap’ 2 Wiel s 
mouth making squashy noises. A tinkle as the mate’s 
plate touched a glass when he pushed it away. The 
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steward brought the sweets. The three remained 
wrapped in their own thoughts, elbows almost touch- 
ing and yet isolated, dependent each on each but with 
nothing in common. 


“Oh, captain,” said Tina when the meal was over, 
“will you be aboard to-night 2” 
6 Yes.”’ 


“I thought of going to see the native dance.” 

The master, picking his teeth with a sharpened match, 
looked at her keenly from beneath the bushes of his 
brows. 

“Who's taking y’ ?”’ 

“ Mr. Carrington,” Tina answered, with a veiled but 
anxious glance at the mate. He showed no surprise, 
accepting the announcement as he accepted all things. 
She blessed his resignation. 

“Damn poor entertainment, but if Samuel’ll be all 
right y’ can go.” Cap’n Whelan heaved himself out 
of his chair. ‘“‘ Hot down here,” he grumbled, and 
left them, squeezing himself up the companion-way. 

“ You don’t mind ?” asked Tina. 

** No,” said Mr. Carrington, laconically. ‘‘ Ready ?” 
He was busy with his pipe. 

‘*TIn a moment,” said Tina and hurried to her cabin, 
for she was already nearly an hour late. Samuel lived 
up to his good character, for he lay asleep in his 
customary attitude, fists clenched on the pillow, feet 
drawn up. For once, however, Tina found no time 
to gloat over him. She powdered, put on the cream 
and scarlet shawl Mr. Heathershaw had bought her 
at Colombo, patted her hair into place, and saw by 
a glance in the mirror that she was looking young, 
that her eyes sparkled and that there was a flush 
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in her cheeks. Excitement moved in her, and she 
ran up on deck where the imperturbable Mr. Carrington 
waited. The hush had turned to brooding quiet, 
through which, as a tremble in the air rather than a 
sound, drums spoke. A red glare on shore made the 
ship darker by contrast. The tip of Cap’n Whelan’s 
cigar and the glow of the mate’s pipe were like little 
watchful eyes. 

“ Now, Mr. Carrington—!” called Tina. 

A chair creaked as Cap’n Whelan rolled forward. 
The little eye glared at her suspiciously. 

“‘ See yer not t’late,” he warned, and Tina gave her 
promise. She and Mr. Carrington went over the side 
into the dinghy, and Cap’n Whelan’s thoughts toiled 
heavily after them. Native dance and all this fuss 
. . .% Was she honest ? Or was that girl up to 
something ? He wasn’t going to be fooled by her— 
he took his oath to that. But, of course, all this New 
Guinea business was new to her. Might just want to 
see it. No telling. It was hot to-night, sweaty. 
Too pretty, really, but with her head screwed on 
Tionb.. . 

Tina made no attempt to engage her dumb cavalier 
in talk, but when they stood upon the jetty she asked : 
** Do you want to see the dance, Mr. Carrington 2 ”’ 

“Me? No.’ His tone was detached. _ 

“Then you needn’t come. Some of the others will 
meet me there. I thought you might like it—that was 
all. Run along to Li-Goon’s. Ill be perfectly all 
right. Don’t worry about me.” 

It was not Mr. Carrington’s intention to worry about 
anybody. He made his choice. 

““ Me—Li-Goon’s.”’ 
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He had no opinion about the wisdom of leaving her 
unescorted ; he was not hurt by his dismissal. Tina 
could not decide whether he was being tactful or merely 
lacked all interest. His very directness cloaked him 
in mystery. ° 

“ Good-night, then, Mr. Carrington. And thanks 
for bringing me ashore.” 

“ Good-night.”’ 

Without another word his long shadow dwindled 
away, to be rediscovered against the brightness of the 
verandah. Tina, left alone, felt a flutter run under 
her skin like the stirring of leaves in a breeze. She 
opened her lips and drank in the heady draught of 
the night—black, bubbling with strange noise, heating 
the mind and senses with a thrill of excitement and 
adventure. The hills loomed over her; the sea 
whispered. Ahead through trees and bushes the 
glare waxed and waned, beckoning her on. As ever 
responsive to her surroundings Tina felt intoxicated. 
Her feet moved almost mechanically on the dead dust 
of the road, and they moved to the surges of the 
drums. Thud-thud-thud the drums muttered, and 
paused. Thud-thud-thud, and a pause—now loud, 
now low, but with no variation of time, steady as a 
pulse, ominous and yet fascinating. 

Tina realised suddenly the danger of her mood. She 
was moving as if hypnotised. Checking herself, she 
fought against these possessing forces. A hand went 
to her heart. It had caught the rhythm of the drums. 
Out there the Hirondelle lay—lights burning placidly 
against the throbbing stars. She wanted to flee back 
to the safety and seclusion of the brig beyond the belt 
of calming water. Her ears heard the music of the 
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dance and her eyes caught the wild lights of the fires. 
She wanted to hurry on swift feet to where the people 
of the dark island danced and where Johnnie Summers 
waited. 

And, while she hesitated, from behind a hand pressed 
firmly on either hip, and the nape of her neck tingled 
to a kiss, hot, sudden and passionate. 

The rush of emotions stifled each other. She could 
only swing about with a cry of surprise on her lips, 
and questions thronging her mind. 

M. Cuvelier, dim-seen, made his bow. 

“‘ Oh, so it’s only you!” Tina exclaimed in a sub- 
siding sigh of relief, amusement and scorn. 

‘““ Mademoiselle—!’? The word was a prayer of 
homage and admiration. 

**__M. Cuvelier, and his manners as bad as ever!” 

His shoulders rose in a brief shrug of apology and 
explanation. 

““T admit it, Mademoiselle Tina. Bad manners— 
but I am a man and human. Who shall blame *im 
who cannot resist temptation on such a night, in such 
a place, with such a girl. The very air alive—!” 
He raised his hand in a stroking motion, as if he caressed 
the waves of sound. 

“ Nicely put—but you can go!” Tina was amused 
now, and she enjoyed mocking M. Cuvelier whose 
expertness put her at such an advantage. 

“But no,” he explained, shaking his head, “ that 
is not possible. Those natives are crazed with betel- 
nut and the dance. It is not the place for you alone. 
Surely mademoiselle is sufficiently interested to stay 
with me if I put the chain upon my emotions of the 
most natural ?”’ 
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“* A flattering offer, monsieur, but Mr. Summers——” 

“ Alas, Mis-tair Summers—’e is not ’ere, but drinks 
at Li-Goon’s.” 

“ Really ?—that’s a pity,’ Tina answered, calmly. 
She understood both men well enough to know that 
M. Cuvelier was not lying. But despite her philosophy 
of facing things and her knowledge of the faults of 
Summers’ character, the bubble of excitement was 
pricked and she experienced a sense of collapse and 
disappointment. She had not known before quite 
how much she had expected of the night. 

“°E said you ’ad not kept the appointment and so 
*e came back to console ’imself. But I, M. Cuvelier, 
said she ’as made a rendezvous—I am ’ere!”’ He 
lapsed into a discreet, concerned silence, awaiting her 
decision. 

But Tina was not making a decision. She was 
standing numbly aching to the throbs of the drums, 
and wondering vaguely why it was always the Martins 
and the Johnnies who could hurt her and whom she 
could not hurt. 

Upon them out of the night lurched Summers running 
on unsteady feet. He blundered into her. 

“Tina,” he panted, seizing her arms, ‘I thought 
you’d not been able to come. The mate’s just told 
me ff 

“T was late,” said Tina, and no more. The absence 
of anger troubled her. When she liked men for 
their failings, forgave rather than blamed, it was 
serious. 

** Ah, our young friend ’as torn ’imself away ?” 

Summers discovered the Frenchman and releasing 
her turned upon him. 
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‘“‘ What the devil are you doing here ? ” 

M. Cuvelier merely inclined his head towards Tina. 

Waves of anger were added to the pulsations in the 
air. Tina promptly stepped between the two men, and 
spoke in a normal voice of politeness. 

**You’ve been sweet to wait with me, M. Cuvelier, 
but now, as you see, Mr. Summers has turned up, so we 
can say good-night.” 

M. Cuvelier was not a coward, neither was he a fool. 
If he lingered a clash was inevitable, and it would do 
his cause no good. He could rely .upon this girl. 
One with such spirit, such diablerie, such knowledge 
of the world, could not remain satisfied with the 
charms of a drunken infant. But nothing must 
happen which might drive her sympathy in the wrong 
direction. 

“As ever mademoiselle’s servant,’ he agreed 
smoothly. “Au revoir!” 

He made a graceful little gesture as if he kissed his 
finger-tips to her, and strolled away, erect and well 
poised, leaving Summers humiliated and choking with 
rage. Tina smiled after M. Cuvelier. She admired 
him. He could carry off a situation. Also, he knew 
how to kiss. She could afford to pay him his due as an 
interesting and attractive specimen. But Johnnie, 
at her side, forlorn and more than a little drunk, 
belonged to a different class. He made her happy 
and afraid. 

“Don’t worry,” shesaid. “‘I know. It was naughty 
of you, but there’s no use making a fuss!”’ She might 
have been chiding a loved child. 

“TI feel awful about this,’ he answered, subdued, 
and trying to keep each word distinct. “I waited 
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and waited. Youdidn’tcome. Disappointment drove 
me back to Li-Goon’s 

“You mustn’t let disappointment in me do that,” 
warned Tina, but he did not heed. 

“IT suppose you won’t go with me now ? I suppose 
I’ve made a mess of things again ? ” 

Tina laughed cheerfully. 

“Oh, no,” she told him, “ you’ve invited me, and 
you don’t get out of it as easily as that. I’m not the 
first girl who’s been taken to a dance by a young man 
smelling of gin.. Come along! ” 

“Good Lord !” Summers gasped in ecstatic 
gratitude. 

They went together down the road, and a silence came 
upon them, for the night was so eloquent that there 
remained nothing to be said. The drums struck blow 
after blow, and to these now was added the chanting 
of the dancers. The notes were high, harsh and few, 
but strangely accented, swelling where Western ears 
expected them to die down, dying where Western ears 
expected them to swell into a roar. The effect was of 
wild happiness and savage grief. It challenged and 
aroused ; it was the naked song of naked people without 
morals, without restraints, without intellects, without 

4earning—a song of untrammelled and untamed 
flesh and blood shouting to the listening stars the things 
civilisation does in hiding beneath roofs. 

Tina understood that song. 

The heart which beat in all the night opened before 
them, and they enteredin. Torches and fires, flickering 
and leaping, filled the space with bloody light which 
was never steady, never the same. It welded the 
whole scene into a living mass—a palpitating, in- 
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divisible body of flesh, earth, fire, music, air and trees. 
Stars and darkness, mountains and sea, were a great 
embracing presence. The two hundred dancers swayed 
forward while the drums beat thrice. Their bare feet 
crashed down as one. The shock quivered through 
the soil. The lines swayed back again unceasing, 
tireless, like the waves of the sea. The head-dresses 
gave them an appearance of unhuman height. It was 
as if palms danced. Forward they surged again, the 
feet crashed down, the song roared out. 

“* Johnnie—oh, Johnnie!” breathed Tina, dazed. 
She was burning and yet she shivered ; her eyes were 
wide and held the redness of the flames. 

He took her hand, and they went on, stiffly and slowly, 
without speech, the pulses in their fingers throbbing 
together. They seemed to move without effort of their 
muscles, straws sucked by the vortex towards its 
engulfing heart. 

The belt of flesh became men streaming with exertion, 
unseeing eyes rolling, lips snarling back from blackened 
teeth. Copper skins shone, paradise plumes flaunted, 
the teeth of sharks jangled upon breasts, muscles 
rippled, spears stabbed at the stars, and feathered 
shields swept up. Behind the dancers the old men 
and women drummed and sang—shapeless masses of 


bones in bags of leathery skin, their toothless mouths ~ 


slobbering, gleams in their ancient eyes. At either end 
of the lines firm-breasted, full-lipped maidens pirouetted 
and strutted like courting birds. The air reeked with 
the stench of brown flesh. Through each jerk and 
pause and note and step ran a pagan urge, sinister 
in beauty but too stark to be obscene. 

Summers and Tina were unheeded. Children of 


oe 
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another world, they might have been invisible ghosts 
from another planet. But they were swept into the 
festival. Unconsciously their bodies moved—but ever 
so little, restrained by the training of generations. 
Their minds, their senses, less disciplined than the 
outer shells, were dancing mad with the dancing savages. 

Instinctively, as if seeking strength to resist, they 
drew closer together. Their bodies touched and 
trembled. They looked at each other almost without 
recognition. The wild light played strange tricks with 
their faces, burning away the masks, consuming a 
thousand years, lighting terrible and joyous fires. They 
had come emotionally excited by each other and were 
as tinder in a blazing world. 

“Come away, Johnnie,’ Tina cried in panic. 
“Comeaway. Thisismad!mad!mad!” The words 
fell into the universal rhythm. Mad! Mad! Mad! 
The drums took it up, checked with deliberation to 
dwell wickedly on the joy of such madness. Down 
smashed the bare feet, shattering sanity on the hot 
earth. Up swept the naked arms, flinging discretion 
to the black voids. 

Their feet—long slaves to leather and the pave- 
ments—carried them at a walk back across the clearing, 
but their spirits ran before like hunted wild things. 
As their spirits fled they danced, also, because they 
could not contain themselves. The triumphant, con- 
quering music of lizard skins stretched over hollowed 
logs and beaten by bare hands drummed them away 
to where the trees began and where the darkness was. 

The night closed about them, and on the quivering 
margin, without speech or thought, they clung to each 
other, experiencing no surprise, but finding the embrace 
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natural, inevitable and beyond the need for explanation. 
Mouth was crushed to mouth, and body pressed to 
body. Their lips were hot and wet, their eyes were 
hazy, their minds swooned. ‘Tina, to whom sex had 
been an obedient and invaluable servant, lost control 
now. ‘There was no reason in her ; there was nothing 
in her. She was a small flame in the great fire. 

“Oh, little white glory—!’ Summers panted brokenly 
into her lips. 

At the sound of his voice the spell lifted sufficiently 
for Tina to recognise what they were about. Her soul 
revolted. They were drunk with primitive wine, and 
because she loved him—she accepted that fact without 
questioning—she had to regain her balance. Not like 
this...! He wasachild in such experience ; she should 
have been a veteran. It wasn’t fair to expect strength 
of him. He was drunk for the first time, while she had 
tasted such wine as this before, though in a different 
form. And although never in the past had it been so 
intoxicating, so firing, so worth draining to the last 
drop, she would not stoop to profit by the madness of 
the moment. She was not his Tina—he did not know. 
She burned for him, craved for him—but she loved too 
well to shame him or herself. Not while he was blind, 
ignorant of the truth, drunk with young passion! Not 
like this... ! 

She struggled in his arms. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she implored, but 
he held her closer, his drumming ears deaf, his 
unaccustomed mouth blundering over her eyes, her 
cheeks, her throat. 

Temptation was sweeping her away. She was a 
woman, not a frightened maid, and she had no moral 
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scruples to steel her will. Honesty of soul was her 
only strength. ; 

“Let me go! Let me go, I tell you!” she com- 
manded, fighting him physically as she fought mightier 
things with all her spirit. “‘ You’ve no right ! 
Oh, I hate you! Let me go!—damn you !—let me 
go!” 

Her clenched fists thrust into his face, forcing his 
head back. He was beyond surprise, but instinctively 
set her free, crying her name, his hands hungry for her. 

Johnnie Summers was alone. Tina escaped down 
the strip of road towards the sanctuary of the Hiron- 
delle where Love was a simple, domestic god, the patron 
of a babe. 

The drums beat faster, louder, for the dance pro- 
gressed, and ere the dawn the savages would hold 
strange carnival. 


CHAPTER VII 


INA could find no better excuse for leaving the 

breakfast-table than that her head ached. The 

lameness of this pretext increased her sense of 
shaken assurance. Yesterday a dozen convincing 
reasons would have occurred to her for anything she 
had wished to do, but between yesterday and to-day 
the evening hung like a magic mist shot with rainbow 
lights through which she had passed, emerging changed, 
her self-confidence gone, the mastery of circumstance 
no longer hers. However—whether her plea was 
convincing or not—she had to escape from the narrow 
saloon, where, she felt, Cap’n Whelan’s eyes rolled at 
her and where thought suffocated in the dead, cooped 
silence. She craved the empty deck and the wide, 
bright sweep of the morning. Cap’n Whelan jerked 
his head in assent and went on eating. The fact 
that he expressed no sympathy was not strange. If 
he had done so she would have known he was suspicious. 
Lifting Samuel from his cradle and signing to the 
steward to follow with it, she left master and mate to 
continue their meal. 

Neither spoke for a time, and then Cap’n Whelan 
sat back, and, knife and fork upright in clenched 
fists on either side of his plate, gave vent to a well- 
considered opinion. 

“Mister, that young woman is up t’something ! ” 
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** Ah,” Mr. Carrington commented without prejudice. 

“Up t’something sure’n God. Me—I’m no fool. 
Was that ‘ Frog’ wi’y’and her last night ? ” 

“No.” Mr. Carrington was not telling half the 
truth for Tina’s sake ; he was answering a question in 
the shortest way. 

“Why didn’t y’come back wi’ her ? ” 

** Playing poker.” 

Elaborate lies could not have foiled inquiry so 
completely. Cap'n Whelan ruminated, wiping up 
the fat on his plate with a crust of bread. He muttered 
at long intervals, not addressing Mr. Carrington whose 
thoughts, in any case, were far away. ‘“‘ Up t’some- 
thing. . . . Too pretty, really—I alwus knew. .. . 
Sound enough head on her, but t’pretty a face wi’ them 
dagoes about....” He took up his fork and drew a 
criss-cross pattern on the cloth. 

The pause lengthened. Mr. Carrington dutifully 
remarked, “ Ah,” and nodded. He produced his pipe 
and looked steadily into the bowl as though he had 
lost something there. Cap’n Whelan’s fork cut 
through the worn threads, but he continued to draw 
it to and fro. The steward, who had returned, stood 
by his shoulders watching the process. The cloth 
belonged to the captain twan—it was not his concern. 

The master made a sudden jab as if pinning down an 
elusive thought. 

“ Damn’ good wi’ Samuel,” he mumbled. “ Needs 
her. Make it better fer him—safer—Dagoes and 
such like ”” He drew a portentous breath. “ Safer 
—safer t’marry her.” i 

The daring of the idea brought streams of sweat. He 
looked at the mate to see what had been the effect of 
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this surprising announcement. The mate was pushing 
in the tobacco with a gnarled thumb. His face was 
~ blank. 

“Marry her!” Cap’n Whelan repeated with 
emphasis, lifting his heavy brows interrogatively. 

“So,” Mr. Carrington agreed. He lit a match. 

** Damn and blarst y’mister ! ” roared Cap’n Whelan, 
driven into a cyclone of rage. A stream of words 
jostled in his throat. “‘ Bah!” was all he could say, 
but he struck the table a blow which made the crockery 
rattle. You told that mate something which meant 
a revolution in your life, and all he gave you was a 
grunt. Ponderously he flung himself out of his chair 
and across the saloon, and, recovering his voice as he 
reached the cabin door, hurled back: ‘‘ Y’—a man’s 
be better off wi’ a stinkin’ dead dog to talk t’ than y’ 
—y all-fired mummy ! ” 

He made peculiar gestures, almost as if he wrung his 
hands in impotent despair. Mr. Carrington watched 
and listened attentively now as became his position, 
but his expression, seen through a cloud of smoke, 
had not changed. For a minute the master fumed, 
and then with a curse gave it up. The door slammed 
behind him. Mr. Carrington rose, puffed stolidly, 
enjoying his after-breakfast pipe, and went on deck. 

The day was still young and fresh. A breeze was 
astir, ruffling the water into skipping waves which 
set the Hirondelle straining gently at. her cable, so 
that the patient ship seemed to intimate that she would 
be glad to go again about the seas. The palms danced 
upon the shore. Creamy puffs of cloud sailed across 
the sky and rested from their long voyaging upon the 
topmost peaks of the ranges. The mate paced up 
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and down, passing within feet of Tina, but paying no 
heed to her. 

Tina, also, was absorbed. Samuel, as if conscious of 
treachery, was restless. She rocked him in her arms, 
but her thoughts were not of him. What was the 
meaning of last night ? Was it madness or love ? 
She rehearsed again the emotions of each moment, 
trying to decide how much was due to the setting— 
to the drums and the torches and the dancers—and 
how much was real. The memories flushed her cheeks 
and set her pulses hurrying. With desperate insistence 
she told herself that it was not love—could not be. 
She had only seen Johnnie three times, and he had 
done nothing at all to make her love him. On the 
contrary he had, as he would have said, made a mess of 
things. Poor dear Johnnie, making a mess of things 
—his tie undone... . 

She dreamt awhile. 

No! No!—it wasn’t love. She had to remind 
herself again. This thing which danced dazzlingly 
before her was no more than a tropical will-o’-the-wisp 
sent by unkind Fate to tempt her away from Samuel, 
the Hirondelle and the peaceful joy she had so lately 
won. But she denied love without conviction. If 
there had been no past, self-deception would have been 
easier. Mere passion would have served as the 
explanation. But they had all been more passion- 
ate than Johnnie Summers, or would have been if 
Tina had allowed it. She had been able, then, to 
control thé strangest situations. Her mind flashed 
to Mr. Heathershaw and the month with him on the 
mail-boat, to Billy Bowden, to Joey Rubenstein, and 
back and back—right back to Martin and Peter. 
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She had been mistress of all those delicate and dangerous 
adventures, but this one was her master. It had come 
upon her quickly, simply and without warning, and 
she was vanquished. 

She had to face it : this was love, and therein lay the 
whole explanation. There was no need for anything 
else. But, having admitted the truth, a problem re- 
mained which was the real cause of her distress and 
which she had been deliberately thrusting back into 
a corner of her brain. Johnnie did not love Tina. 
Johnnie, who was, how could a fellow put it without 
seeming a prig ?—clean that way—Johnnie worshipped 
an image of Tina he had made for himself, an image 
virginal and pure, an image of crystal. 

She bent over the baby, lest Mr. Carrington should 
see her eyes. 

But Mr. Carrington, close beside her, was looking 
across the water. He took out his pipe and jerked his 
head towards Netherlandia. ; 

“ Fight,” he said. 

““ What ? ” asked Tina to gain time. 

“ Fight.”” He pointed briefly with his pipe stem. 

Tina had to strain now to appear normal. She 
jumped up with false eagerness. 

** Oh,—where ? ” 

Mr. Carrington did not trouble to answer. Nether- 
landia lay before them at the foot of the great hills. 
The tossing palms, the straggling row of huts, the 
narrow road, the strip of black beach and its fringe of 
lacy foam stood out with stereoscopic clearness. The 
broad front of Li-Goon’s house was a dignified brown 
block in the centre of the settlement. Down the steps 
from the verandah figures were tumbling. At that 
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distance they looked and moved like dancing-dolls, 
white against the sombre sand. Tina could recognise 
every miniature. Her heart beat against Samuel’s. 
Johnnie was first in the stream, and M. Cuvelier was 
close behind him. Mr. Carrington had said there was 
going to be a fight! One after another the people of 
the outpost appeared, with the small figure of Evan 
Jones last and looking cut-off from the rest. They 
were hurrying, stumbling, excited. With jerky move- 
ments a circle was formed, leaving two in the centre. 


“Tt’s Cuvelier, and—and—Mr. Summers!” Tina 
tried to keep her voice at a normal pitch. 
“sé So.’’ 


They were fighting now. Tina knew over whom 
they fought and why. The knowledge hurt her. She 
longed to cry out to them, to come between and thrust 
them apart. But she was powerless. The wide 
expanse of water robbed her of all senses save that of 
sight. The little figures danced about before each 
other. A tiny arm darted out. It was Cuvelier’s, 
and his fist landed on Johnnie’s chin. Her head 
ducked in sympathy, as if the blow had struck her. 
She wished to close her eyes, but could not. Johnnie 
was staggering ‘back. His jaw was hurting him— 
pethaps his dear mouth bled. Hit him! Hit him! 
The unspoken encouragement was a prayer. He 
recovered his balance, and, rushing in, closed. They 
became a locked mass, punching, wrenching and 
staggering. The other figures capered and shouted 
without sound. The dolls named Boyce and Thomp- 
son finally parted the opponents, both of whom were 
unsteady on their feet. They circled about like 
drunken men, lashing out wildly. It was all so remote, 
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so de-humanised by distance that to Mr. Carrington 
they looked like germs fighting under a microscope. 

“Funny,” he remarked gravely. 

The smoke from his pipe drifted into Tina’s eyes, 
making them redder than they had been. 

To her the conflict was all too real. She could have 
borne it better if she had been on the beach hearing 
their quick-drawn breathing and the thud of fist on 
flesh. Excitement would have helped her then, and 
the stress of conflict might have served to numb her 
sensibilities. But to be standing on the quiet brig 
with Mr. Carrington at her side, experiencing all 
the pain in an atmosphere of almost brutal isolation 
made her feel physically sick. And yet she could not 
turn away. She crushed Samuel to her, tightening 
her embrace as her nerves felt each blow. He cried 
unheard. 

“Good ! ” she whispered. 

The Frenchman was reeling, and Summers rushed 
in to follow his advantage. But, abruptly, Cuvelier 
had recovered. The attacker became the attacked 
and was subjected to a rain of stinging punches. 
Summers was beaten back and down. He was on his 
knees, but rose again, weakly. There was no respite 
for him. He fell back in staggering steps, Cuvelier 
toe to toe with him, arms darting like pistons. There 
could be no doubt about the outcome now. Time 
was the only question. Summers put up his arms 
together trying to shield his head. He was bent 
double. The onlookers on the beach were agitated 
by their invisible wires. 

“Brute! Brute! Brute!” sobbed Tina. 

“Good fight,” the mate commented impartially. 
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It was over. Summers had crumpled up into a 
white heap on the sand. Cuvelier stood swaying, 
wiping his brow and mouth. The others crowded 
about Summers. 

“They’ve killed him—killed him!” Tina could 
not see the beach now for the mists in her eyes. 

“No,” said Mr. Carrington, and added in a burst of 
loquacity : ‘‘ Fair go ; best man won.” 

* Best man won !” ina said scornfully be- 
tween her teeth, but in her heart she knew that the 
mate was right. It did not trouble her. Whether 
Johnnie had won or not was nothing compared with 
the thought of his face all bruised and bloodied. She 
compelled herself to look at the shore. Johnnie was 
on his feet, Boyce supporting him. Cuvelier came 
forward. They shook hands. Tina knew that this 
was the right thing todo. But she remained a woman 
—the handshake filled her with surprise, almost with 
disappointment. In the next moment she was glad. 
How like Johnnie to forgive that hateful beast ! 

** Hell’s bells !—are y’trying t’kill the kid?” 

Cap’n Whelan’s furious bellow jerked her back to 
the Hirondelle. She discovered Samuel screaming 
and with cause, for she held him bundled anyway in 
a stifling grip. Remorse stung her. Her little Samuel 

.! There, there, darling, did I hurt you? Hush, 
pet, hush!” 

The master stood with fists raised and eyes flaming. 

*“‘ Have y’gone mad ?” 

** T—I don’t know,” Tina confessed feebly. She was 
distressed. Never before had Cap’n Whelan found 
reason to reprove her for neglect. Already, it seemed,. 
the will-o’-the-wisp was drawing her away. 
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“‘ What’s the matter wi’ y’?”’ He stared in dis- 
gusted astonishment. She made no answer, but gave 
all her attention to the babe, unable to meet his eyes. 
“‘ What’s the matter, mister ? ” 

“Fight.” Mr. Carrington indicated the beach. 
“‘ Exciting,” he added in a numb tone which betrayed 
that the word was meaningless to him. 

Cap’n Whelan’s interest was captured. He liked 
fights, for could he not hit a man on the top of the 
nose himself? He noted that Tina had shrunk away. 
She’d be more careful in future. He’d put the fear of. 
God into her. A fight, eh ? 

“Who was it ?”’ 

“‘ Cuvelier and the young feller.” 

“* Cuvelier ?”? Cap’n Whelan pounced on the 
name. So that was why she was inafume? All his 
suspicions were confirmed. She was no better than 
the rest of them. The flash dago had ogled her, and 
she had fallen for him. Cap’n Whelan began to 
march up and down, his mouth cooling an invisible 
plate of porridge. The project which had failed to 
stir the mate at breakfast quickened in his mind. 
Marriage, thought Cap’n Whelan in his old-fashioned 
way, would make things safe and permanent. A 
nuisance it would be, but Samuel’s welfare was his only 
consideration. He looked at Tina who had gone back 
to her chair. Samuel, satisfied to have recaptured 
her attention, nestled to her. Good with that kid! 
Cap’n Whelan meditated putting his proposal to her 
without delay, but was restrained by caution. You 
had to go carefully with young women about these 
things. He would plan it all out—arrange his argu- 
ments—and speak to her that night. Gloom mingled 
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with his satisfaction. Samuel was the only force on 
earth or in heaven which could have driven Cap’n 
Whelan to such a desperate enterprise. To be tied— 
to have a wife always at your heels! But it had to be. 
He wanted a mother for his babe, and he got what he 
wanted. 

It did not occur to Cap’n Whelan that there was 
anything heroic or noble about his attitude of mind. 

His glance wandered to Mr. Carrington. Lucky 
swine, he thought at first, untroubled and undisturbed 
as a piece of the brig’s timber. He had a mind to 
pick a fight with that mate. But then he remembered 
Mr. Carrington was a poor thing beneath contempt. 
Cap’n Whelan left it at that. He did not indulge 
in pity. There was a lot to be worked out, and he 
lowered himself into the hammock beneath the awning. 
It was pleasant in the shade with the cool breeze, and 
very soon he slept, the straining curve of the canvas 
almost touching the deck and his stomach sagging 
over the edge. 

Tina got up restlessly. The beach was deserted 
and Li-Goon’s presented an enigmatic face. She 
wondered when Johnnie would come, and what. she 
should say to him. Occupation was her need. The 
baby’s clothes had to be ironed. The task fell to 
Nagashima, but she would do it herself. Anything 
would be better than this idle-handed brooding. The 
cook showed no surprise at her intention. He looked 
at her once with his narrow, wise eyes and put irons 
on the stove. 

“‘T bring them, yes,” he said. 

The saloon now seemed pleasant, safe. The sense 
of being shut in no longer irked her. She had crept 
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away from sight of Netherlandia into the hot heart of 
the Hirondelle. Samuel slept on the settee. The 
clothes were soft and comforting beneath her hands. 
She sprinkled a tiny nightgown, and began to work. 
But nothing could banish thought. She guessed what 
M. Cuvelier had said—some sly, suggestive remark 
about the previous evening—but Tina suffered from 
the painful knowledge that Johnnie had fought for 
a delusion, since she was sure the Frenchman’s thrust 
had not been so bad as might have been justified. 

The iron ran smoothly and the contents of the 
basket gradually joined the neatly folded pile upon the 
table. So seemingly lifeless were her regular move- 
ments that the cockroaches came out of their corners 
and scurried about. A rat, bright-eyed, appeared 
from beneath the settee and sat up pulling its whiskers 
only to vanish at the entry of Nagashima. The cook 
bowed, changed the irons and went away. ‘Tina took 
up one of Samuel’s frocks and.began upon it. A step 
on the stair did not disturb her. She assumed that 
the Japanese had returned for something. But as he 
had paused and did not speak she looked up. 

Johnnie Summers stood at the foot of the com- 
panion-way. 

His expression was that of a terrier which returns 
home after having been in mischief—excited, hopeful, 
appealing, doubtful. A red gash marked his right 
cheek, and the eye above was turning blue while his 
face looked flushed and pulped. A stiffness spoke of 
sore muscles. For a second he stood, shy and un- 
certain, because last night was like a dream, wonderful 
but incredible. They looked at each other. The light 
in Tina’s eyes told him. He held out his hands to her. 
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Both had prepared explanations and speeches, but 
the meeting took its own heedless way. 

Tina ran to him, forgetting doubts, forgetting 
scruples and fears. There were no exciting drums now, 
no flaring torches, no crazed barbarians—only the 
quiet of the musty saloon where life was eminently 
practical. But in Johnnie Summers’ arms she learnt 
that the setting had not mattered at all. Love— 
inexplicable, unreasoning, illogical—had fused them 
together. He held her now with a new strength of 
possession, and, laughing and sobbing, she kissed his 
mouth, his cut cheek, his bruised eyes. Little broken 
phrases and the foolish names affection coins passed 
between them. 

And then, holding her at arm’s length, he said 
gravely : “ Tina, say it—say you love me! ” 

Tina, her wide eyes shining, her mouth tremulous, 
her face radiant, looked at him for a long second. 

“T love you, Johnnie,” she said, and with a quick 
flood of emotion: “ Love you! Love you! Love you! 
—though I shouldn’t!” 

He silenced her at that, and she drank her unsullied 
happiness while yet she might. 

But, suddenly, breathless and tousled, she broke 
from him. 

“‘ Something’s burning!” she ejaculated, sniffing, 
sane in the moment. 

“Yes, I can smell it,’ said Summers in consterna- 
tion, since any word of Tina’s was important. 

She hurried to the table. The iron set down upon 
Samuel’s prettiest frock had burned through it. 
Threads of smoke ascended. ‘“‘ Oh, what a shame!” 
She was genuinely distressed for the mischance seemed 
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symbolical. With the coming of Johnnie the babe 
suffered. Her fingers trembled as they beat out the 
charring edges. 

“Tsay, that’s bad luck 

“Yes,”’ said Tina, subdued. “I forgot it. I was 
so glad to see you weren’t badly hurt.” 

He had come to the other end of the table and was 
watching her with adoring eyes. 

“* But how did you know ? ” 

“T saw the fight from the brig. It was awful 
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Summers made a wry grimace. 

“He was too good for me—knocked me out. I 
had to fight him because he said. s 

“TI can guess what he said,’ Tina interrupted, 
having no desire to hear. She banished the look of 
pain which leapt into her eyes as she remembered. 

“TI was the younger; I should have beaten him. 
But I’m afraid ’'m not much good at pulling things 
off. I just fall short.” 

Tina considered him with quaint solemnity. 

“ Johnnie, you adorable babe,” she said, “ that’s 
why I love you. You don’t even remember to tie 
your tie.” 

“Of all the cheeky imps !” gasped Summers 
in delight and exasperation, and sprang round the 
table to her. But Tina put her hands on his shoulders 
and held him so, shaking her head. 

“No, Johnnie—please! Be satisfied for to-day. 
You must be. You should be! I wouldn’t have told 
you that—that—if it hadn’t been for your black eye. 
Listen to me. Did Cap’n Whelan see you come down 
here 2?” 
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“No, he was asleep in a hammock. The mate 
said where you were.” 

“'That’s just as well—for Cap’n Whelan would be 
frightfully jealous.” The ghost of a shadow came 
into his eyes. “Not like that, silly! Only on 
Samuel’s account. He’s frightened if I look sideways 
at a man, or a man looks at me.” 

* What does it matter what he thinks or does ? ” 

“You don’t understand,” she said earnestly. ‘‘ You 
must go now. I'll come ashore and see you where we 
can talk. There are things—things I’ve got to tell 
you—things !”? Her eyes left his and looked down 
at the carpet ; her voice trailed off. 

But Johnnie Summers was in no mood for alarming 
conjectures. 

“As long as you come ashore to me I don’t care 
what you have to tell,”’ he declared. 

““T wonder,” Tina sighed, and then, with an effort, 
became brusque and businesslike: ‘“Now go! I must 
think things out. You’ve no idea...! But Vu 
come to you, I promise that. Now go, please ! please ! 
please! Cap’n Whelan mustn’t find you here.” 

‘* Kiss me, then ! ”’ 

Tina pushed him towards the companion-way. 

‘“‘ Absolutely, no. If you love me, go! There’s 
been enough kissing between us—enough madcap 
joy. This is where we stop and straighten things out. 


Go—go!” 
She hustled him on. 
“* Please —— ! ” he begged. 
But “ Please !’? said Tina in turn, and so he 


went, crestfallen and at a loss. Tina, supporting 
herself against the table, saw him pass up the com- 
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panion-way. She was fighting the desire to run after 
him, cling to his feet and bring him back. She ‘stood 
very still, rigid. Only an oblong of blue sky now 
where he had been. It was foolish to ery—foolish ! 
She would not. The tears were driven back. 

What had she to cry about, she asked herself. 
Wasn’t she loved and in love? As for telling him the 
truth of her life, that was impossible. With her lips 
still wet from his, her body still trembling from their 
contact, she put the idea away as insane and imprac- 
ticable. Why should she fling away her joy—and his 
—for the sake of an empty principle ? Why shouldn’t 
Johnnie have his Tina? She could become his Tina, 
and so the past did not matter. What man knew the 
truth about the girl he married? She thought of 
what she knew of girls happily married now—some of 
them. Did their husbands know as much as she did? 
It wasn’t likely !—those girls were not romantic fools. 
Long before the wedding, in frank, comradely discus- 
sions they had announced graciously that the past 
was dead. And their men—egotistically assured that 
the girls they had chosen were not like the rest—had 
been only too glad that it should be so, not having 
clear consciences themselves. It worked, too—was 
part of the broad-minded, sensible modern system of 
morals. And as this was so why should she . . .? 

“It’s nothing but damned sentiment, Tina!” she 
told herself fiercely, but, even so, there remained the 
fact of Martin. That was the difficult barrier. She 
had lost Martin and by losing him was likely enough to 
lose Johnnie, for she would have Johnnie properly 
or not at all. And yet in all the world where could 
she find Martin, and, having found him, what would 
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happen? She drew along, troubled breath, and picking 
up the frock considered the black-bordered burn. It 
occurred to her that the edges looked like mourning. 
Poor little Samuel. 

Above her head, the thickness of the planks away, 
strange events were in progress. 

Summers, emerging into the sunlight, had come 
suddenly to an inspiration. Mr. Carrington sat upon 
the rail watching the sailing clouds and to him Summers 
hurried, eager to be about the enterprise which had 
flashed upon him so miraculously. He was glad he 
had not thought of it until he had left Tina. She 
-would have tried to dissuade him because women 
did not understand. Now it would be a splendid 
surprise for her. 

“TI say,” he burst out, “think Id have any 
chance of getting a job aboard—supercargo or 
something ?”’ 

Mr. Carrington lowered his long face. ‘No,’ he 
said. 

** But it’s not a matter of wages or anything. Id 
come for the fun of it. Surely it’s worth asking 
him, isn’t it ?” 

“No,” Mr. Carrington replied in his inflectionless 
voice. 

Such answers, numb as those of a deaf man, could 
not be classified as advice. ‘‘Isn’t it worth trying 
though ! ’ Summers laughed, and ran along the deck, 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Carrington watched him go, 
but did nothing. His share in the matter was 
over. 

Cap’n Whelan’s sleep was heavy and troubled for 
his weight in the hammock had forced him into an 
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awkward position. He had become a seemingly 
boneless mass in the curve, and lay with his great 
mouth open, looking unhappy, as though aware of 
discomfort but too deep in painful dreams to awaken. 
It was to Cap’n Whelan, thus asleep, that Summers 
came on the wings of his inspiration. 

“Cap'n Whelan!” he said, touching the master on 
the shoulder. 

A vast arm moved impatiently, and a snore made a 
sound like the ripping of heavy cloth. 

**Cap’n Whelan!” A determined shake this time. 
The master came to life like a whale emerging after 
deep sounding—he came to life heavy-eyed, angry 
and befuddled. 

‘What the hell . . .2?” 

Something terrible must be the matter for them to 
disturb him. He heaved over, and the hammock 
deposited him at Summers’ feet. Summers hastened 
to assist him, but Cap’n Whelan was awake now. He 
staggered up, and towered above the young man, 
volcanic, belching fury. His hands were raised above 
his head, the fingers crooked like bloated claws; 
the muscles in his arms and chest throbbed. He 
seemed about to tear his visitor asunder. Words 
came to him only when he had cleared his throat 
with oaths. “Who are y’? What d’y’want ? 
What the devil ?”? These inquiries boomed 
about the brig in a shocked, choking roar. 

Summers felt it was too late to draw back. 

““My name’s Summers. I was after a job as super- 
cargo. The pay doesn’t matter i 

Cap’n Whelan let him go so far, listening with an 
air of outraged wonder as if he half believed that he 
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was still beset by dreams. To be pulled out of his 
hammock on his own ship by a man who... The 
significance of the intruder’s words broke on him. 
He didn’t want pay, though he wanted a job on the 
brig. So it was this young pup all the time——! 
The knowledge that he had hoodwinked himself in the 
matter increased his wrath. He felt as if something 
was about to burst in his head. An inarticulate cry 
blended from every curse he knew broke from him. 

There was no further discussion. Cap’n Whelan’s 
hands were still raised but they did not descend. He 
surged forward, a Pacific roller of humanity. His 
stomach buffeted Summers, knocking him a yard. 
Before that surprised young man could recover his 
balance the irresistible twenty-two stone smashed 
into him again and drove him to the rail, which caught 
him unawares across the back of the legs. For the 
fraction of a second his astonished face showed as he 
somersaulted into the sea, and then the Hirondelle 
was free of him. 

Cap’n Whelan felt a little better. 

The attack had suggested so strongly an upheaval 
of nature that even Tina, coming on deck a second too 
late to avert the clash, had no time to attempt inter- 
vention. Summers had been brushed away by a 
great force. 

With a cry she ran to the rail, thoughts of sharks 
uppermost in her mind. Mr. Carrington, hands in 
pockets, sauntered after. He showed none of the 
self-satisfaction usual in one whose counsel has been 
rejected with disastrous results. 

Summers had come to the surface, splashing and 
spluttering. The canoe-boy was driving the outrigger 
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towards his fare with strong strokes, laughing boister- 
ously like a child over the joke. Cap’n Whelan leaned 
upon the rail, shaking his fist and glaring. ‘Tina 
guessed the cause of the trouble, and appreciated that 
Johnnie had excelled himself. She was between 
tears and wildest merriment. Her mixed emotions 
approximated closely to those of a mother who sees 
her child commit a ludicrous blunder arising from 
nothing save simplicity. 

“You wait !- By ‘God. !” Summers 
shouted in helpless rage. He, too, waved his fist. 

Teach y’—m’pup!”’ Cap’n Whelan bellowed. 

Tina bent forward and cried: “ For heaven’s sake, 
Johnnie, get into the canoe and go home! ”’ 

“He pushed me over!’ Summers told her 
indignantly. 

“TI know—but it’s no use staying there till you’re 
‘ sharked ’! ” 

The master turned on her. 

*Y’ shut-up,” he commanded. ‘“‘ Should be ashamed 
o’ yerself !”’ ' 

“Mind what you’re saying,’ Summers warned. 

“Oh, go thell!”’ bawled Cap'n Whelan, flinging 
up his hands with an air of finality. He turned away 
to cuff the staring Malays. They fled as chaff before 
the wind, and he rolled on to the bows, where he 
remained surveying his brig and the people on her 
with a puzzled air as if he could not credit that such 
happenings were possible aboard the Hirondelle. 

Summers, having scrambled into the canoe, desired 
to explain, but Tina could not listen. He looked so 
absurd sitting there on the water in the hollowed log, 
his streaming clothes clinging to him, his hair matted, 
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his eye showing its blackness more distinctly. The 
angle at which she saw him threw him out of perspective. 
He was a lamentable sight for the réle of the young 
lover. 

“ If you’ve any pity get ashore, change, do your hair 
and put a steak or something on that eye,” she called. 
“Tt makes me absolutely weak to see you like that. 
Johnnie, Johnnie, you are a chump!” 

“ Oh, well— !”’ said Summers, hurt but not attaining 
dignity. 

“Don’t be silly—you’re making it worse—~lo as 
you're told quickly or you'll drive me into hysterics.”’ 

He gave it up, signed to the native, and the canoe 
bore him away from the scene of his humiliation. But 
had he known it, the incident had done him no harm in 
Tina’s estimation. Nothing could. It had, in fact, 
strengthened her almost maternal passion. He was 
winning her in his own absurd way, by a reverse 
process. For Tina had grown out of successful men 
of the world who never blundered. 

She wondered what Cap’n Whelan would have to say 
to her. To her relief he remained where he was and 
she escaped below. The truth was that Cap’n Whelan 
was engaged in a struggle which involved far greater 
effort than the annihilation of the young man. For 
the first time in his life he was curbing his temper. 
He seethed, but for Samuel’s sake could do nothing. 
Women were difficult to deal with. He had determined 
to carry through his project that night, and therefore 
had to let this trouble settle down. He remained aloof, 
savage and shunned, while, he ruminated, the very 
foundations of his happiness were shaken by a lot of 
selfish fools. 
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The life of the ship went on. Emotional storms 
could not interrupt that. Under Mr. Carrington’s eye 
the Malays painted, spliced and hammered. Nagashima 
prepared lunch. Gulls hovered about, darting down 
as the cook tipped a bucket of slops over the side. 
The breeze had died away: Netherlandia Bay was a 
mirror again; the pitch in the deck seams softened. 
Across the water from a fisherman’s canoe came a 
quavering cry: “ Hi-yi-hi-i-i.” There were no clouds 
now save a laggard few on the highest peaks. 

Lunch to which the gong called them would have 
been intolerable anywhere else, but aboard the Hiron- 
delle it was not strange. Each of the three about the 
table was a separate planet revolving on its own axis 
within that tiny universe. Cap’n Whelan, for safety’s 
sake, had retired into his mountain of flesh, and neither 
Mr. Carrington nor Tina had anything to say. Nor 
was a word exchanged for the rest of the day until 
dinner was over and the men began to smoke. Then 
Cap'n Whelan broke the long silence of which they had 
been scarcely conscious. He spoke over the flickering 
flame of a match which he sucked down into his 
pipe. 

“Sail t’morrow—um—morning—um—Redemption 
Group. Load—um—pearl-shell and copra.” 

“Oh!” gasped Tina, feeling a stab at her heart. 
It had seemed that they would linger on indefinitely 
in Netherlandia, for time had no existence there. 
But now the crisis had sprung upon her. That night 
she would have to see Johnnie. The blood left her 
face. She did not know how she was going to accom- 
plish the meeting, nor what she could say to him. 

Cap’n Whelan’s heavy voice went on. 
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“Come on deck, miss. I want t’talk t’y’.” 

He stood up and left the saloon, passing his hand 
over his wet brow. Tina, afraid, followed. It was 
not like Cap’n Whelan to delay over a rebuke. She 
could not imagine what his business with her could be, 
but it filled her with uneasiness. If he sent her 
away.... 

Mr. Carrington remained in his place. As soon as 
he was alone the ship’s cat jumped up on the table 
and stood before him, back arched, green eyes hungry. 
He lifted his finger to the steward who produced a 
plate of bones from a hiding-place behind the knife-box 
The mate was content to be left alone so promptly. 
Sometimes they lingered and the bones had to 
be taken away. He set the plate in front of him and 
watched with brooding eyes while the cat purred and 
tussled with the food. In his own way he was attached 
to Timothy. 

On deck the night was black and still. The waters 
made no sound. Li-Goon’s verandah was an oblong 
of gold reflected mistily in the shallows. Cap’n 
Whelan moved across to the wheel, and leant his 
back against it, a hand holding a spoke on either 
side. In the glow of his pipe his face appeared as if 
it had decayed away. ‘Tina waited, her hands clasped 
before her and hanging loose, her weight resting on 
one leg—the childish attitude into which she always 
fell when she had a sense of guilt. Cap'n Whelan, 
bulking against the stars, was tremendous and im- 
pressive. She wondered that she could ever laugh at 
him. 

They remained so for a space. A drum muttered 
from Hakadada like the dying echo of the proud music 
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of the previous evening. Tina heard it and sighed, 
but she did not let Cap’n Whelan hear that. 

“Miss,” he began at last in his husky, laboured 
tones, ‘“‘ we can’t go on like this.” He paused, the 
thread eluding him already. Despite the warmth Tina 
shivered at this ominous opening. ‘‘ Y’—yer good wi’ 
Samuel, I give y’ that,’ he resumed. “ Yes, I give 
y’ that.” She could have screamed an appeal for 
him to be quick that she might know her fate, but 
that was useless. He would go on—on——! The 
strain, however, was torment. Supposing he dis- 
charged her and she went to Johnnie with the truth 
and Johnnie failed her? It wasn’t fair this—not fair 
to her or Johnnie. It made everything so much more 
dangerous and difficult. There would be no time now 
for proper judgment, for calm consideration. If it 
had only happened two months hence. “I want t’keep 
yer fer him. Y’love him, don’t y ?” 

“I do,’ Tina vowed in a small, intense whisper. 
On Gol? 

“ All right. The trouble is y’ got a good head but 
too pretty in the face. I'm going to deal straight 
wi’ y’ like I have all along. I’m frightened o’ yer 
pretty face. Yer young and all that. Men chase y’. 
All right. Now, me—I’m not going t’have no man 
taking y’ from Samuel. No!” His head shook 
decisively. He had found the path now, and held his 
pipe lower so that his face was smudged away. ‘“ This 
here is it : I told y’ when I engaged y’ there was no silly 
stuff about me. Y’could trust me fer that. Me! 
—I was right, eh ?” 

“You were, cap’n,—indeed, you were,’”’ Tina answered 
with genuine emotion. She seemed to comprehend 
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fully for the first time his utter lack of self where the 
baby was concerned, and marvelled anew at the love 
of this gross and terrible man. 

“ All right. Now me—I haven’t changed. I don’t 
change, not me. But I can’t help seeing things. 
Samuel’s not alwus going t’have y’ the way we are. 
Now my proposition is this’ :—he paused solemnly— 
“my proposition is: will y’marry me all official, just 
t’be his mother and nothing else ?”’ 

He bent above her, breathing harshly, his head 
inclined in anxious suspense. She drew a long, 
unsteady breath of wonder. 

** Ah, how lovely. ..!’’ she cried, hushed and sweet 
and glad. 

It was just that. Her spirit sang. She understood 
the motives which prompted Cap’n Whelan, and they 
inspired and delighted her. What a struggle the poor 
old creature must have had to bring himself, unaided 
by her, to such an offer. And from more personal 
reasons she was glad. This was a reprieve. If she 
had wavered in her service to Samuel she was still 
reaping the rewards of her love—the babe was still 
lavish in his gifts. He gave her that which had 
been the desire of her heart: the right to sail 
always in the Hirondelle. It had come too late, and 
she thanked God it had, but was none the less 
grateful. A reprieve—there would be time now. 

She could find nothing further to say for a 
moment, and then, remembering, broke into sudden, 
soit laughter. 

“ Cap’n,” she exclaimed, mirth running through the 
words, ‘‘ cap’n, you’ve forgotten—Id almost forgotten 
myself—I’m married already !” 
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“B’ all the saints in hell. !”? thundered Cap'n 
Whelan. In truth he had forgotten. She had only 
mattered as Samuel’s governess: -Her story—when 
he had decided that there was no threat in it—had 
become something outside his concern. He had, 
indeed, wanted to forget it, and his clumsy mind had 
found that easy. It had simply lost the whole 
incident. The idea which had come to him that 
morning had awakened no echo. There had not been 
room for one. 

Tina still laughed, bewitehed by the quaintness of 
this proposal and its answer. Cap’n Whelan straight- 
ened himself with an air of infinite relief. She thought 
of Atlas with the world lifted from his shoulders. 
His voice changed, becoming gruff and prosaic. 

“Clean fergot. Clean fergot. But it’s so—y’told 
me. That’s good then; I don't have t'marry y. Y’ 
can’t marry no one. Yer married-already.. Then yer 
only flirting wi’ the young feller ?”’ He allowed Tina 
time to confirm this, but she did not. ‘‘ What d’y’ 
intend doing about him ?”’ 

Tina found the resolutiontaken. Cap’n Whelan had 
made his sacrifice in the name of love. She would 
do the same. There was no other way. 

“IT intend going ashore to see him now—this 
minute.” 

* What ?”? demanded Cap’n Whelan, appalled 
by such effrontery. 

She put her hand lightly against the round of his 
stomach with a queer little restraining gesture. 

“It’s your turn to listen to me, Cap’n. I’m going 
to play the game honestly by him, as I have by you 
and all the other men I’ve known. I’m going ashore 
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to tell him what I’ve just told you, all I told you before 
and more. You saw him to-day. What do you think 
the result will be ?”’ 

The master rubbed his hands together producing 
sounds reminiscent of the bubblings of a marsh. 

“ All right,’ he announced. ‘‘ Y’can go. Y’play 
the game fair all right in yer way. Yes, I saw him. 
Me—I’m no fool. I can sum up men. G’ on—tell 
him !” 

“You think he’ll—he’ll give me up?” 

“* Sure’n hell !” affirmed Cap'n Whelan cheer- 
fully: He saw the difference between his case and the 
young man’s. The difference was Samuel. And, in 
any event, wasn’t she married? ‘Tl get the boat fer 
y —dinghy’s being painted.” 

He lumbered away, shouting orders. Tina was left 
by the wheel alone in the darkness. Elation gave 
place to wretchedness. Of course, he’d give her up! 
He’d have to. She held her lower lip in her teeth. 
No, he wouldn’t——! And if he did—if he did—well, 
he could go as Martin had. Better that way. Her 
love had found another failure, that was all. She 
could face things. Her chin went up, but she could 
not check the quivering of her lips. 

“* Boat’s ready !”’ 

All she had left, her only faith, her only virtue, was 
Truth. She had clung to that through everything. 
Truth had been her salvation and her strength. Truth 
alone had never failed her. Truth was the secret by 
which she had remained the girl from whom Johnnie 
could build his Tina. A poor kind of love which 
would deny to him her only treasure ...! She went 
across the deck steadily, her head erect, and passing 
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down the ladder took her place in the boat. Cap’n 
Whelan gave her a farewell snort. The safe and solid 
planks of the Hirondelle melted into the night. 

The master remained by the rail. He was wrestling 
with another question now, and having nodded twice, 
he cupped his hands about his mouth and roared : 
‘*Hi!’? An echo came back, and then Tina’s voice : 
“What is it ?” 

‘Send that boat straight back from the jetty. I 
want it—important. Get him—get somebody—t’ 
fetch y’ back by canoe.” 

* All right !’? The words came thin and silvery. 

““Good,” grumbled Cap’n Whelan. He gave no 
further thought to Tina or her mission. He had neither 
praise, nor blame, nor sympathy. Other matters 
occupied him. He went below to clean and make 
ready for his call. That troublesome task accom- 
plished he emerged from his cabin, hot and breathless. 
The mate still sat in his place, smoking, but the cat 
had fled. 

“Look after Samuel,’ Cap'n Whelan directed. 
“Got some business t’ do.” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Carrington, showing no surprise. 
Left to himself he drew from his pocket a page torn 
from the back of the log-book, and studied it. It was 
covered with his thin, perpendicular writing. He 
remained apart from the fuss and troubles, too superior 
to be conscious of superiority. If they had only 
known the sheet of paper before him held the key to 
their perplexities : it was Tina’s horoscope. 


CHAPTER VIII 


still hazy with heat and tobacco smoke, the 

light twinkling in glasses and bottles, the 
bamboo ruling its regular lines everywhere. Tina was 
surprised, as if she had returned to a familiar scene 
after long absence. The recollection that she had 
seen the place only once, and that two nights before, 
increased her surprise. So much had happened in 
the brief interval—years of sensation! If Li-Goon’s 
remained the same she had changed. This was not 
the Tina who had entered so casually and boldly to 
make some fun among the queer characters of the 
outpost. 

Pausing in the doorway, she searched the place with 
eager, expectant glances. But he was not there. 
She was out of breath as if she had been running, 
and, though she did not realise it, her attitude was one 
of agitation: hands clasped to breast, face white, figure 
braced. 

A game of poker was in progress. 

“T must raise you, my friend,’ M. Cuvelier was 
saying. 

Boyce answered : “‘ Raise away, old bird!” before 
they discovered Tina’s presence. Immediately they 
laid down the cards, and began to shuffle to their 
feet. 


I-GOON’S verandah was unchanged—the air 


{?? 
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“Don’t get up,” she begged. “I only want to 
know where I'll find Mr. Summers ? ”’ 

She nodded greetings to them as she spoke, and they 
answered with nervous grins, remembering the fight 
upon the beach and what had led up to it. But Tina 
had forgotten that in more serious considerations. 
So, it seemed, had M. Cuvelier who was the only one 
completely at his ease. He rose, bowed, gave her his 
instantaneous smile. The bandage about the knuckles 
of his right hand and the bruises on his face did not 
trouble him. He was all spry eagerness to assist this 
charming young creature whom he would not have 
embarrassed by betraying that he knew she was in 
distress. 

“Tf mademoiselle will not stay awhile with lonely 
men ee 

“Tm afraid I must see him at once. I have got to 
get back to the ship.” 

“Then may I be permitted to escort * er to’ is ’ouse?”’ 

The group about the table with difficulty suppressed 
a gasp of astonished admiration. The nerve of that 
Frenchman beat anything! They waited to see what 
would happen to him. But Tina, despite her tension, 
could not help responding to M. Cuvelier’s spirit. 
She looked into his dark, bold eyes with the old cool 
appraisement which he had the personality to resurrect, 
and a corner of her mind admitted that there was 
more to learn about him than she had discerned at 
first. 

“Td be most grateful,” she told him. 

The others were disappointed. They had expected 
to see him given a sharp rap, and yet his impudence 
seemed to please her. No wonder she appreciated 
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him. She had a nerve herself, coming straight out 
like that and asking for Summers. Their odd sense 
of social morality was outraged. They were jealous, 
also. While she was nice enough to them in an off- 
hand fashion they weren’t given the chance of taking 
her walking through the night where anything might 
happen with a bit of luck. They studied her hungrily. 
She looked queer, changed—like she’d been crying or 
was going to. 

““* Better a dinner of herbs where love is!’”’ 
breathed Evan Jones. He had not raised his head, 
and, seemingly, was unaware of her presence. 

The words came primly through a brief pause. Tina 
darted a puzzled glance at the trader, and then, feeling 
the colour mounting in her face, turned away hastily, 
alarmed by how little it took to shake her balance now. 
She could not imagine anything which Evan Jones 
might have said yesterday to set a blush on her 
experienced cheeks. With M. Cuvelier at her side she 
went down the steps into the darkness. There was 
silence at Li-Goon’s until she had passed out of hearing 
and then began the gossip of men isolated in a small 
world. Cards were forgotten. 

“This way,’ said M. Cuvelier, touching her arm 
lightly to direct her steps. She felt the bandage on 
his hand, but thought only of the blows she was going 
to strike Johnnie who had been in the wars all day. 
No rancour remained against M. Cuvelier. She was 
glad he was with her, for his presence helped her to be 
' more like the Tina of yesterday and that, she knew, 
was well. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ as you will know, Mis-tair 
Summers and I fought to-day, because ’e thought I 
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was rude about you. Rude ?—that is the matter of 
opinion. I go not intoit.” Heshrugged. “ Perhaps 
’e is more wise than I ’ave thought. We fought well. 
’E is out of condition, but ’e is—as you say— game’. 
I think we both like each other the better for it.” 

“No doubt. Men are funny creatures.” 

“But the ladies, mademoiselle ?—are they not the 
funnier ? I speak not now as the fool. I ’ave been 
the fool about you and with you because ’ere in this 
place the balance of me you ’ave upset. That is done 
now. The fight changed all that—got it—what is it ? 
—ah ! out of my system. I talk now as the one who 
is sensibly interested in life, people—and mademoiselle. 
Would she then tell me why she is attracted to this 
Johnnie Summers ? It is that which is the puzzle to 
me.’ 

He contrived to give this inquisitiveness the sincere 
-and graceful interest of an old friend, and at the same 
time suggest that they were equals about to discuss 
with the candour of intellectual people a nice point 
on which they were both expert. Tina—the connoisseur 
in men apart from those she loved—knew that M. 
Cuvelier would steal no more kisses, and that the new 
attitude was honest. And she wanted to talk, for she 
had nobody to whom she could confide and the day 
of silence had weighed upon her. 

“ Truthfully, I hardly know why I like him,” she 
began, and turned the matter over for a second. 

“Then Mademoiselle loves him,” said M. Cuvelier 
with a tinge of regret which was no more than 
polite. 

“T suppose I do. Love just happens that way, 
doesn’t it 2?” 
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“ Alas,” he said, “‘ I cannot tell of that. I ’ave only 
made love.” 

The distinction brought an unconscious smile to her 
lips, but she remained busy with her own problem. 

“ T was attracted to him from the first moment when 
I saw him drunk on the verandah—I.ord knows why, 
for he wasn’t a pretty picture. But there it was. 
He was young and looked clean and—oh, so helpless, 
He simply cried out for aid—pleaded for someone to 
pull him out of the mud in which he was grovelling 
and to which he did not belong.”” M. Cuvelier, at her 
elbow, caused her to break off and interpolate in a 
different tone: ‘I apologise, of course, to Li-Goon 
and his patrons.” He laughed briefly without inter- 
rupting, and she resumed: “I felt I could help him— 
that I had to help him—that I loved him for being 
able to help him. Yes, I think I knew then I loved 
him—that very first night. But there !—it’s useless. 
You can’t explain i 

She gave it up, mind puzzled by heart. 

** Ah,” said M. Cuvelier, “‘ I think I can : mademoiselle 
is a sentimentalist.” 

Tina considered that. She had laid the charge 
against herself in the past and had repeated it that 
day. She thought it odd that he should have found 
the very word. 

“'That’s just my trouble,” she confessed. ‘‘ Clever 
of you to see it, for most men like you would 
have thought me—well, practical to say the least 
of it.” 

His shadow made a modest gesture revealed by the 
white of the bandage. 

““ No, not clever, alas, mademoiselle. Like so many 
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things it is clever in the sound only. I might as well 
’ave said that you were an ’uman-being. Sentiment 
rules us all. Yet it is odd ’ow we ’ate to admit it. 
Even you—you say it is your ‘trouble’. And why 
is it your trouble ?” 

“That would be a long story, monsieur.” 

“Then I regret that it is not for me,” he mourned. 

They had turned off Wilhelminastraat down a 
narrow side track branching off at right-angles. The 
jungle snapped to about them, shutting out Nether- 
landia. They seemed to have stepped into another 
world—into another universe, indeed, for the sky was 
hidden and fireflies were like stars in a new heaven. 
Insects shrilled and burred amid the walls of lush 
vegetation. In their nostrils was the smell of warm, 
wet earth, fertile and quick-bearing, mixed with the 
pungent breath of decay. The air was full of a sense 
of energy in contrast with the stagnation of man’s 
village by the bay. It spoke of a myriad lives—full 
of beauty, tragedy and excitement—running their 
reckless and busy span among the leaves. 

“But where does Johnnie live out here?” Tina 
asked, as if they had travelled miles from Li-Goon’s. 

“It is only the brief way further. *E took over 
poor ’Obson’s ’ouse. If there was the time I should 
“ much ’ave wished to tell to you the story of that poor 
*Obson, that woman-’ater arrested for bigamy.”’ 

But M. Cuvelier was not to have the opportunity 
of exercising his arts again in the tale of Hobson. The 
path took a bend, and they came into the clearing 
where the house stood. Immediately Tina paused, 
and ceased to be the analytical companion of M. 
Cuvelier. He appreciated the fact. 
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““T leave you now,” he said. ‘‘ There is Mis-tair 
Summers upon the verandah. I leave you ae 

Without waiting for her formal murmur of thanks 
M. Cuvelier went back down the tunnel in the jungle 
to his game of poker. He had enjoyed himself and 
had shown to advantage, but doubted whether even 
these things were sufficient reward for the gnawing 
curiosity he endured. 

Tina remained where he had left her, ‘feeling smail 
and lost and frightened, like a child. The insects 
shrilled and the fireflies twinkled. Brooding jungie 
encircled the narrow space, and the ranges seemed 
infinitely closer here as if they had marched forward. 
They towered in threatening masses. The house, 
built in native fashion of palm fronds, seemed to have 
grown there. It was amazing that Johnnie had dared 
to stagger home night after night—fuddled, futile, 
stupid, tiny—to that flimsy shelter engulfed in the dark 
tide of the jungle, watched by the mountains and the 
unkind stars. 

Again she thought: Poor Johnnie ! 

She could see him, for the walls only rose half-way 
to the roof, leaving the remainder open. He sat at a 
table beneath a tent-like mosquito net. The lamp 
showed him in dim, uncertain outline, like a ghost. 
He was writing, and she guessed he wrote to her. 
She tried to imagine what his pen was saying. But 
she did not think of that at all—onty of what she had 
to say to him. Realisation of her weakness shamed 
her. This had to be faced. Surely some of the old 
spirit was left ? She began to walk towards the house, 
but shivered as she went, knowing that she could 
expect from Johnnie no broadness of vision, no greatness 
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of soul. It would have been the easiest thing in the 
world had she been going to tell M. Cuvelier. That 
was no consolation. She did not love him. 

On tiptoe she went up the steps and into the 
house. Save for the lamp on the table it was all in 
shadow—a great, black room, with a bare floor of 
planks and rough-hewn tree trunks supporting the 
roof. There was no ceiling, so that above was only 
heavy darkness. Stealing across she paused behind 
his shoulder where flying things buzzed and butted 
against the netting. He was absorbed in his task, his 
head on one side, the pen scratching noisily in little 
spurts. Bruises showed on his bare arms, for he had 
taken off his coat and wore only a singlet and pyjama- 
trousers. Scarcely daring to breathe she stood trying 
to consider and weigh him as she could other men. 
But the scales of her judgment were disabled. The 
clear and logical frame of mind which she had sought 
to rebuild with M. Cuvelier’s aid crumbled away again. 
She could not be the Tina who made love ; she loved. 
His closeness and her senses would turn her coward 
if she waited any longer ! 

With a quick, groping gesture she touched the 
netting. 

“ Johnnie !” 

At the whisper he started up, astounded, delighted, 
aglow. The ink-bottle was knocked over, rolled across 
letter and table, pouring out its contents, and crashed 
to the floor. 

“Tina!’? He peered into the darkness as if he 
believed her presence must be the creation of fancy. 

“This is my party to-night, Johnnie,” she hurried 
on. “ You're to do as you're told. Sit down, please, 
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and be quiet.’”” He was surprised into obedience, 
and sank upon his chair again. She moved round 
the netting, found the entrance and crept through, 
blinded for a second by the light. ‘“‘ Stay where you 
are, dear,’ she warned. There was a chair at the 
further end of the table, and she tookitinsilence. They 
faced each other across the boards on which the ink 
ran wet. Tina saw there were freckles on his arms. 
Summers’ eyes widened as he looked at her, for she 
seemed a long way off, tired, numb. He leaned towards 
her, alarmed, and asked sharply: “‘ Good God, Tina, 
what’s the matter ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, sweet, but I’ve come to tell you, as 
I promised I would, and it’s not going to be easy. I 
want you to help me—you will help me, won’t you ?”’ 

* Help you ¢’? He was shocked by her piteous 
appeal, and would have rushed to her, but she signed 
him to sit still. 

“That won’t help me. The help I need is for you 
to be quiet, and let me tell my story in my own way. 
The help I need is that you should try to be just and 
understand—for you're very young, you know, my 
Johnnie.” 

He would have protested at any other time, but her 
strange quiet gripped him. She spoke dully, as if 
repeating a lesson she had learned. Tina was more 
afraid than ever. In the hard white light within that 
narrow tent he looked little more than a schoolboy. 
Oddly, she thought again and with a pang of M. Cuvelier. 
Her story was for ears like his—not for Johnnie’s. 

But, although she felt so old and wise and world- 
worn, to Summers Tina was the youngest thing in the 
world. The lamp put little bright paths on her smooth, 
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straight hair. He wanted to run his fingers down them, 
soothing her. The trouble in the wide blue pools of 
her eyes hurt him because it was so out of place. 
Those eyes should have held nothing but sunshine 
and laughter. Her mouth, so warm and soft to kiss, 
was set strangely. It seemed crooked. He promised 
himself that he would kiss that crookedness away and 
kiss the trouble from her eyes also. The poor kid !— 
making all this tragedy out of some silly little thing 
she had to tell him. Looking at her he failed to find 
a confession innocent enough. But he had to help. 
_ He would not laugh too soon. She might be hurt, for 
she was taking this so seriously. It was all very well 
for him—he was a man and had knocked about. 
A girl like that didn’t know... 

Tina gulped—he watched the tremor run down her 
smooth, round throat—and reiterated in her painful, 
still voice : ‘““ Remember you're to help me, Johnnie.” 
He nodded, quietly, encouragingly, choking back the 
passionate declarations lest they should only distress 
herfurther. ‘‘ Yousee,’’ she went on, “‘ you're so young 
I want you to be careful. It’s going to make this 
just so much harder for you and me. You mustn't 
fail me just because I’m being fair. Above all try—oh, 
do try !—to realise it would have been so easy to be 
silent—to take you when love came and forget the 
past. Remember that temptation, and how you'd 
have felt if you'd found out afterwards. It would 
have been so easy, so beautiful—but .. .”’ 

She did not seek to justify herself ; merely put him 
on guard. Against his will Summers found fear had 
entered into him. He sought to conceal this traitor 
to them both, but Tina saw. 
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“Yes,” she nodded, “it’s as bad as that. Your 
Tina and the real Tina have very different histories— 
but—but—to-day there’s no difference at all. Truly 
there’s not. Only in the yesterdays she was different. 
To-day she’s just your Tina—as you have made her. 
You will believe that, won’t you ?” 

“Yes,” Summers declared, but breathlessly. He 
had a disquieting fancy that the table was growing 
between them, thrusting them apart—that soon they 
would be looking at each other from opposite ends of — 
one of those nightmare corridors which led to infinity.” 

The house was isolated and lonely in the great 
darkness. Sullen mountains and jungle held it; the 
stars burned. The noises of Nature—insects’ songs, the 
rustle of lizards in the peak of the roof, the occasional 
cry of a night-bird, the croaking of frogs—only 
intensified the quiet. To Tina and Johnnie Summers 
there was no world outside that hot little tent of 
gauze in which, with desperate calm, her voice went 
on, shattering dreams, shattering illusions, shattering 
beauty, because she brought to him her only gift on 
which she set value—the terrible gift of Truth. 

She started at the very beginning: at the days 
when men followed her on the way to school, that he 
might understand the sex-attraction which had been 
the other Tina’s strength and weakness. Her words 
tramped on to the marriage with Martin; to his 
passing ; to the hot and reckless folly of the summer 
with Peter ; to Joey Rubenstein and the rest who had 
been only dupes but who in other ways had shared 
in making that other Tina and were more painful 
because they meant less ; to Mr. Heathershaw and at 
last to Billy Bowden standing on the pavement in 
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Macassar, the last of the dupes, while Tina fled to 
Samuel and the Hirondelle. 

And, even while she spoke sick at heart, Tina knew 
that her tale -was not so very much worse than those 
of a great host. In a flash she thought of girls she 
had known—quite charming girls—and heard them 
dismissing such a history with airy lightness. Only 
two men, and one of them a husband! The others, 
of course, didn’t count at all. What a song-and-dance 
to make . ..! She remembered, too, that she had 
unfolded almost as much to Cap’n Whelan without a 
qualm upon the first night she had met him. But, 
granted all this, Johnnie was apart. He had wor- 
shipped at a shrine ; now his goddess drew aside her 
shining robe and showed him the clay of her feet. 
And to this goddess who could only make him the 
gift of truth he had brought the offering of a clean 
heart. 

Merciful tears dimmed her eyes now, but she felt 
he was still sitting there, stiff, lines deepening in his 
face, hair tumbling forward on his brow, eyes seeming 
to sink back into his head. He only moved once after 
she had begun. That was when she told of Martin’s 
going. His arms fell forward then full-length upon the 
table, the hands clenched, the ink marking them with 
broad smears. 

It was over. She dared not give him time to speak. 

“Help me, Johnnie—oh, help me! Stay quiet. 
Only think—how easy it would have been for me to 
hide all this. You fought Cuvelier to-day because he 
hinted some small thing. If anybody save me had 
told you the truth you wouldn’t have believed. But 
Tloved you too much. I might have lied to any other, 
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but not to you. I loved you enough to take the risk 
of losing you rather than cheating you. I wasn’t 
going to take your love by false pretences like a thief. 
Oh, my dear he 

She stretched her hands across and covered his. 
They were cold and dry. She looked into his eyes, 
finding them blank, as if with surprise. There was no 
quick forgiveness there, but no reproach or horror 
either. That was all Tina asked. With him as with 
Martin she was humble and proud but easily content. 
Other men gave; she gave them nothing. Win or 
lose she had been true to her faith, to herself, to him. 
The thought steadied and cleared her mind, restoring 
the power of action. It was dangerous to delay now. 
She must not sit holding his dear hands, seeking to 
comfort him, praying for him. To escape at once was 
the fairest thing for them both, without pleading, 
excuses or explanations. If she allowed him time to 
speak, while he was still wracked, he might say— 
anything. ... With the certainty of an automaton 
she rose, passed round the table, and laid a hand lightly 
on his head. 

** You’ve helped me, Johnnie, and now I'll help you,” 
she said, softly. ‘‘Stay as you are—don’t worry 
about talking. I’m going back to the Hirondelle. 
I love you, Johnnie. Good-night!” She kissed his 
hair fleetingly. 

He did not seem to hear or feel, but sat bowed, 
staring at his hands upon the ink-stained table and the 
unfinished letter. His lips moved, however, without 
sound, wearily. 

‘** Good-night !”’ they shaped. 

Tina ran from the little tent, from the dark house and 
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across the clearing. Now that the ordeal was past she 
was no longer deadly calm, but terrified and distraught. 
She asked herself over and over what she had done, 
in a kind of bleak wonder. On the jungle-path the 
strength went out of her, and she collapsed on a log, 
where she sat huddled up, rocking slightly, her mind a 
blank while her senses were toys of the night. The air 
was still and hot. The great trees were twined together 
by amorous vines. Fungus growths glimmered palely. 
The sharp, incessant chorus of tiny things living, 
mating and dying went on and on. Her body, freed 
from the domination of thought, craved and desired 
Johnnie. Those other men had pursued her, had driven 
her away from the only man she had ever loved, ever 
needed. How she needed him now—when it was too 
late. Was it too late ? Could she not go back to him, 
conquer him with her physical attraction, sweep him 
away to blind, unreasoning heights of joy out here in 
the singing gloom ? 

The impulse was so strong that she rose unsteadily 
and took a few steps towards the house. But the 
action aroused her. She checked her feet and grew 
sober, recognising that to return would be to pile 
folly on folly. Her mind resumed its functions, 
declaring that it was better to hurt than to betray, 
but there was no comfort in the knowledge and 
suddenly she understood why. She had been blinding 
herself with words. Johnnie and she did not suffer 
because she loved Truth—that was a comforting illusion. 
They suffered because she was not worthy of his love 
—that was the naked truth. She should never have 
let him love her, should have been frank from the 
beginning instead of delaying to this tragic repentance. 
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And although she argued that the wave which had 
swept upon her had allowed no time for thought or 
act, the fact remained that by her own fault she had 
made love—his first love—a bitter and poisonous 
draught for Johnnie. And it seemed to her that 
even now she had been selfish rather than true—that 
she had sacrificed him as an offering to the past to 
clear her conscience. 

The powers she had developed of facing truth fear- 
lessly and reasoning logically regardless of consequences 
had served Tina well, bringing her through many a 
crisis unscathed or at least still mistress of her own 
fate. Now, however, they only perplexed and daunted 
her. She saw too much; her comprehension of the 
different facets of her situation was too wide, so that 
the longer she thought the less was she sure of rights 
and wrongs, of blacks and whites, of defeats and 
victories. But one thing, at least, was clear to 
her. 

“Tina, [ hate you,” she said fiercely, and this hard 
thought was the only distinct emotion in her as she 
returned along Wilhelminastraat, her face set and 
empty because she felt that with her, unescapable, 
walked the enemy who had brought her and the man 
she loved to disaster. The name of this enemy was 
Tina. 

Outside Li-Goon’s she paused, controlled and quiet, 
dead like a black coal, passion and love, joy and woe, 
burned out. 

“*M. Cuvelier !”? she called coolly. 

The card-players all moved at once, as if she had 
tugged a wire to which they were attached. The 
Frenchman hastened to the door, and looked out, a 
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figure in one dimension, as if cut from white paper. 
“‘ Mademoiselle——? ”’ 


“Take me back to the ship, please——!” she 


commanded. M. Cuvelier was just a man. Tina 
did not have to crave a service from him—she claimed, 
and he, as a matter of course, gave. 

“But certainly 1”? He made no apologies to his 
companions, nor did they expect them. ‘There were 
many nights for poker in a year. Conjectures as to 
what she had been up to—farcically incorrect—gave 


them food for thought. The Frenchman fell into step , 


at her side. He said nothing, because he had wisdom. 
For all her quiet a tragedy of some kind had been 
enacted at Hobson’s that night. He wondered what 
form it had taken. Only when a canoe had been 
obtained and they were being paddled across the oily 
water did an idea come to him. The girl who sat 
before him so stiff, so still, so dead, was worn out by 
some great effort which had left nothing in her. 

“Sacred name!” thought M. Cuvelier, ‘‘ has that 
young man learned to-night that he fought for 
something no longer there ?”’ 

His eyes were hard and bright with interest. But 
his head shook briefly. No woman would be such a 
fool as to tell the truth to a man. And yet, looking 
at that gallantly tired figure, and remembering the 
truths she had told him and the candour of her eyes 
and manner, he shook his head again, marvelling. 
He gripped his moustache beneath his nose, his thumbs 
perpendicular across his mouth, and tugged at it. A 
droll fancy popped up in his brain, gaily incongruous 
like a jack-in-the-box. 

If, he mused, I could believe God created woman 
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from the rib of such a dull and simple creature as man, 
then for all the days and nights of my life I should 
worship the Divine Magician. To produce rabbits 
from a hat is nothing... . 

He put the conceit away to be used on some future 
occasion,’ and thought what a fool he had been to 
imagine that Tina was a girl to be bought with smiles 
and feathers. She had said: ‘It’s quite all right— 
nothing makes me sick!’ He heard her voice as 
clearly as if the words had been spoken at that moment. 
Her tone !—her poise !—to use with effect such a 
calmly preposterous phrase...! He tasted the saltness 
of the recollection with ascetic pleasure. 

The canoe came alongside and they had not spoken 
a word. M. Cuvelier stood up carefully to pass Tina 
out of the crazy craft. She took his hand, stepped on 
to the ladder, and paused for a second with her back 
to the brig’s side. The water whispered about them. 
A thrill ran through M. Cuvelier. Seen faintly in the 
gloom she looked as if she had been crucified there— 
nails piercing her flesh and holding her to the dark 
wood. Their faces, for the second, were only inches 
apart. 

The moment, her mood and a new appreciation of 
M. Cuvelier, put words directly on Tina’s lips before 
they crossed her mind. 

““M. Cuvelier,” she said in a strained, choking 
voice, ‘you can kiss me ‘ good-night’ if you like. 
Perhaps I am—your sort of girl! ”’ 

A short, breathless pause was born from their mutual 
surprise. 

** Mademoiselle Tina,”’ he said, ‘‘ you wrong me now 
by wronging yourself.” 
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Briefly he pressed her hand to his heart, and then 
he had spoken sharply to the boy, and the canoe had 
left the Hirondelle. M. Cuvelier sat down, and drew 
his hand across his puzzled brow, while he tried to 
decide whether he had done a clever thing, a wise 
thing, or a foolish thing. “I might have kissed that 
girl and been kissed,” he discovered. “Instead I 
have made a gesture.” It was a good gesture, 
however—worthy of him, of M. Cuvelier. But he 
was saddened by the knowledge of what he had for- 
gone to make it, and by envy of that young man 
Johnnie Summers, who, given the opportunity, had 
not had the sense to make a most magnificent gesture 
and reap a most magnificent reward. 

Tina was pleased, impressed and not at all shamed 
by the offer she had made and its reception. She asked 
herself again, with something of her lost manner, 
why couldn’t she have fallen in love with M. Cuvelier 2 
That would have been reasonable, exciting and so 
much easier. i 

There was no answer save the lapping of the sea, 
and she went slowly up to the deck of the Hirondelle 
where everything was friendly and welcoming. Each 
rope, each spar, was familiar. The planks felt clean 
and steady beneath her feet, unlike the bamboo of 
Li-Goon’s, the hot soil of Netherlandia or the rough 
boards of Hobson’s house. A long, deep breath of 
relief escaped her—to be home again! Samuel 
awaited her below, needing her love. The bell struck, 
telling the ship’s calm time. The past did not matter ; 
present and future were simple affairs of little tasks 
and little interests which occupied but did not dis- 
tress, filling every minute of all the days and nights 
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with quiet, numbing content. She felt it was her 
wish never to leave the Hirondelle again; but to dwell 
for ever with Samuel and the heedless men of the 
brig, alone, at peace, draining no dangerous cups of 
joy to the bitter dregs. 

Mr. Carrington materialised before her, a wooden 
creature, demanding nothing, giving nothing. 

““ Come back ?”’ he said. 

“Yes—has the captain?” The question came 
naturally : she was on the Hirondelle. It was nice 
to be talking again of simple things which were of 
interest but did not matter. 

“ce INO 

“Well, I’m tired. I think I'll turn in. Good- 
night.’’—Sensible, normal, lulling. She was nothing 
to Mr. Carrington, nor he to her. She liked that. 

*“* Good-night,’’ said Mr. Carrington. He asked no 
questions. She had come back ; she was going to bed. 
The surprising sheet of paper folded in his pocket 
could not tempt him to speech. He knew what he 
knew. When the right time came he would tell her 
what the stars held. Not to-night. She was tired. 
Had gone to bed. He lounged upon the rail, gazing 
up ; he paced about tirelessly on silent feet ; he lounged 
again. The hours went by. The ship floated on the 
waters like a sleeping gull. It did not occur to Mr. 
Carrington to think that the captain was a long time 
away. As a reader may sit late over a book uncon- 
scious of time or place, so the mate remained, unbored 
and absorbed. The great page of the sky was there 
for him. 

The air had turned cooler and gained the effect of 
thinness which comes with the waning of the night, 
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before the noises of an approaching boat rang hollowly, 
as if from a cave. Dutifully the mate lit the lantern 
and put it in place by the ladder. She came into the 
circle of light and nosed alongside, the weary rowers 
bent over their oars. Their wet brown bodies glowed, . 
and they rubbed their sore palms together. Cap’n 
Whelan ascended, fanning himself slowly with his hat. 
There were furrows in his brow, and his wet mouth 
sucked in and out as he chewed the stump of a cigar. 
A thin strip of tobacco crawled down his chin. 

**Morning, mister,” he remarked in an abstracted 
tone. ‘‘ Young woman back ?” 

*~ Xes. 

** Say anything ?” 

ce No.’’ 

Cap’n Whelan ran his fingers round his neck, and 
the rag of collar parted limply from the hot skin. 
Such fripperies irked him, and he fumbled with the 
stud for a second as if he would take it out, but forgot 
and stood mouthing the cigar-end. 

“Funny business !” he grunted, lifting a 
thick brow in a manner which invited a question. 
But Mr. Carrington evinced no interest in the funny 
business which had kept his master out so late. 

ce So.’ 

Cap’n Whelan swung from foot to foot. He wanted 
- gomeone to talk to, for there was much on his mind. 
A shadowy hope caused him to strike a match that 
he might see the mate’s face. He was disappointed ; 
as well have looked at a mask. He applied the light 
to his cigar, and his own features, heavy and deeply- 
lined, glistened momentarily. The stump did not 
light and the flame reached Cap’n Whelan’s wet, 
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fingers to fizzle out so promptly that they were not 
burned. 

It was a waste of time talking to that mate. 

“ Get the boat in, mister. Shan’t need her again,” 
he growled, and went below. In the cabin he stripped, 
and, naked save for the flannel belt about his stomach, 
sat in the creaking wicker-chair to cool-off and think. 
But his mind worked sluggishly. It moved no further 
than the fact that life was a rum business, and that 
Samuel had made it rummer but not so rum that 
Cap’n Whelan could not cope with it. He found a 
certain satisfaction in taking obscene oaths to this 
effect. A wish to see the babe arose in him, and what 
Cap’n Whelan wanted on his brig was his. He threw 
a sarong about him, crossed the saloon, and opened the 
cabin door. 

A lantern burned dimly. Tina lay upon the bunk 
in her clothes. She was asleep, her dark hair tumbled 
across the pillow, her lips parted in a smile, tears 
bright on her cheeks and on her long, curled lashes. 
The earth of Netherlandia still clung to her shoes, and 
the arm which held Samuel was smudged with 
ink. But Cap’n Whelan saw none of these things. 
His only interest was the babe whose downy head 
snuggled to Tina’s breast. Samuel was sleeping as a 
rose does, curled up, fresh, sweet. The master’s 
lips and cheeks worked. Kid was all right—that 
young person, good with him! He felt ready for 
bunk now. ... 

Only a Malay, still as chiselled stone, remained 
awake aboard the Hirondelle until the dawn set the 
brig buzzing like a hive. Amid the activity Tina 
stood unnoticed by the side watching the strip of beach 
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and road with a kind of lifeless intensity. A boy 
appeared from the narrow break in the jungle. His 
right hand held a stick in the cleft end of which some- 
thing white was wedged. A letter!— Tina’s heart 
missed a beat. She gripped the rail, and the colour 
drained out of her face, leaving it waxen. How slowly 
the boy moved; he crept; he dawdled. Perhaps he 
would stop at Li-Goon’s after all? But he did not. 
He passed and came slowly, slowly—as if an invisible 
wire held him back—to the jetty. She glanced 
along the deck. Mr. Carrington was mustering hands 
about the capstan. Cap’n Whelan was bawling 
orders. Her anxious eyes turned back to the messen- 
ger. He was in a canoe now. It bobbed and bowed 
on the waves the brisk breeze stirred. She wondered 
if she dared crave a moment’s delay, and, before she 
could frame the words, the need had passed. The 
canoe was alongside, and—still breathless and sweating 
from his haste—the naked boy, with some jabber 
which she could not understand, was holding the letter 
up to her. She snatched it, as the capstan began to 
growl. : 

The envelope was addressed to Tina in a big, boyish 
scrawl. She hurried below. Safely in the cabin with 
the door shut, she did not open it at once, however, 
but paused and shivered. If he had written. g 
But she mastered herself. Well, this would settle 
it. She ripped the envelope and drew out a single 
sheet of paper. “Tina! Tina! Tina!” the letter 
began in the same unformed hand. Her eyes were 
too misty for her to read on. She could see no more. 
The page seemed blank. She blinked the mists away. 

The page was blank. Only those three words: 
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Tina! Tina! Tina! She stared drearily at them. 
Was it the cry of his undecided and bewildered heart 
—the only thing he could send before she went away ! 
Or had he written a letter, and, bungling, enclosed 
this sheet he had begun and flung aside? That would 
be so like Johnnie ...! But if he had written— 
what ...? 

The ship was moving. The circle of the port-hole 
framed Li-Goon’s, moved on to the path which led to 
Hobson’s house, moved again to the squalid huts 
further along the straat. And then, as the sails 
filled, only jungle was to be seen, and sea. Tina looked 
at the page again. There were still only three words 
upon it. Samuel began to cry, demanding his morning 
bath. She thrust the page down the front of her 
frock where it crackled dryly and sharply against her 
heart. 

The Hirondelle went merrily across the merry waters. 


CHAPTER IX 


r “HE brig’s position at noon was shown on the 
chart which lay before Cap’n Whelan. His 
thumb left wet marks as he made measure- 

ments, and his brow was wrinkled with the labour of 

calculation. Nodding at the round face of the clock, 
he replaced the chart in its locker, went on deck, and 
gave Mr. Carrington a new course. 

“Going t’make it after midnight,’ he added, 
and his protruding eyes challenged the mate. Mr. 
Carrington repeated the order, in his disinterested 
fashion, and proceeded to see it carried out. For once 
his officer’s taciturnity pleased Cap’n Whelan. He 
took credit. A master should be able to give any 
command without having it questioned, but, at the 
same time, most men in the circumstances would have 
betrayed surprise if only by the flicker of an eyelash. 
The Hirondelle was properly run—there was discipline 
aboard. With hands tucked into trouser-tops he 
swaggered about, glad to snatch any satisfaction in 
these days of doubt and difficulty. 

The new course brought the setting sun over the 
bows. A fresh breeze sang in the shrouds, and the 
brig lay over to it, swaying from wave to wave with 
healthy liveliness. New Guinea was a long, grey 
cloud to port. The shadows of the sails moved 
blackly upon the decks. A sour smell of copra—which 
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the wind could not entirely dispel—crept from the 
hatch, for the Hirondelle was returning from the 
Redemption Group. The goats, rendered unhappy 
by the motion, moped in their pens like sad old men, 
and Samuel’s voice was raised in woe which had 
nothing to do with the sea. His first tooth was giving 
trouble. ‘Tina, sitting amidships, rocked him in vain. 
Cap’n Whelan watched her, and was pleased. He 
could not imagine what they would have done without 
her. Kid crying like that ...! But it was all right: 
she knew. 

Had it not involved suffering for Samuel, Tina 
would have welcomed the coming of the tooth, for 
his constant demands took her mind from her own 
concerns. In this he proved her friend again: the less 
time Tina had for thought the better. A fortnight 
had passed since their departure from Netherlandia, 
but the sea, as is its habit, had built the days into a 
tall wall, behind which Johnnie Summers and those 
full, mad hours were far away and long ago. The 
brief and sudden storms of joy and grief seemed 
to have gone for ever, but she knew they had not 
and their echoes rang on in her soul, so that, often, 
her eyes were vacant, the corners of her mouth drooped 
and her sensitive nostrils trembled. 

Cap’n Whelan, questioned, had grunted that he had 
no idea when they would be in Netherlandia again. 
The sea’s barriers isolated them. Nothing could be 
done. Even had it been possible to communicate 
with Summers she would not have known what to say, 
for she was as ignorant of his feelings as if they had 
never met. Sometimes she saw him waiting eagerly 
on the beach for the Hirondelle which never came, and 
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she ached with longing ; more frequently she saw him 
seeking forgetfulness by plunging deeper into the 
mire. That was even more painful—not only to be 
forgotten but to have wrought harm when she might 
have saved. Again it was indicated that love, for 
her, meant nothing but disillusion and suffering. 
But now she could not win back to her former adroit 
and hard-headed attitude to sex. Love and sex 
could not be dissociated. That power had gone in 
the general smash. Only Samuel remained—the 
lover who never failed her, and whom she could not 
fail. 

Their tiny community had grown even more silent. 
There was no hostility between them, but they seldom 
spoke. Each sought a more complete solitude in 
which to consider matters of no interest to the others. 
To the men the habit was of long-standing, but Tina 
was surprised to find how well life could go on with- 
out speech—the last sense cultivated and the one 
least missed. Mr. Carrington’s contempt for words 
developed in her. The incessant talk of the world 
seemed a needless mass of sound, meaningless and idle 
as the chatter of parrots. The silent hours slipped by ; 
she shrank from the thought of what they might have 
been had they been full of discussions and questions 
and argument. 

Tina was very lonely. 

Dinner that night followed the established rule. 
She and Cap’n Whelan ate alone, the mate being on 
watch. The saloon swung gently, and the lantern 
threw the master’s great shadow on the bulkhead 
where it brooded edging restlessly from side to side. 
The waves made slapping sounds. The steward came 
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and went, balancing gracefully on bare feet. Tina’s 
ears listened lest Samuel should cry, but her spirit 
was far away. The meal finished, Cap’n Whelan 
sucked his tongue up against his palate and wiped 
his hand across his red, wet mouth. 

“* Be in port fer an hour or so t’night,”’ he announced, 
gruff and abrupt. 

“ Oh——-?” Tina was all attention. Her face 
lit; the spoon she was putting in her saucer clinked. 
* Where ?”? she asked, sharply. 

** Tudoopa.” 

“Oh,” the exclamation was quite colourless now. 

*““Shan’t get in till three or so. No use waiting up. 
Can’t get ashore. Hell of a hole—nothing. Expect- 
ing a letter there from the steamer. May have t’go 
t’Mayaboyna fer some more loading—that’s all. Get 
the letter and shove off.” 

Tina scarcely heard him. A letter? Was it any 
use her writing ? By the time he had finished speaking 
she saw it would be idle to arouse his jealousy. How 
could she write? Of what could she write? She would 
wait. They would put into Netherlandia again 
presently. A letter could serve no purpose. The 
resignation of the sea was in her—the resignation which 
sailors have on long, life-devouring passages when, 
hungering for loved ones, they write seldom or not 
at all. 

“No, Ill turn in,” she decided. Tina retired 
‘early now. Sleep, with Samuel’s little body in the 
curve of her arm, was a blessed sanctuary. 

“‘ Wise,’ agreed Cap’n Whelan, and crossed to her 
cabin to smoke and think for a while. Mr. Carrington 
could wait. The master sat stolidly in that foreign 
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corner of his brig. Its atmosphere no longer worried 
him; the place was the right kind of nest for a kid. 
Rank smoke from his pipe drifted heavily about. 
The dresses swished on their hooks, making a quiet 
sound as of people dancing near at hand. Cap’n 
Whelan’s heart as he dreamed there was as gentle as 
any woman’s. Kid was coming along well. Getting 
longer each day, he swore. And teeth now. He 
bit upon the pipe-stem with such teeth as he had left— 
funny, he was losing his, kid was getting them. Rum 
that! He had a misty fancy of the reincarnation of 
his teeth. ... Growing up, all right. But why 
send him to sea? Why not a respectable job ashore 
—in a bank or something? Make a real gentleman 
of him. You didn’t see much of ason who was at 
So. Se 

With reluctance he took himself away from the 
object of such engrossing musings and relieved the 
mate. Mr. Carrington was not annoyed even in his 
secret thoughts. If he was late he was late. Wind 
and wave were talkative in a pleasant, gossipy way. 
There was no chill in the air. As the dimmest of 
shadows the lightless coast unwound. Shortly after 
midnight a squall with rain drove over. Cap’n 
Whelan was pleased when it passed and the air cleared. 
Having thrown away the chance to enter by daylight 
he did not want thick weather now. The course was 
‘changed again, and she ran back. About two o’clock 
the deck awoke to fresh activity. Additional look- 
outs were posted, and all hands were turned out. 
Cap’n Whelan and his mate concentrated, for although 
the breeze was favourable and the entrance wide and 
familiar they were too well versed in sea-lore to leave 


anything to chance. Their 
and the master took freq 
the look-outs intoned. Orders were shouted and sail 
was taken in. 

A dark headland showed to starboard, and the 
Hirondelle felt her way past it, and held on. Ahead 
a single splash of light showed and hills rose against 
the stars. Towards this gleam the brig crept, until, 
when it seemed very close, Cap’n Whelan roared an 
order, and she came up into the wind, canvas volleying. 
The anchor went with a roar and a splash, which the 
hills of Netherlandia flung back thinly. 

“ Take the dinghy and get ashore. Bring the letter 
straight back. Still someone up at Li-Goon’s.” 

* Ay,” said Mr. Carrington and went. « 

Cap'n Whelan marched about, balancing his heavy 
body. He regretted the necessity for the call, but 
business was business and the young person’s presence 
could not be allowed to upset it. The letter from 
Mayaboyna had to be collected. In a month or so the 
danger of that boy, at any rate, would have blown over, 
and he had a plan in his head which would help. But 
although he had contrived cunningly the light at 
Li-Goon’s disturbed him. He had not expected that 
so late. As Samuel’s guardian he could leave nothing 
to chance. Supposing now... He set himself to 
prepare for eventualities. 

As a result of this preparedness Cap’n Whelan was at 
ease when the sound of paddles drew him to the rail 
and he saw a canoe coming alongside. 

“ Who is it 7” he challenged. 

“Tt’s Summers. I must speak to you.” The 
answer insisted while trying to plead ingratiatingly. 
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* Come aboard,” Cap’n Whelan said cursorily. 

The unexpected invitation was accepted promptly. 
Summers tumbled over the rail, relieved and excited. 
But before he could speak Cap’n Whelan addressed 
him in a manner which was quite subdued for him— 
considering the circumstances. 

‘Listen t’ me, young feller. As y’u'll gather I’ve 
changed t’wards y’ a bit fer the young woman’s 
sake, but yer not welcome t’night, an’ here’s why: 
we sail right away an’ I’m not going t’ be delayed 
be y’ nor nobody. So get off now—get t’hell out 
o it!” 

He towered above Summers, inexorable and grim. 

© But surely I can—— ?” 

The protest was cut short. 

“Y’can’t. She’s asleep and ain’t going t’ be 
wakened. We'll be back here in two days, and y’ 
can see all y’ want of her then. Now get off. Yes. 
Don’t be silly now: arguing—or me—I’ll make y’ 
pay fer it when we come back.” 

His heavy hand seized the visitor’s shoulder and 
thrust him towards the rail with a persistent but not 
violent pressure. 

“ Can’t I leave a note—a line he 

“'Y’can’t !—Y’can wait two days. Ill tell her 
y came out.” 

“ Only two days—— ?” 

“Get out—go on! Haven’t I told y’ an told y’?” 
Cap’n Whelan was beginning to puff with indignation, 
and Summers decided not to provoke another quarrel. 
After his former experience he could appreciate that 
Cap’n Whelan was behaving with a restraint which 
augured well for the future. If that future could be 
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made safe by two days delay it would be folly to 
irritate the old tyrant. 

“ All right,” he agreed, though crestfallen. ‘“ But 
you'll be sure to tell her ? ”’ 

“Yes! Yes!” grunted Cap’n Whelan, and Summers 
had to be content with that. He knew that Tina 
would understand when she learned that he had come 
straight off to the brig at four in the morning. 

The canoe took him away. Cap’n Whelan inflated 
his pouchy cheeks. No compunction moved in him. 
The ninny was a menace to Samuel, and had been 
disposed of. He was pleased with a neat piece of 
work. He wasn’t so old and silly as they’d all 
thought. When the kid first came he’d vowed he 
would show them. Wasn’t he doing it ? 

Down in the cabin Tina awoke for no reason that 
she knew. The noises above and the change from 
motion to steadiness had not disturbed her, but now 
she found herself sitting up in the bunk, wits alert 
and eyes wide. 

“ Netherlandia ! ” 

She knew it in a flash. Peering through the glass of 
the closed port she saw dark water, stars and a smudge 
of land. Within her range of vision there was nothing 
to identify the place, but her conviction was unshaken. 
A shiver of excitement ran through her. Why hadn’t 
she been told? After the creaking movements of 
the day the brig seemed hushed and secretive. Her 
trembling hands found Samuel and lifted him to the 
other side of the bunk. She sprang out, threw a wrap 
about her shoulders and hurried across the black 
saloon up to the deck. 

Finding herself in the midst of that familiar setting 
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she stood spell-bound, despite the instinctive knowledge 
by which she had been aroused. The brig did not 
seem to have moved. Li-Goon’s, the ranges and the 
shadowy waters were there, as they had always been. 
She lived again in the haven of her thoughts. It came 
to her suddenly that she had never been away—that 
the run to the Redemption Group was a dream from 
which she had awakened to this blessed relief. Fan- 
tastic doubts besieged her. If she had dreamed when 
had reality ceased? There was a fog of darkness 
on the quiet deck and fogs of sleep still hung in her 
mind, She was bewildered. Was she awake now ? 
Her hand groped for the woodwork of the scuttle. 
She held it tightly, finding a steadying influence in the 
contact with something substantial. 

Cap’n Whelan, huge and dim as his shadow had been 
at dinner, evolved before her. 

*“ Ah, y’waked up, Miss ? ”’ 

** This—this is Netherlandia ! ”’ 

She spoke with hushed agitation, astonishment 
still dominating every emotion and excluding anger 
or indignation. 

“Yes, that’s right,’ Cap’n Whelan agreed in a 
matter-of-fact way. ‘‘ Yes, Netherlandia. Didn’t 
expect t’ be in here, but passed the Dutch boat an’ 
she signalled she’d left the mail here ’stead of Tudoopa. 
Put back. Run in. Mate’s ashore now getting the 
letter.”’ 

Tina scarcely listened. She felt dizzy. All this 
did not matter about Dutch boats and putting in. 
Questions thronged to her lips, yet when she tried to 
speak she could only say: ‘“‘ I—but——” weakly, as 
if she had not breath. 
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“Td have called y’ only ——” 

The pause chilled her. “‘ Only—only what ? ” 

“* Me—try t’keep me nose out of yer business,” he 
said stolidly. “‘ Don’t want t’ worry about yer affairs. 
But reckon yer interest here is the young feller. All 
right. That was why I didn’t call y’.” 

“What was ?” cried Tina, tormented by his 
slowness. Her bare foot stamped on the deck, but 
she was afraid that he would go on—she did not want 
to hear. 

“Van Rossen—he come off 0’ course as soon as we 
got in. Yes. He was telling me that the young 
feller had gone. Yes—gone.” 

His hands moved clumsily as if to convey that the 
young fellow had swum away. 

“ Gone ¢”? Tina questioned slowly, but she 
had heard well enough. Each throb of her heart 
repeated: Gone! Gone! Gone! 

“Aye. Quit drinking and went sudden. Didn’t 
say much, Van Rossen—he fig’r’d the young feller 
had gone back t’ England. Just as well—doing no 
good fer himself here. Better.” His head wagged, 
approving the departure. 

**T don’t believe it——-!”’ Tina declared in a sob, 
but she did. She knew now she had expected this. 

“No?” said Cap’n Whelan, unmoved. ‘“ Gone 
away all the same.” 

He shut his hands one upon the other in his manner 
when a point was made and nothing remained to be 
said. Nagashima, drifting by, paused and pointed 
towards the shore. 

“Sir, Mr. Carrington,” he reported, and melted into 
the night. 
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The master’s interest was distracted. He moved 
methodically to the rail and discovered the returning 
boat. Good! Dawn was near. As soon as the light 
was strong enough they’d shove along. 

He hoped there would be good news, for money 
mattered more than ever these days with Samuel’s 
future to be remembered. 

Tina—her fingers twined together, her arms hanging 
loose, her head drooping—felt drugged and vacant. 
A few stark thoughts possessed her, recurring and 
all-powerful. Johnnie had gone. He had not failed 
her. The fault was hers. She did not hate him. She 
only hated Tina and life. He had gone. To weep was 
idle ; the bravery of a smile was idle. He had gone. 
It was finished. He had gone. 

Dry-lipped and dry-eyed she leaned against the 
scuttle, unconscious of time. The light crept out of 
the East. It came pale and thin, drawing-in with 
secret strokes shore, sea and ship so that they grew 
unnoticed out of the blackness. The bustle of depar- 
ture did not disturb her ; she did not hear the shouts, 
the patter of running feet, the complaints of blocks, the 
crying of the wind. Her wrap blown closely about 
her she remained still and white, like a corpse propped 
up there and forgotten. The sky began to flush. For 
no apparent reason she stirred suddenly. Another 
day. ..% Without a glance at empty Netherlandia 
Tina went below to the dead, dark cabin where she 
sat among the clothes tumbled on the chair, and looked 
at Samuel whom she did not see. 

Above, the morn grew, vigorous with a freshening 
breeze. The Hirondelle beat spiritedly out across the 
bay, slapping into sparkling waves and flinging up 
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rainbows of spray. The crew worked with more 
chatter and cries than usual, for noise and gaiety were 
in the air. Nagashima clattered with his pans. Zest 
was abroad. Cap'n Whelan felt it. He smacked his 
hands together and ambled about, a contented man 
able to enjoy all this with a clear conscience. 

“Nice and fine, mister,’ he boomed. ‘“ Nice and 
fine.” 

“So,” said the mate without enthusiasm. 

“ Bah,” Cap’n Whelan commented in good-humoured 
contempt, “must be mighty dull t’ be like y’ an’ 
never get fun out o’ nothing!” 

“Um,” said Mr. Carrington who had no intention of 
committing himself to a dissertation on the advantages 
of accepting fine weather and bad with the same 
unfaltering and philosophical spirit. If one made a 
fuss over this, one might have to make a different 
kind of fuss presently. Wiser to be equable and take 
the weather and life as it came. 

“< '‘Y’——!” said Cap’n Whelan in. his blindness. 
He put the unhappy mate away from his thoughts, 
for he had more pleasant occupation. Good loading 
awaited him at Mayaboyna, and things were working 
out nicely. He wondered what would be the best 
run after they had discharged at Sourabaya. Have to 
keep an eye out for something with a bit more return 
in it. This mere freighting was dull and unprofitable, 
though useful occasionally as an answer to uniformed 
Dutchmen who showed undue interest in the brig’s 
business. 

The gong announced breakfast. 

From force of habit Tina responded to its summons, 
though she was somewhat surprised to find herself 
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doing so, for she had believed her only desire was to 
be alone for ever. But the truth was that at the table 
she was as solitary as she had been in her cabin. The 
presence of Cap’n Whelan made no impression on her. 
She did not know what she ate. Cap’n Whelan did, for 
he was hungry: it was egg-curry, good stuff. Naga- 
shima made it hot, strong and sticky. The master 
was kept busy and had no attention to spare for 
Samuel’s governess. 

Through the hours while she tended the restless babe 
Tina’s mood remained blank and numb. Johnnie 
had gone—he had stopped drinking and had gone 
away. She tried to feel glad over his reformation, 
seeking comfort in the knowledge that if she had 
crucified herself she had redeemed him from Nether- 
landia. But Love found no comfort in the role of 
martyr and would not be content as a missionary 
saving souls. Jealousy urged that as a result of her 
sacrifice he had only gone away to find some other 
girl of sheltered life, or—bitterest thought—one who 
was no better than Tina but for the saving grace of 
being a liar. And she marvelled greatly at her folly 
and the sentimental sense of duty which had proved 
her undoing. 

Such considerations, offering no comfort, wrapped 
her in a trance-like oblivion. She lived mechanically 
in the ship’s routine. But in the afternoon, while she 
sat beneath the awning with Samuel in his cradle at 
her side, an interruption occurred. Eight bells had 
been struck, and Mr. Carrington, yawning briefly, 
his clothes crushed with lying in his bunk, appeared 
to relieve the master. The two exchanged mono- 
syllables, and Cap’n Whelan was swallowed, with some 
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difficulty, by the scuttle. Nagashima, washing dish- 
cloths beside the galley, straightened from over the 
pail and looked about. His face was expressionless. 
The straw-hat still threatened to burst away at the 
crown, and still contrived not to do so. He came 
along the deck to Tina where he halted, apologising for 
his intrusion with a sucking intake of breath. 

** Miss liking to hear me play ? ” he asked. 

_ At any other time Tina would have been surprised, 
for the cook was not in the habit of soliciting an 
audience, but now she merely looked at him vaguely. 

“* Yes,” she said, scarcely comprehending. 

“ Better if miss come up near galley,” said Nagashima. 
“Playing more quiet.”’ The ink-pools of his eyes 
watched herstrangely. The noise might waken Samuel 
Tina decided, and without question rose and walked 
towards the galley, the cook following her humbly. 
Listlessly she took her accustomed place on the coil of 
rope with her head against the barrel. Perhaps the 
pipe would soothe her. She loved its music. But 
Nagashima did not produce his shakuhachi. Instead 
he sat upon the step of the door, and, as he did so, a 
shadow of expression passed across his face. Cap’n 
Whelan, unexpectedly, had reappeared. 

“Cap’n here again,” he said, “ perhaps better not 
playing just yet.” He raised his voice. “Cap’n 
Whelan on deck again,” he reiterated. 

‘“* Doesn’t he like you playing in the afternoon ?”’ 
asked Tina without interest. His insistence seemed 
to demand some remark. 

“‘ Not he being on deck,” the cook answered. “‘ Per- 
haps more better I telling you old Japan story instead.” 
He paused, recollecting one. ‘‘ Yes, I knowing very 
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old story.” Still speaking in that high-pitched voice 
he told in clipped sentences his tale of old Japan in 
the days when fox-women and goblins haunted the 
land. He told of the Samurai girl, more beautiful 
than the moon, who was wooed by many, but who 
imposed a test on all her lovers—and such a test that 
always in the morning they had fled, horror-stricken. 
Another wooer came and the Samurai girl took him as 
she had the others to a lonely grave-yard where in the 
blue moonlight she dug from the ground the corpse 
of a baby. With horrible goblin gestures she began to 
devour it, and wrenching off an arm offered it to the 
suitor, saying: “ Eat if thoulovest me. This is what I 
eat.” 

“ And,” Nagashima declared, “‘ he doing what none 
of the others daring took the arm and eating. ‘ This 
is good,’ he saying. ‘Give me the other arm!’ Miss, 
the arm—all the ‘body’—being the finest confec- 
tionery. Miss, he loving her alone that one—knowing 
anything that she did must be right.” His smile 
flickered, and the light of romance went out of his 
eyes as he became again the modern Japanese cook. 
“An old story,” he explained. “In Japan now we 
having no fox-women. That is all finish now.” 

But Tina had awakened with queer pricklings of 
excitement. She looked intently at Nagashima, recog- 
nising something peculiar in all this. A thrill was in 
the air. The cook’s face defied her, for he returned 
her scrutiny impassively. Then his glance wandered 
along the deck. Cap’n Whelan had gone below again. 
The cook stood up and moved around so as to screen 
Tina from Mr. Carrington’s heedless eyes 

“Miss, very quick!’ he complimented her, ‘“‘ Very 
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quick seeing. Yes, Nagashima having news.” He 
betrayed a trace of the East’s love of conspiracy. 

Tina, tense and alert, did not dare to hope. 

“ What——?” she demanded, her hands clenching. 

“Miss being very quiet. Everything depending 
on her being quiet. Nobody to see.’’ He shook his 
head in grave counsel. 

“ But what—what is it ?—what do you want to 
tell me 2?” 

“Miss just sitting quiet when I tell her ?” he 
reiterated, and then, watching her closely as if to 
hypnotise her into restraint, said in his smooth voice : 
“* Summers-san stopping in barrel behind you.” 

He made the slightest gesture towards the big vat. 

* Sit still!” he said earnestly. 

But Tina neither stirred nor cried out, for the 
astounding announcement had injected itself into her 
brain with the effect of a local anesthetic. She could 
not think, but her eyes cleared. The smooth white 
deck with its neat parallel lines of caulking, the full 
straining sails greyed with weather, the vivid blue 
sky across which puffs of clouds hurried, the brig 
rising and falling, Malays idling about, Mr. Carrington 
lolling in the stern—she saw all these things with 
extraordinary vividness, as if in a burst of bright 
sunshine after mists had dispersed. But the real 
meaning of Nagashima’s message was difficult to 
grasp. She repeated it to herself. Johnnie... .! 
Johnnie was in the barrel behind her . . .! 

Comprehension came. Wild laughter swept up in 
her soul. 

Johnnie was in the barrel against which she leaned ! 

“Terrible trouble miss betraying,” Nagashima was 
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urging. He jerked his hat down by the brim, and the 
crown bulged higher. “ Miss talking at me him hear- 
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ing.” He spoke louder. ‘Good, Mr. Summers ? ” 
he demanded. 

“ Tina——!” Summers’ voice, ringing hollowly, 
sounded strange and distant. 

** Johnnie me 


They were lost for words. Tina had to brace herself 
physically to retain control. She did not dare to move 
lest she should give way, but sat stiffly staring into 
Nagashima’s enigmatic eyes, while the joyous meaning 
of the situation dawned and grew. She breathed his 
name again, and he answered her. 

“They told me—told me you’d gone away,” she 
said in a dazed way, “ but you’re here.” 

** Yes,’’ Summers answered, “‘ I’m here in the barrel. 
I had boys keeping a look-out for the brig. Old Whelan 
tried to trick me. He ordered me off when I came 
aboard—said you’d be back in two days to stay: a 

* But ” 'Tina burst out. 

“TI know. I smelt a rat the minute I got back to 
the canoe.” He chuckled. “You see Id been 
stone-cold sober for a fortnight, and my head was 
pretty clear. I decided not to take the chance. He 
couldn’t kill me. I climbed over the other rail in the 
dark, and hopped in here. Nagashima’s done the 
rest.”” He paused, breathless. “‘I’m here in the 
barrel, you see,” he asserted again, as if he could 
hardly credit that either. 

“Oh,” cried Tina, “it’s so lovely—it’s sofunny: Sa 
She began to laugh, but Nagashima’s look of anguish 
quelled her. She realised that she was on the verge 
of hysteria and that if she gave her feelings play 
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would find herself running like a mad thing about the 
deck, whooping and dancing. That would not do, 
she thought seriously—would not do at all. Johnnie 
had placed himself in a dangerous position. She 
conjured up the thought of Cap’n Whelan to sober her. 

“He mustn’t find you,” she said eagerly. ‘“‘He 
mustn’t !”? The cook endorsed this with a nod. 
“ But what are we going to do? It'll take us days to 
get to Mayaboyna—you can’t stay in there all the 
time !” 

“* Afraid I'll have to!” 

“Miss coming along to-night finding young master 
in galley,” the cook interpolated calmly. 

““ Nagashima——!”’ She was reminded of how 
much they owed this Oriental magician and sought for 
words capable of expressing her gratitude. He re- 
garded her with his inscrutable and aloof expression. 
“You know !” she said lamely. His elusive 
smile came and went. And then the fact that Johnnie 
hadn’t left her—hadn’t gone away at all—swept over 
her again with its maddening delight. But it was 
all so strange—to be sitting talking with his voice 
and knowing he was only inches away while the 
Hirondelle went on as if nothing had happened. 

* Johnnie mine—it’s been ghastly—awful! I 
didn’t know! I thought—and then last night Le 

“Poor sweet——!” His voice changed queerly : 
“You didn’t—didn’t get that letter of mine ? ” 

** Just a sheet with my name on it.” 

‘I know. I started ever so often, and then by 
mistake I put the wrong page in, thank God!” 

“Thank God——?” Tina repeated but her lips 
smiled. The naive admission was so like Johnnie. 

Q 
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Another would have kept that betraying exclamation 
in his own heart. But, whatever he had written in 
the blackness of those first hours, it was evident he 
had learned there was virtue in Truth. 

“T only found it after you’d sailed,” he blundered 
on hastily. “Lord, I was relieved. It wouldn’t 
have been what I wanted to say at all.” 

“T know,” said Tina, softly, “and I’m glad it was 
like that, because . 

Nagashima interrupted. ‘‘ Better to be going now, 
miss. The captain ¥: 

Cap’n Whelan, unusually restive, had come up again. 
His presence alarmed Tina. She believed there was 
something suspicious about the way his bulging eyes 
surveyed his kingdom. But whether there was or 
not his scrutiny was vastly different from the dis- 
interested stare of the mate. She longed to stay, 
but dared not ; she did not even dare to speak again. 
The people of the Hirondelle feared their master, and 
Tina was one of them. A sense of guilt came upon her, 
and she felt as if her presence there cried out the secret. 
Rising with what self-possession she could muster 
she nodded casually to Nagashima as if dismissing 
him at the end of a chat, and returned to the chair 
by the cradle. 

- But, although she contrived to maintain her sedate 
and occupied air, Tina could have shouted aloud in 
jubilation, and although she watched Samuel, her eyes 
—bright as the spray in the sunshine—returned again 
and again to the vat. It seemed incredible—she 
had difficulty in believing that she had not dozed and 
dreamed. There was the cook scrubbing over his 
pail, there stood Cap’n Whelan and Mr. Carrington 
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—nothing was changed, and yet everything was 
changed. Behind that thin barrier of staves Johnnie 
Summers crouched, thinking of her, loving her. She 
imagined him—hunched up, knees to chin. How 
cramped he must be! She was reminded, suddenly, of 
the handsome and unexpurgated edition of ‘The 
Decameron” which Mr. Heathershaw had provided for 
her entertainment—in private—on the voyage out. To 
his annoyance Tina had found all the “best bits,” 
which Mr. Heathershaw had kindly indicated, rather 
boring. But she remembered it now, and smiled. 
Lovers were always hiding in barrels and doing odd 
things of the kind in that book. 

The darkness was beginning to rise out of the sea, 
and the babe’s bedtime came. She picked him up, 
and carried him aft. Her eyes when they met Cap’n 
Whelan’s were innocent and grave. But, with Samuel 
crowing on the bunk and the cabin door safely closed, 
her feelings refused to be suppressed any longer, and 
she broke into a strange and joyous dance in the 
tiny space which was her home. The master would 
have been aghast had he opened the door and dis- 
covered the young person capering, high-kicking with 
her skirt held round her waist, shaking her wind-tossed 
hair, laughing, her eyes a-sparkle. 

Tina—although her head, as Cap’n Whelan knew, 
was screwed on right—had remained very young. At 
the moment she felt about twelve. 

At dinner, however, it was the more familiar Tina 
who sat at his right hand. With the setting of the 
sun the wind blew harder and the sea had got up. 
The brig moved with staggering slides which compelled 
them to watch the table-ware. This slight additional 
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effort, combined with his customary interest in his 
food, kept the. master fully occupied. Anyway, there. 
was nothing else to interest him. Tina longed to 
talk of everything and nothing—longed to chatter 
like’ a bird—but she sat glum and dumb as ever, 
brooding, while her heart sang. The effort made the 
meal a greater trial than any that had gone before. 

Occasionally she darted a glance at Cap’n Whelan 
and was surprised to find that she did not hate him. 
He had plotted and lied, had made her suffer—but 
from no selfish motive. Love had urged him on, and 
she had always recognised that his love was too great 
to be just to others. Nor was she in the mood to 
find fault with anything done at the prompting of Love. 
His oneness of purpose, his determination to stop at 
nothing in his fight for Samuel, ennobled him in her 
eyes. He would have immolated himself as ruthlessly 
as he had immolated them. And, as had happened 
upon the first night when he had rolled into her life 
and carried her off to his babe, she ceased to see him 
as a gross mass of flesh and beheld him as a man, piti- 
ful, appealing and strong, commanding sympathy 
and respect. She hazarded guesses at what would 
happen to him and his Samuel when she had gone, 
and tried to picture any other woman who would fit 
into that strange world. Tina hated her—whoever she 
was—immediately. 

But the night was flooding down the companion-way, 
and already the patch of sky was set with stars. 
She had to check an indulgent smile at the expense of 
poor old Cap’n Whelan sitting there and little knowing © 
the secret bliss which dwelt aboard his brig. It became 
increasingly difficult to hide her excitement, and so 
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she left the saloon and went to Samuel. Cap’n 
Whelan climbed the companion-way to have sail taken 
off. Blowing up, he thought—yes, blowing up now. 
That dumpling had been good. 

The expressionless steward cleared the dishes and 
prepared for Mr. Carrington. He had beenthe shadowy 
spectator at another strange meal—another little 
drama of hidden thoughts in the small saloon. But, 
as ever, it was plain that he had seen nothing save 
the captain and the white lady eating their food in 
meditative silence. 

In her cabin Tina fretted. She opened the door a 
little and peeped out. Would Mr. Carrington never 
finish eating ? But the only thing to do was to wait 
until the way was clear. She turned back to Samuel 
who slept peacefully, unconscious of the menace to 
his welfare, and even aiding by his untroubled slumbers. 
Had he wept Tina must have stayed. The thought 
touched her. Betraying his confidence she was about 
to desert him. Remembrance of the solace he had 
brought her in dark hours swept over her, and she knelt 
suddenly by the bunk, laying her head beside his 
on the pillow, her lips touching his downy hair. Poor 
little Samuel !—poor wee mite !—who would mother him 
when she had gone ? But even while she felt his need 
she recognised that his claims were powerless to hold 
her against the call which drew her to Johnnie, waiting 
for her now in the galley as he had waited all his life. 

*‘ Good-bye, Samuel,” breathed Tina. She kissed the 
babe softly, and stole away with a painful sensation of 
abandoning him for ever. 

The saloon was empty. She climbed the com- 
panionway and looked out with a fine assumption of 
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nonchalance. The night was black and wild. As 
the clouds scudded the stars waned, were put out, 
waxed again briefly. Spray drove across in unseen 
flurries and the wind whistled. The brig plunged and 
shivered, hurrying with the hurrying waters. It was 
as if imps of glee were abroad driving wind, sea, clouds 
and ship in rollicking, boisterous races. Cap’n 
Whelan stood to port looking towards invisible New 
Guinea. Tina stepped lightly out, and was seized 
by the mischievous imps. She ran through the dark- 
ness, the wind whipping about her and whistling in her 
ears, spume wet on her cheeks and salt on her lips. 

Her eager fingers fumbled for a second with the 
ring on the galley door, and then she had it open, had 
slipped in, closing it behind her, and leaned back 
against it, panting, glistening with spray. It was 
snug in there, shut-off, hidden, hot. The open stove 
lit the tiny box with a warm, red glow. Johnnie 
Summers sprang towards her from a corner, his limbs 
a little stiff, his face flushed with light, his lips parted 
in a hushed cry of welcome. 

“Ah!” sighed Tina in complete content and crept 
into his arms. 

They clung in a locked embrace, body welded to 
body, soul fused with soul. The past fell from them. 
Time and place ceased to be, and there remained only 
rapture. 

The wind shrilled in the chimney, the flimsy walls 
trembled with the trembling of the hull and the blows 
of masses of water whirled from the wave-crests. 
Pots and pans shifted, rubbing on wood and clinking 
together. Quivering red streaks were reflected in 
scoured tin. There was a homely smell of flour, 
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spice, apples, smoke and potato-peeling. A hillock 
of bright coals collapsed in the stove and sparks puffed 
out. ‘The wildness of the excluded night emphasised 
the comfort of the tiny galley, making it, for all the 
noise and clamour, friendly and cosy, like the kitchen 
of a cottage. 

And presently kisses, caresses and broken sentences 
gave place to talk, though they still held each other 
and their mouths were close together. 

Said he: “ We’re going to Australia to find Martin 
Agnew—alive or dead. And we'll soon fix that.” 

She scarcely heard the name she had taken for her 
own. 

“Tm so happy—so happy. I brought you truth 
as my love-gift and thought I’d lost you. But I 
should never have doubted—should have known your 
love was big enough. Only say truly that it hasn’t 
made any difference?” Her eyes, misty and wide, 
looked up into his, her curled lips pleaded. 

“Tt’s made a deal more than no difference—it’s 
made you a greater wonder to me,” he answered with 
earnest simplicity, and, bending, kissed her eyes and 
mouth again, as he had promised himself he would 
upon that night of trial. 

** But the letter, Johnnie o%8 

He could laugh now at the letter with candour and 
assurance. She saw that he had grownup; had become 
aman. The knowledge gave her a little pang. She 
wanted him to remain young, incompetent—the boy 
who had blundered into her heart. 

“Tina, the fool was saved from his folly. It was 
the finest mistake I ever made. When I think of the 
way I went on that night I feel ashamed. I was 
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cruel to you—a besotted ass.” She tried to protest 
at that, but he swept on. ‘“‘ And I was still—I hadn’t 
grasped the beauty of you which had made you speak 
—but before the brig was out of the bay I knew 1 
wanted you more than ever—you !—and that you were 
finer than I’d ever guessed—that nothing you could 
do could be wrong.’ He stopped, snatched her arm 
from about his neck, and buried his mouthinit. Then 
he stepped back and holding her hand prayed in deep 
sincerity and joy: “‘ ‘ This is good—give me the other 
arm.’ ” 

“TI believe,” said Tina in a small, shy voice, “ you 
love your fox-woman, Johnnie.” 

It was glorious to be able to say that—to have 
nothing hidden, nothing to fear, no unlaid ghosts to 
jibber. 

Neither gave a thought to the strange appositeness 
of Nagashima’s tale of old Japan. The cook in the 
reeking fo’c’sle was less fully occupied. He had been 
playing go with Dato the bo’s’n, but the brig’s liveliness 
had scattered the black and white buttons from the 
board and the game had been abandoned. Shadows 
_ and lantern-light danced drunkenly about the place. 
Golden-skinned Malays were revealed in their bunks, 
some asleep, others with heads propped on hands 
and long eyes turned towards the pair. The pungently 
sweet smell of opium rose superior to the other odours. 

“They will be together now,” said Nagashima in 
halting Malay. 

“Yes,” agreed Dato raising a face like that of a 
lynx, but the eyes in which were empty. ‘‘ They 
will doubtless go away and have many babies of their 
own.” 
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The cook inclined his head, and pushed his straw 
hat back from his brow. 

“There will be much profit in this—that is why 
I helped,” he remarked, as if seeking to justify his 
sentimental share in the affair, because, as yet, he had 
received no payment. 

They discussed in a leisurely and impersonal fashion 
the affairs of the Hirondelle, speaking with a complete 
knowledge which none of the principals had, for they 
gathered all sides of the story: from Li-Goon, from 
the canoe boys and the servants at Hobson’s house, 
from onlookers at the dance, from unseen witnesses 
shadowy everywhere, and from what they themselves 
heard and saw when they passed and hovered, unheeded 
and unconsidered. 

The strange affairs of the tuans provided gossip of a 
kind. The night was too rough for go. 


CHAPTER X 


impervious to cold Cap’n Whelan stepped below 
to get his oilskins, which were the fit and 
proper wear for such a night. He was a sailor. 

A thin wail from Samuel’s cabin caused him to pause 
in the saloon. He listened gravely. Poor kid !—his 
teeth again. But the young person would hush him. 
Soothed by the knowledge he went to his cabin, put 
on the crackling, sticky coat and returned. Samuel 
still cried. A bitter note in the babe’s voice worried 
Cap’n Whelan. He rolled across and opened the door. 

“T be damned !” he gasped, horrified. Samuel 
was screaming, kicking and writhing, red in the face 
—and he was alone. The master did not seem able 
to credit what his eyes saw. He goggled about, as if 
confident that Tina was hidden in some corner. But 
she was not there. He stepped in, and taking the 
child up rocked him, muttering curses. Where was 
that girl ?. He’d make her suffer for this. He frowned 
at the door, ready to explode when she appeared. 
But she did not appear, and Samuel would not be 
comforted. 

“ Funny: !”? he puzzled heavily, and having put 
Samuel down and wedged him in with pillows, went 
into the saloon. No sign of her. He took down the 
lantern. Must be somewhere! He could not under- 
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stand this at all. Grunting, he climbed the companion- 
ladder. Black as the inside of a black dog on deck, he 
thought, but have to search for her like you’d search 
for a pin. 

The wind beat at the shielded flame which flung 
uncertain, misty beams about the deck. No—she 
wasn't in the stern. He ploughed for’ard, wondering 
if she had gone overboard. Unlikely—because she 
had been down below. But nottherenow. Must have 
come up on topside—somewhere about. Crazy kind 
she was—always looking at sunsets and the like. 
Perhaps she was up in the bows. They hadn’t had 
a night like this since she was aboard. He knew 
her : she'd be making the most of the thrill. No trace 
of her in the waist either. Silly to go right for’ard 
with this sea running. Ought to have stayed with 
the kid. 

An impulse checked his feet at the galley. Funny 
where she'd got to. Couldn’t be in here listening to 
Nagashima’s whistle—wouldn’t be right. But he 
was a thorough man. He opened the door and held 
the lantern high. 

“ Oh, my God !”? said Cap'n Whelan, and was 
silent. 

Summers sat on an overturned tub in the corner 
with Tina on his knees. They were eating bread and 
jam, and her left elbow rested on the young man’s 
shoulder while her fingers played with his hair. The 
sudden light, the sudden admittance of the storm, and 
above all the sudden materialisation of Cap'n Whelan 
petrified them in grotesque attitudes. Their mouths 
were open, and their tongues and lips were stained 
with blackberry juice; their eyes could only stare. 
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The noise from without could not break the hush which 
stretched and stretched, threatening to snap and set 
tumult loose. 

In its elements the moment was farcical, but Cap’n 
Whelan made it terrifying. He filled the doorway 
completely, a great, rough-hewn figure in his shining 
oilskins. His stillness was as complete as theirs, 
but vastly different—ominous and bleak. His left 
hand still held up the lantern, and his right thrust 
forward, a great, flabby, crooked hand the short thumb 
of which trembled slightly, as if in rebellion against 
his strength of will. The veins in his neck beat in and 
out. Apart from these tiny but sinister signs of feeling 
Cap’n Whelan might have been made of stone. His 
pale blue eyes were cold and dead with rage. 

Tina saw a new monster now—the man whom Nature 
had clad in a terrible guise because he was terrible, 
the man his fellows knew and dreaded—not Samuel’s 
foster-father but the merciless master of a shunned 
brig. He held them so, in silence, until the frayed 
nerves cried out. A scream was mounting in Tina’s 
throat. 

Cap’n Whelan moved abruptly as if making a great 
effort, and his lips fell back. 

“Y’girl,”’ he said with thick deliberateness, “‘ come 
out.” They sprang up. She clung to Summers as if 
shielding him, and his arm encircled her. Cap’n 
Whelan went on slowly, each word born in travail : 
‘““Me—there’s murder in me. Y’—yd dare—on me 
own ship.” He brooded darkly on that. Summers 
stirred, as if he would put Tina behind him. ‘‘ Don’t 
tempt me. IfI start there’ll be murder. Yes, murder. 
This here—this has got t’be settled in the morning— 
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not now—not now, fer Samuel’s sake.’’ He nodded, 
solemnly. “Yes, fer Samuel’s sake. Y’girl, get back 
t’the kid. Y’—y’ pup—y’can stay here till morning. 
Be grateful t’ Samuel. If it wasn’t for him I’d let go 
now an crush y’ like y’ was an eggshell.” 

The words, quiet and grimly restrained, were more 
threatening than any storm of curses. They could 
not be disputed; they meant precisely what they 
said. The pair hesitated, still holding each other, their 
scared young faces turned to him. Heavy drops of 
jam fell from the bread to their clothes. Trapped in 
that box of a place in the clamorous night they saw his 
figure as something unhuman, relentless, elemental. 
Common-sense could not prevail against him. Their 
offence was made to appear monstrous and shameful. 

“Oh, b’the living hell,” he said, even more slowly 
and quietly, ‘‘ if it wasn’t for Samuel. !” The fingers 
of his right hand closed up rigidly with the effort 
he exerted. His voice changed, becoming urgent. 
“ Quick !’’ he commanded. “‘Can’t y’see that even 
fer him I can’t hold on much longer ?—me! Come 
out y girl—quick—if y’d save him !” 

He spoke now as if they were all threatened by a 
beast which he struggled to hold in check and which, 
proving too strong, was about to overwhelm them. 
Tina recognised this, and acted. She shook herself 
free from Summers’ arms and rushed to the door. 
Cap’n Whelan stepped back. She sprang out and 
stood trembling on the heaving deck. The door 
slammed, and the bolt was shot. Cap’n Whelan 
remained, tremendous in the insane lantern-light. 
His oilskins, crackling and flapping, beat like dark 
wings. Despite the coolness of the wind there was 
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sweat upon his brow. For a second Tina stood in 
fascinated horror, and then she turned and fled away 
to the nest of the cabin where there was silk, softness 
and the breath of perfume, escaping from that stormy 
spirit of the storm-swept deck. 

The master shouted. A cringing Malay approached, 
took the lantern and went away with it, drifting like 
a phantom along the deck in the haze of light. Cap'n 
Whelan remained alone amid the turmoil of wind and 
sea. He was no normal man. For half a century 
his strength, his environment, his isolation from all 
human sympathies, had left him undisciplined as an 
animal. He had been volcanic in tyranny and passion, 
though tempted seldom because his reputation was such 
that few crossed him and those who offended fled. 
Never before had been compelled to master the strongest 
of all adversaries—his own nature. His initial success 
surprised and exhilarated him. For Samuel’s sake he 
had not raised a finger against those who had tried to 
dupe him, who had flouted him on his own ship. The 
realisation made him marvel at the power that kid had 
over him. He'd never have thought it possible. 

Such considerations were swept away in a sudden 
flooding of wrath. He took a step towards the galley, 
madness flaming in his eyes. But stubborn deter- 
mination held him back. He had defied the world to 
take Samuel from him; he defied his devils now to 
make him jeopardise Samuel’s well-being. The devils 
he fought another might have vanquished easily— 
might even have laughed away. But to him they 
were mighty in evil. Physical action was denied him. 
He knew himself well enough to understand that in 
his present mood to fight meant to kill. The lust was 
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on him. He would not kill—could not for Samuel’s 
sake. 

Through the long hours he tramped about—a black 
mass in the blackness—paying with bloody sweats 
the strange price of the fatherhood he had assumed 
and reaping the harvest of his life of savage 
freedom. 

Lurking shadows watching unseen awaited the dawn 
in fear. Mr. Carrington appeared at midnight for his 
watch. In time he realised that the master was still 
on deck stamping up and down in the waist. But he 
preserved his sublime indifference. If the Old Man 
cared to rage around like that when he could have been 
below it was none of a mate’s business. Hard slanting 
rain drove across at intervals, stinging the skin. The 
Hirondelle staggered on. Dawn came in grey and thin, 
chilling and sad. The tumbled waters were laced with 
ridges of foam. Clouds slid over the horizon and cut 
across the sky, hurrying too fast to rise and seeming 
to be ripped by the unsteady mastheads. The brig 
looked naked in her thin show of canvas. Her deck 
was black with moisture. In sheltered corners Malays 
crouched, teeth chattering. Mr. Carrington wiped 
the rime from his eyes and worked his lower jaw up 
and down. Not really a bad blow, he mused, but 
you got out of the way of weather in these latitudes. 
Wind was dropping now. 

Cap’n Whelan sat on the hatch amidships, his clasped 
hands beneath his knees, his chin sunk into his neck. 
His bulk bulged from this side to that as the ship swung, 
like a huge sack badly filled. He remained so, as if 
dead, but in reality sleep had come to him with the 
first light. The mate remained at his post though 
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the watch was over. The Old Man would wake up in 
due course. 

He did, and rousing himself got ponderously to his 
feet, as if older, as if the weight of his flesh were a 
greater burden. His eyes were red-rimmed and more 
bloodshot than ever, and his lips were chapped with 
much sucking in and out. But, although fatigued, he 
was content, for in his own blundering fashion he 
realised that he had gained a victory of wider signifi- 
cance than appeared. The fact that he had not laid 
hands on the young pup seemed a detail beside some 
other success of which he had only a dim perception. 

*“*Morning, mister,” he greeted the mate. “ All 
right. Get below. Putting in to Tudoopa. Stow- 
away aboard. Land him there.’ The pupils of his 
eyes contracted suddenly as he glared at Mr. Carrington. 
“‘ What sort of a mate d’y’call yerself ?’’ he demanded. 
*‘ Stowaways aboard. $7 

Mr. Carrington looked blank. 

** Didn’t know,” he said, on guard against attack, 
and added: ‘“‘Sir!’’ He only gave Cap'n Whelan 
that on rare occasions and then usually when he had 
been adjudged remiss in what was strictly within the 
limits of his duties. 

The master was about to burst into a torrent of 
abuse, but he stopped himself lest his temper should 
rise again and threaten the greater victory. Mr. 
Carrington, dismissed with a jerk of the head, went 
below. A stowaway, eh? The Old Man had wanted 
to make a big row, but had been too tired. Mr. 
Carrington saw no reason why the Old Man should 
be put out about such a trifle—nor did he seek for one. 

Cap’n Whelan, by the wheel, found his brain working 
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more easily than usual. During the night it seemed 
to have been freed from some clogging matter. He 
was able to map out his actions with the calmness of 
one planning for another. He went down to the 
saloon, locked the door of Tina’s cabin, and returned 
to his post. The brig ran swiftly towards the coast 
which finally took shape in the watery light: great 
razor-backed ridges banked steeply from grey sky to 
grey sea, deceiving to the eye in their regular grandeur. 
The seeming grass which clothed them was tall jungle ; 
the tiny white statues which gleamed in grottos here 
and there were waterfalls. Waves creamed and beat 
against the rocky base. 

Between two of the sharp folds a bay opened out, 
showing a black beach fretted with foam, a house 
beyond and battalions of palms marching up the slopes 
and filling the lower reaches of the ravine. It was a 
stark, strange place, like the setting of a dream. 

Cap'n Whelan gave orders, the mate was aroused 
from his brief rest and the boat was made ready. 

‘“* Put him ashore here, mister,” said Cap’n Whelan. 
** Shove along then.” 

He was repressed. Going to the scuttle he took down 
the rifle which was wedged on pegs there, and, with 
methodical steps, marched to the galley. 

“Come out, y’ !”? he ordered, flinging the door 
open. 

Summers appeared, blinking, haggard and dishevelled. 
His anxious eyes sought about for Tina, and not finding 
her returned to Cap’n Whelan who stood before him, 
the gun held crossways in both hands. Summers’ 
wits were still clouded by his night of close confinement. 
He started, seeing that grim and silent figure. 
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“‘ Where is——?”’ he began. : 

“No talk from y’! See this gun? Y’—y’won't 
have the brains t’ understand, but me—I’m carrying 
this gun fer yer sake. If me hands were empty I 
couldn’t keep ’em offen y’. This gun here reminds 
me I got t’keep me temper—not fer yer sake, but fer 
me own.” 

As if to demonstrate his strength he thrust the muzzle 
into Summers’ ribs. At the prodding thrust Summers’ 
hands closed upon the barrel. Courage and fear fought 
inhim. But Cap’n Whelan stood firm, finger on trigger, 
conquering a greater enemy. He was sure of himself, 
steady, unassailable in his new might. The brig came 
up into the wind and rolled in the ground swell. 
They stood in the cold light isolated on the crowded, 
noisy deck, wordless and still, like a group of statuary. 

Below, Tina had awakened. Until the dawn she 
had kept an impotent vigil, sweetened by the kisses 
on her lips, chilled by the memory of Cap’n Whelan’s 
eyes. Then she had fallen into a coma of exhaustion 
from which the roar and tremour of the anchor’s 
descent aroused her. She started from the chair. 
The strange hills and the black beach seen through 
the port-hole surprised her eyes which had expected 
nothing save tumbling seas. Cap’n Whelan’s intention 
flashed on her. She ran to the door and wrenched at 
it, but it resisted. The human dread and hatred of 
being a prisoner swept up in her. She beat in panic 
on the heavy wood. Samuel awoke and screamed. 
The door defied her. She turned away helplessly. 
Through the port she saw the boat, sliding up and 
down with a queer sideways motion, the oars splashing 
irregularly. Now boat and men were hidden, now the 
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whole shining, streaming side showed. Mr. Carrington 
and Johnnie sat in the stern. 

Summers’ face was turned back to the brig. She 
saw his eager, searching expression. Springing on the 
bunk she unscrewed the port, but excitement made 
her fingers clumsy. The boat had slipped into the 
distance before she could thrust her head out. 

“ Johnnie!’ she called. “ Johnnie!” 

The sea boiled up and down dizzily below her. 

His hand flung out in delighted salute. 

“ Wait for me—I’ll come back !”’ she cried with all 
her strength. A slap of water leapt up and drenched 
her, streaming through into the cabin. 

“Yes, darling! To our next meeting in Nether- 
landia——!” He took off his hat and waved it. She 
saw him trying to stand up, but Mr. Carrington’s arm 
held him down. The boat lurched on. 

Tina called again, but his voice answered: “ Can’t 
hear, love !”’ thin, like the crying of a gull. The 
waves hid him. Before the boat could rise again Cap’n 
Whelan’s roar intruded. 

** Shut that port! Kid’ll be half drowned.” 

The sound came from above. Instinctively she 
screwed her head round and looked up. His face hung 
over her like a red, full moon. 

‘Let me out!” she cried. “ How dare you——?” 

“All right,’ he answered. Another sea sprung up. 
She ducked her head in, and slammed the port 
closed, screwing it to. Her eyes smarted with salt 
and tears. But she was relieved. At least Johnnie 
was safe. The bunk was soaked. Mechanically she 
lifted up Samuel and felt the shawl about him. It had 
escaped the wetting. She put him on the settee, and 
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arranged a chair so that he would not fall. He sobbed 
dolorously. The door swung open. 

“Come out now if y’like,”’ Cap’n Whelan’s voice 
said. 

Tina had been too surprised, too occupied, to realise 
what her emotions were. She discovered now that 
she was in a rage. The experience was unusual for 
her. Her whole spirit rose in revolt against the bully 
who had taken charge of her life, who ruled her as 
if she were a slave. Actuated by blind, unreasoning 
temper she sprang into the saloon. Cap'n Whelan 
leaned against the table, his cheeks working in and 
out. The stress of the past twelve hours swept Tina 
away. She would not have recognised herself. Before 
she knew what she was doing she was beating his 
great, soft body with her closed fists, her eyes blazing. 

His hands descended, closing upon her wrists, wet, 
pulpy and strong as the tentacles of an octopus. He 
did not stir, but slowly and easily checked her with a 
terrible pressure. His calm mastery fanned rebellion. 
She wrenched, writhed and kicked. Cap'n Whelan 
merely bent his arms a trifle and she was on her knees, 
her hands above her head as if she prayed to him. 
Physical pain drove the madness out. She gave up, 
humiliated, wondering dully at her own behaviour. 
She wanted to cry for mercy, but could not, and sobs 
died in her dry throat. 

Cap’n Whelan held her there until she was still, and 
then drew her to her feet, and, still grasping her wrists, 
glared into her eyes. The acrid smell of his flesh 
sickened her; his breath beat on her in slow, hot puffs. 
_ “Now y’listen.” The full lips made wet noises 
through the words, ‘‘ Me—I’ve stood enough from y’. 
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Yer turn now t’ stand something fer Samuel’s sake. 
The young pup’s safe. Didn’t break his neck, not 
because of him, ner you, ner me, but because o’ Samuel. 
All right.” 

His face drew closer until the wart on his chin 
almost touched her. Tina looked up at him in a 
startled way, as if she had never seen him before. 
In such close proximity his ugliness awed her. 
The pores showed like holes in the flushed skin; 
beneath his thick brows the eyes were hard and round 
as blue marbles ; from the broad nostrils of his seemingly 
boneless nose bristles sprouted; as he spoke his gums 
showed red and toothless. Tina dared not think of 
the revenge such a man might take. And yet she 
was not afraid. A note of dignity pervaded him. He 
seemed callously superior to passions. 

““Y’—y’don’t give a damn fer me. Me—lI don’t 
give a damn fer y. But I love Samuel. All right. 
D’y ?” Tinacouldfindno words. ‘ Istood enough,” 
he warned. ‘‘ Answer me: have y’ a heart in y’at all. 
D’y’ love him ?” 

“T do,” she breathed with indignation. ‘‘ You 
know I do!” 

Cap’n Whelan’s head jerked in triumph. 

* All right. Then if running off and leaving him 
in the lurch fer the first thing in trousers what looks 
at y’ is yer idea o’ love I'm sorry I didn’t get a Malay 
bitch t’care fer him. The worst of em’d been a better 
mother ’n that.’’ He thrust her away from him with 
a contemptuous sideways push. “ Y’ and yer love,” 
he mocked. 

Tina recovered her balance by clutching the table, 
and shrank into a chair. She looked up at Cap’n 
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Whelan who considered her from his height. She 
was subdued and ashamed. Her hands locked together 
on her lap so tightly that the knuckles showed white. 
As ever when he put on the dignity of his love he held 
and conquered her. This impeachment in the name 
of Samuel drove out all other considerations. She 
sought for the answer to it. 

“‘ But——”’ she began, and could not go on. Her 
eyes wavered and fell before his scrutiny. 

“-Y’ see——?’’ asked Cap’n Whelan, significantly. 
He allowed her time to see. “ Y’ got too good a head 
not to know it,’ he resumed mercilessly. “ Y’ know 
it better’n I do—you know if he was dying you'd have 
left him t’go t’that young cub. And y’call that love 
2 9 

“T wouldn’t have left him if he needed me !—TI tell 
you, I wouldn’t!’ The vehemence of her protest 
did not move him. . 

“You would ’a’—an’ y’know it.” 

Tina’s creed of facing things fought against her 
once more. 

“You're right, Cap’n.”” The admission was made 
with a quietness which did not betray the effort the 
words cost. She pleaded with a gesture: “ But 
I’m a woman. I’m in love. He’s not my child 
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“Is he mine ?”’ Cap’n Whelan demanded. ‘‘ What 
would ’a’ happened t’him if I’d been too occupied wi’ 
meself and me life t? put out me hand t’save him ? 
Natural it would ’a’ been in me. I’m a tough case— 
never pretending t’be ought else. But y’—wi’ yer 
pretty ways an’ yer softness an’ yer honesty—y’!”’ 
He took a cumbersome step towards her. ‘“‘ Leave out 
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love. Y’ve lied t’ Samuel, y’ve tried t’ deceive him, 
y ve tried to trick him. Him—a helpless babe. Is 
that the fair deal yer so proud o’ giving ?” 

“ Don’t——!”’ Tina implored. His attack seemed 
designed to crush down all vanities and illusions. 

“Y’got no sense o’ justice—no gratitude neither. 
Yain’t fit t’be nothing, but what y’set out t’ be. 
What'd y’a’been but fer that kid? Ill tell y—a 
whore. He pulled y’ out of that on the very doorstep, 
and how grateful are y' ? This here young cub what’s 
took yer fancy—would y’ever have met him but fer 
Samuel? I tell y’ y’ owe everything t’that kid yet 
yd leave him like he was yer greatest enemy!’’ His 
words trailed off on a note of dull, slow wonder which 
would have been theatrical in a lesser man. 

“Don't! Dont! Don’t!” Tina covered her ears 
with her hands. Her love for Samuel was a real thing 
—she knew it was—but this gruff, thick stream of 
words seemed unanswerable. She saw herself only 
as Cap’n Whelan. saw her. His personality had 
conquered hers, ousting her own judgment and taking 
its place. 

They remained motionless sagen a long silence, 
Tina with head bowed, Cap’n Whelan hulking over 
her, rocklike, certain. The brig was under way. 
Timbers strained and creaked and the rush and slap of 
the waters sounded again. 

“Look up!’ Tina obeyed the master of the 
Hirondelle. “ Well, y’ 4 

She was calmer now and chose her words. 

“ Cap’n, there’s some justification for what you've 
said, but you’re not quite fair. I love Samuel and 
youknowit. Ilove him so much that I can understand 
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why you feel as you do about me. I’m sorry. How 
can I make amends ?”’ 

Genuine contrition rung in her voice, her grave eyes 
looked up at him, honesty of heart was written on the 
smooth oval of her face. It was a true and full 
surrender. But his settled conviction of right made 
Cap’n Whelan an ungracious conqueror. He found 
nothing generous in this repentance: it was only 
right and proper. His deliberate eyes saw she was in 
earnest and he accepted it with one of his casual 
gestures. 

“ All right,” he announced coldly. ‘“‘ But me—I 
want no unwilling mother fer me kid. As soon as I 
can get a better y’can go t’yer cub, or t’hell fer all I 
care. Y’don’t matter t’me, ner me t’y’. All right. 
Till then—whenever that may be, and it’ll be soon as 
I can make it y’ not being willing—yer t’carry on, 
t'tend him, t’care fer him—because in yer own poor 
way y love him, because he needs y’, because y’ owe 
it t’him fer what’s he’s done fer y’.” 

His hands closed. The discussion was over; the 
point settled. He took his handkerchief out and 
wiped his brow and lips. Feeling good now! He 
marvelled at himself—arguing like that. Never could 
have done it till Samuel came. 

“IT promise that!’ cried Tina eagerly. She felt 
happy, as if an unrecognised burden had been lifted 
from her. Johnnie waited and would wait; her first 
duty was to the babe. She wondered that she had not 
seen the unfairness of deserting Samuel. Her eyes 
returned to Cap'n Whelan. The brute of the previous 
night had become a man as big in soul as in body, 
dwarfing her in the flesh, dwarfing her spiritually 
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with his primitive sense of duty and his unwavering, 
selfless love. ‘‘Cap’n,” she exclaimed in a little 
throb of feeling, ‘I’m so glad—!”’ She snatched his 
great, red hand and put it to her cheek, in quick, 
frank homage. 

Cap’n Whelan had had enough. He had been in 
conflict with himself and others for a long stretch. 
The task was done. 

“All right,” he said perfunctorily, dismissing her. 
He freed his hand and crossed to his cabin, moving 
stiffly in his crackling oilskins. At the door he paused 
and faced her again. 

“ Think I can trust y’ this time, but no telling,” he 
remarked. “Listen t’me. Y’play straight or b’the 
living hell T’ll make y’ suffer—me! Yin love are 
y ? What right ’a’ y’—a married woman—t’be in 
love? Y’play fair be Samuel or I'll cruel yer little 
love game. Y’don’t know it, but I can put me hand 
on yer husband—yer Martin Agnew—any minute. 
Yes”? ; 

Tina sprang up quivering as if he had lashed her 
with a whip. She crouched forward across the table 
gazing at him in consternation and anguished inquiry. 

“ Martin Agnew ax 

“ Martin Agnew.” 

“ But—where——? ” 

* Ah,” said Cap’n Whelan, “that’s what I’m not 
telling—me. Y’behave, and y’ll be told in good time.” 
His lips pouted out denying her the boon she craved. 
** But not now—not if y’was to crawl on yer belly afore 
me. I’m keeping that little secret as a kinder bond— 
fer Samuel’s sake.” 

He did not wait to gloat. Tired now. Sleep till 
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breakfast. Curse the mate—what had he to do? 
He ebbed into his cabin and the door slammed. 

Tina continued to watch the spot where he had been, 
but she could not decide whether his tidings were good 
or ill, whether she was glad or dismayed. She only 
knew she was utterly amazed. Weakness came over 
her in a wave. She felt spent, at the end of her 
endurance. Her legs crumpled beneath her and she 
sank limply into the chair. Her arms fell on the table, 
her head slid down on them, her hair tumbled forward. 
Tears welled into her eyes. A white blankness smoothed 
the troubles from her mind as snow smooths the furrows 
from a mountain road. 

So she remained until the steward came to set 
breakfast. 

He roused her, and she went to Samuel who had 
cried himself to sleep and wakened many times and 
now slept again. Martin Agnew! She must have 
dreamed that Cap’n Whelan had said he could put his 
hand on Martin Agnew. She shuddered. The power 
of the master of the Hirondelle frightened her. He 
had bent her to his will as he always did, and then, 
calmly, had resurrected the dead for the sake of his 
babe. Martin and Johnnie! Johnnie and Martin! 
The names clashed in her mind like discordant, alarm- 
ing bells ; the two personalities were jumbled together 
and yet refused to mix. Martin, dead in the past, 
had come to life and put out his hand—with that old, 
careless, ruthless gesture she remembered so well— 
to restrain her whenever she thought of Johnnie, of 
the galley and the bread and jam, of him waiting for 
her alone by the grey sea of Tudoopa. Martin had 
always stood between them but only as a thin ghost 
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to be laid in the future. Now he was a solid skeleton 
behind a curtain in the present. Cap’n Whelan’s hand 
rested on that curtain ready to draw it aside when 
the moment suited him. 

She tried to urge that this was well—that when she 
had found Martin she was that much nearer to Johnnie 
—but, remembering their nine days when she was a 
child and he a hero, she was uneasy. Echoes--long 
unheard—of bliss and passion and sweet fear awoke 
again. The abiding impressions of those strange, 
dark days written deep on the subconscious mind of 
youth were rediscovered. Although her love for 
Johnnie Summers did not falter she could not but 
wonder what her sensations would be when Cap’n 
Whelan drew aside the curtain... ? 

The Hirondelle went on. Life went on. The breeze 
dropped and the sea subsided. Tasks were done, 
food eaten, the hours passed. Tina dwelt unheeded 
and apart. The night came down. Nagashima 
intoned the yearning lay the fishermen’s wives sung 
long ago across the wide waters to their husbands 
exiled in Hokkaido. Tina was drawn by that music 
which had associations for her she needed now. She 
walked for’ard. The brig skimmed through the 
darkness like an owl. In the waist Mr. Carrington’s 
long shadow confronted her, picked out by the point 
of light made by his pipe. 

“Ah,” he said. She paused, surprised that he 
should speak without need. 

He drew at his pipe. She saw the lines of his lean, 
brown face. 

** Well, Mr. Carrington—?” Tina spoke encourag- 
ingly. She was fond of Mr. Carrington in an odd 
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impersonal way, as one becomes attached to a 
curio. 

** Miss,’ he jerked out, “ ’bout that horoscope.” 

An unseen smile played about Tina’s mouth. 

“Oh, I’d forgotten. Do tell me, have you—what’s 
the word again ?—done it —you know ?”’ 

“Yes. Worth seeing. Must show you.” His feet 
scraped on the planks as he moved uneasily. “ Flames 
—1!” he said beneath his breath. 

“Do tell me? There’s nothing—nothing terrible 
in it ?”’ She would have scorned a charge of super- 
stition, but she remained a woman. What had this 
odd, taciturn creature learned from his absorbing 
occupation ? Even as she waited she saw his face 
turn up to the stars. 

“Interesting. Come out well.” Again a check. 
*“You’re going to marry.” 

The shaft, inevitably, went home. 

“Oh,” gasped Tina, excited as any peasant girl, 
** who ?—tell me, quick!” 

Mr. Carrington cleared his throat. 

“It come out you’re going to marry a seafaring 
man of about forty,” he said with difficulty. ‘“‘ He 
ain’t a captain and he ain’t a sailor as far as I can make 
out. An officer of some kind.” He became alarmed 
by the news he had to give her. “ But you can read 
it yourself to-morrow, miss.” 

He would have fled, but Tina held his arm. She 
was stirred and touched. Mockery would have been 
a sacrilege. 

“ That’s strange,’ she said seriously. ‘‘ You see 
I’m married already, and I’m in love with somebody 
else, but he—he doesn’t answer to that description.” 
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She contrived to sound only interested and puzzled. 
There was a tremor in the hard, thin arm she held. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Carrington quietly, “I must have 
missed that part. I’m not very good, you know. But 
it'll come out that way. It’s written.” 

He inclined his head briefly. Useless starting to 
explain. A pity he was not more expert. If a man 
only knew enough the stars’d tell him everything. He 
did not know enough. Still they had revealed to him 
the important fact, and details by the way did not 
matter. But there was no sense in arguing with 
people. 

“T think it’s marvellously clever of you 
Tina told him. 

** Ah,” he answered unflattered, and, as her hand 
no longer detained him, he went away to think. 

Despite her keen sense of the droll Tina did not 
laugh at Mr. Carrington. In some way, with his 
patience and blind aeceptance of the only power he 
recognised, he had comforted her. She sighed for 
him. He was such a lonely, silent, grim man, and his 
friends were crue!'y brilliant and mockingly remote. 


1» 


CHAPTER XI 


YNHEER GOSS, port-officer of Mayaboyna, 
DM evores to the rail by Mr. Carrington, was 
an erect military figure of a man with a florid 

complexion. His moustache, bloated, stiff and round, 
sat crookedly on his upper lip, thus gaining an appear- 
ance of having been hastily assumed for purposes of 
revelry—an unhappy chance since Mynheer Goss was 
a serious servant of the Netherlands Government with 
a sense of dignity befitting his position. He had 
announced that the Hirondelle would have to wait 
to berth until a Japanese tramp cleared; he had 
inspected the infant Samuel and heard his story with 
an interest which he did not betray ; he had accepted 
the hospitality of a drink; he now returned to the 
trim steam-boat, which, brass asparkle, awaited him. 

Ver’ good—as soon as the Lakone Maru clears, 
then,” he said. “By the way, Mynheer, have you heard 
that it is the thing most unusual in these days which 
happens. The natives on the Panjermassa side— 
they have revolted. These Bolsheviks, yes—agitators, 
bah!” He spat his disgust, and, sharp eyes fixed 
upon the mate’s face, added: “ They are armed with 
modern rifles—a strange thing, yes ? ” 

Mr. Carrington shook the extended hand 
prefunctorily. 

“* So,” he said. 
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The officer hesitated, but the mate’s manner and 
expression told him absolutely nothing. He stepped 
down to his boat no wiser than he had come, but 
without any more friendly feeling towards the brig. He 
was thoughtful. They were clever, these people, but 
it was in his power to surprise and distress them. 

The steamboat fussed away. 

Nature had not been kind to Mayaboyna in the 
matter of harbour facilities. The Hzirondelle strained 
at her cable in the breeze outside the breakwater which 
formed the port. Time was of no consequence to her 
and she waited without complaint. Beyond the short 
line of occupied docks, the white and yellow offices 
and houses showed square, like forts. Mt. Ambali, a 
great cone of slag, towered high into the blue, its head 
venerable with clouds. Smoke curled in a thin stream 
from the summit, so that Ambali suggested a scarred 
veteran puffing ruminatively at a pipe in the autumn 
of his days. Its shadow, however, fell upon the town, 
giving to the sleepy little place an air sinister and gloomy. 

The sun was hot and the brig’s people—inhabitants 
of their own world in which they dwelt wherever they 
might be—had soon exhausted the interest of Mayaboyna 
which was merely another halting-place seen from 
the sea, and had gone below. Mr. Carrington was 
alone on deck. He opened a faded and ancient 
copy of the weekly edition of The Times with which 
Mynheer Goss had presented him in order that it 
might cease to litter his launch. The warmth of the 
sun did not trouble Mr. Carrington. He was still there 
an hour later when the port-officer’s boat panted out 
through the entrance. Mr. Carrington saw that it 
headed for the brig and he went to the rail and waited, 
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but he did not wonder what business brought it back. 
As they came alongside Mynheer Goss twirled his 
crooked moustache a little, but carefully as if afraid 
it might come off in his fingers. Mr. Carrington paid 
no attention to the fact that there was a passenger 
in the boat—a woman. 

It was this passenger who was first to board the 
Hirondelle. The boat-hook had no sooner touched 
the rail than she had mounted the ladder and was 
hurrying towards the mate. She was a slight, neat 
figure, but, despite her seeming frailty and the tropical 
pallor of her skin, conveyed a sense of immense mental 
and spiritual energy. Her face, almost lost beneath 
a large, flat topee, was lit by sparkling black eyes. 
It was given unexpected strength by a determined 
chin which came as a surprise, so that this feature 
seemed to have been “‘ restored” by a more powerful 
hand than that of the original sculptor. She looked 
competent and alert, and, at the moment, her manner 
was full of excitement and eagerness. It was a tribute 
to her personality that she impressed the usually heed- 

-~less Mr. Carrington sufficiently to recall to his mind 
a bird he had seen once in a garden somewhere—a pet, 
very much at home, intelligent and spry. 

While Mynheer Goss was still climbing aboard in 
a more stately fashion, she had pounced upon Mr. 
Carrington with the sharp, darting movement of that 
remembered bird when it captured a long-pursued 
worm. 

‘“‘ Are you the captain ?’”’ she demanded briskly. 

“No,” said Mr. Carrington. ‘‘ Below.” He jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder. | 

The visitor did not wait. She brushed him away, 
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and as clipped wings did not allow her to fly, went with 
quick, pattering steps to the scuttle. Mynheer Goss 
smiled and played with his humorous moustache. 
He waited for Mr. Carrington to ask who the stranger 
was and what her business might be, but he waited in 
vain. The mate, his newspaper tucked under his arm, 
applied a match to the ash in his pipe, and observed 
Mayaboyna with impartial eyes. It was not his affair 
to cross-examine anybody. 

Cap’n Whelan was writing at the table in the saloon. 
The task was not to his liking, and he sweated over it. 
He had taken off his coat, and his cotton singlet— 
black with moisture—clung to him, revealing the ample 
and matronly curves of his chest. He chewed at the 
end of his pen, his brow furrowed, his cheeks bulbous. 
Writing was hot and tiresome. He was startled to 
find a woman descending the companion-ladder— 
a strange woman, not Samuel’s young person. He 
saw her feet, her white frock and then, before he had 
been able to take in any more, this intruder was standing 
at the other end of the table. She betrayed flutterings 
of excitement and yet remained business-like and self- 
possessed. Cap’n Whelan laid down his pen and began 
to struggle to his feet, questions bubbling in his mind. 

“The captain a” 

“Yes, ma’m,” he answered guardedly, fancying she 
must be from a mission for sailors and wondering what 
she could want so urgently with him. 

“You have my baby here!” 

Her voice—incisive, crisp, certain—rang in the 
quiet saloon like a sudden sharp stroke on a bell. 
It hung vibrating in the air through the pause which 
followed. She bent forward eagerly, her arms crooked 
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onthe table. Cap’n Whelan, fascinated, leaned towards 
her in a similar attitude and they stared at each other. 
The blood rushed into his face setting it quivering so 
that the black wart danced. His eyes asserted that 
she was a delusion. It was difficult to answer a state- 
ment he did not believe he had heard, and so he coughed 
instead with a gargling sound. His hands crumpled 
up the faded green cloth. 

“No, ma’m,”’ he contrived to jerk out, and his head 
moved once in absolute denial. 

“You have. Gosstold me. My baby.” She made 
an impatient gesture, speaking as if she found him 
obtuse and irritatingly unhelpful. “‘My Willie—his 
name’s William Little—my baby!” 

A look of immense relief spread over the expanse 
of Cap’n Whelan’s face so that it seemed as if he had 
been stunned, but now intelligence dawned again. 

“No, ma’m,” he affirmed once more, confidently, 
any doubt disposed of. ‘‘ No. This baby’s name is 
Samuel Whelan.” He straightened up with an air, 
defying her as a reasonable woman to deny the 
conclusiveness of this. 

“Stuff and nonsense.” Staccato, like the chirping 
of a bird : Cap’n Whelan felt each word peck into him. 

“That’s yournameforhim. He’smine. My Willie. 
Give him to me.” 

The master of the Hirondelle drew the back of his 
hand slowly across his sagging mouth. His pulses 
were hammering in panic rhythm. Again his head 
shook emphatically. 

“No, ma’m,” he shouted, striking the table with 
his fist. ‘‘ No, ma’m ! ’—but he did not know whether 
he was still denying ker claim or whether he refused 
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to give the child up. Her outrageous and terrible 
meaning broke upon him suddenly. He had not 
understood before. The realisation came with greater 
force for having been deferred, like something which 
had been seething deep in him and had burst at last. 
He came round the table with surging, rolling strides, 
his eyes flaming. His wrath found expression in a 
belch of words. “‘ What right ‘a’ y’ got coming here ? 
What the devil d’y’mean ? What in hell baa 

His fist swung up, his streaming face thrust out at 
her. The small woman stood her ground, unflinching, 
her expression one of utter exasperation. 

“Come, come, captain!” she cried. ‘“‘ You don’t 
realise what this means to me. Imagine my feel- 
ings ! Oh, don’t keep me here all day. Can’t 
you understand that I ie 

*“* Get out !”’ he ordered, with a jerk of his fist. “I 
got me writing t’'do!” He said it with dull matter of 
factness like one pestered by an importunate caller. 
He was out of patience. This woman ... Oaths were 
choking him. 

“Give me my baby!” she fisthtesd, controlling 
herself. Her foot stamped. 

“How d’y’ know he’s yer baby. What makes yer 
think that. Y’ come here gabbling about yer baby. 
Who the hell’s got yer baby ¢” His fist still 
hung above her, but, subtlely, it had ceased to 
threaten and seemed now to be thrust into the air in 
appeal and dread. 

“ Oh, listen then The story hurried from her 
lips. ‘A dismissed Malay servant stole him three 
months ago for revenge. We chased him right across 
the island. But he got away. He was mad. In the 
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end he ran amok in a village and was killed. But the 
baby—not a trace. Up to a point he had the child 
with him, but beyond there he was alone. The babe 
had vanished. But in the village where he died he 
babbled of having set the tuan’s baby afloat in a canoe 
on Panjermassa to drift to sea. Your ship was in 
Panjermassa. You found him.” 

“°S’ lie! ”? Cap’n Whelan’s thunder rang hollowly 
now. 

“It’s true. Goss says you were there—says the 
Malays wouldn’t tell us so because you were up to no 
good.” She took a step towards him in distress and 
supplication. ‘‘There!—now I’ve told you. Oh, 
where is he? Give him to me!” 

““ He’s not yer baby: !? Cap’n Whelan shouted 
louder, but no noise could drown the dismay and 
anguish in his voice. His mouth worked, his arms 
flopped down limply, he tried to look terrible but could 
only look pitiful—ugly, gross, hot, astounded, but 
pitiful. A tortured soul was seen through the distorted 
mask of his face. ‘‘ What proof have you got ?” he 
clamoured. 

“ Proof ?—my dear man, I’m his mother.” She 
gave it as the simplest, most obvious and most final 
of answers, and she held out her hands to him insisting 
that he abandoned his stubborn and useless arguments. 

“No! No!- No!” he stormed. 

At that moment, Tina, wondering what the noise 
was about, opened the door and looked out of her 
cabin. Samuel was in her arms. She stood still for 
a breath, her surprised eyes taking in the scene. 
Immediately she understood. 

“Damn you, take that kid——” Cap’n Whelan 
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shouted at her, but the strange woman’s cry of “ Oh, 
my darling !” thrilled and rang through his order 
and she had crossed the room in.a single flitting 
movement. Tina allowed her to snatch the child 
away, as a matter of course and without question. 

““ What the devil ?” Cap’n Whelan demanded 
furiously. 

Tina held out her empty arms in a lost, wistful way. 

“* She’s come, you see,”’ she explained, gently. 

The mother held her child to her in an ecstasy of 
joy. She sobbed his name over and over, she breathed 
choking terms of endearment, she kissed him and 
wept over him and laughed over him. The big topee 
hid them both, screened them from the gaping 
onlookers she had forgotten. Tina and the master 
of the Hirondelle stood still and hushed. They were 
shut-out, dispossessed, had no part inthe drama. The 
little woman and her child there between them were 
strangers to them and to that saloon, and yet seemed 
to be the only living things in the dead, quiet ship. 

Tina ventured a glance at Cap’n Whelan—a veiled, 
fearful glance as if she had no right to look at him. 
He stood aghast, stunned. His face was vacant and 
his starting eyes were fixed upon the woman who was 
Samuel’s mother, but did not see her—they looked 
through and beyond her to the blank misery which 
she brought him, to the emptiness of to-morrow. His 
bones seemed to have melted away, leaving the vast 
mass of his flesh to support itself by great effort 
through the sheer rigidity of its bulk. He threatened 
to collapse at any second into a wet, limp mound. 

“ Oh, cap’n !”? The cry was wrung from Tina’s 
heart. She ran to him, her empty hands outstretched. 
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Her voice and touch galvanised him into life. He 
started violently, glared, shook her off and lumbered 
from the saloon and up the companion-way, a queer, 
growling moan trailing behind him. Before he reached 
the deck the habit of a lifetime asserted itself. He 
appeared not as Samuel’s tragic foster-father but as 
the master in a tempestuous rage. The transformation 
was instantaneous and complete. He knew what he 
wanted done, and he demanded that it should be done. 

“‘ Mister,’ he bawled, as he flung himself out, “ all 
hands, y’ hear? Get under way! No questions 
now ? Get under way! Damn and blarst y’, don’t 
stand staring!” Mr. Carrington was not standing, 
nor was he staring. His efficient mind had swung 
into action like a piece of machinery. He was already 
shouting orders. Cap’n Whelan discovered Mynheer 
Goss whose moustache waggled signals of astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Y’—get off, unless y’want t’sail with us. 
Get off, I tell y’!” His arms swept out, banishing the 
man from his brig and from his mind. 

The suddenness of this attack upset Mynheer Goss 
who was of staid and methodical habit. He found 
nothing to say—nor anybody to address even if he 
had had the words. Mr. Carrington, a second before 
grunting monosyllables to his conversation, had be- 
come electrified. The crew poured from the fo’c’sle; 
the deck, a moment before empty, and placid, was 
agitated like a boiling cauldron. Mynheer Goss found 
himself thrust on one side as a creature of no importance, 
an encumbrance. Cap’n Whelan and his mate were 
everywhere—the one storming and kicking, the other 
swift, thin-lipped and brusque. The port-officer was 
torn between a desire to exert his authority and 
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vindicate his dignity, and a painful feeling that forces 
were at work which would pay no more heed to him 
than if he had been a peddler. Such treatment was 
outrageous. But the rush swept round him in a 
bewildering fashion, and he decided that the wise 
and sane course was to wash his hands of the whole 
affair. He saw no opening to do otherwise. Choking 
with indignation he retreated to his boat where there 
was order, decency and respect. The mad English !— 
they were all mad, men and women. And they were 
no concern of his. He washed his hands in invisible 
water, or, it may have been he merely wrung them in 
despair. He would report this—there would be trouble. 
That ship !—that Hirondelle .. ./ 

The noise—the pattering of feet, the shouting, the 
rattle of the capstan—came into the saloon but was 
unheard. The mother had retreated into the corner 
of the settee where she hugged her child, rocking to 
and fro in dazed delight. Tina, gripping the back of 
a chair, watched her in wonder. She could not think 
of herself yet and did not realise the freedom which 
had been brought to her ; she could not think of any- 
thing at all. Through this numbness of surprise 
gradually an idea took shape. That little, crooning 
woman, completely occupied with her babe, heedless 
of the mischief she had wrought in the brig’s affairs, 
appeared suddenly hateful. 

“Why did youcome? You shouldn’t have come!” 
She spoke impetuously, loudly, with indignation, the 
words springing from her heart rather than her mind. 

The mother looked up. Her eyes, full of love and 
joy, met Tina’s and changed. Antagonism flashed 
up in them. 
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“ How dare you ¢ He’s mine!” 

Tina knew she had been unreasonable and apologised 
with a helpless little shrug. 

“ Of course,” she said. ‘I’m sorry, only——” A 
smile, shy and slow, pleaded that her feelings might 
be comprehended. The noise on deck reached her 
mind and became significant. Cap’n Whelan was not 
broken yet. She guessed what he was about. Glee 
and hope moved inher. Sheran quickly to the mother, 
and fell on one knee before her, her young face flushed, 
her eyes shining, a hand resting confidingly on the 
arm which held Samuel. “ You’re ae 

“T’m Mary Little, his mother.” 

“Mrs. Little,’ Tina prayed, ‘“ don’t be too hard on 
Cap’n Whelan. He looks awful, but really he’s an 
absolute miracle where Samuel’s concerned. He 
worships that babe. He’d cut off his right hand for 
him—he would, truly he would! Mrs. Little, make 
allowances for him! He loves Samuel—you can’t 
know how he loves Samuel ae 

The appeal touched Mrs. Little. Her eyes lost 
their hardness and she looked down at Tina in a 
searching way. 

“Tm glad he loves Samuel,” she answered, and then 
as a shadow of her loneliness passed over her face : 
“ But he tried to steal him from me ea 

“Oh, you beast / ”” stormed Tina in shocked protest, 
which, by its very unrestrained intensity acquired 
charm. ‘‘ How dare you say that ? He saved Samuel 
for you. The child would have starved to death in 
that canoe if it hadn’t been for Cap’n Whelan. Don’t 
you understand? Can’t you see how wonderful it 
was of a great rough old monster like that to do what 
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he’s done for Samuel? You must see——-!” In 
hasty, earnest sentences she told of Samuel’s advent 
and of Cap’n Whelan, insisting on the almost incredible 
generosity of heart he had shown. She had a good 
listener, the mother drinking in every word in rapt 
silence. 

“The poor old creature! He saw the babe wasn’t 
doing well—was more than he could manage. 
People told him to put Samuel into an orphanage— 
do anything to get rid of him. But not Cap’n Whelan 
—for the first time in his horrid, ugly life he’d found 
something to love and which he hoped would love 
him. He clung to the child with beautiful strength. 
At Macassar he met me. He saw I was what Samuel 
needed—until his real mother came. He made me go 
with him. I didn’t want to. I was not a nurse-girl. 
But Cap’n Whelan wanted me for Samuel, and so he 
got me. He loves the child enough to get everything 
he wants for him. I was glad afterwards when I saw 
Samuel, but in the first place it was against my will, 
simply because he loved Samuel so much that I couldn’t 
resist him.’’ She was quick to see a new meaning in 
the other’s expression. “Oh, no! no!—not like 
that!’ she declared impatiently. “‘ Wait till you 
know Cap’n Whelan, and you'll know it wasn’t that. 
I’ve been a governess aboard here, and now I'll be 
sacked.” 

Her evident honesty, the candour of the wide eyes, 
the enthusiastic and youthful quality of this defence 
of Cap’n Whelan conquered Mary Little, whose joyous 
heart warmed towards the generous, simple child she 
saw kneeling before her. Tina, in a more sober 
moment, would never have doubted her power to win 
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sympathetic understanding, but, as she was, she was 
delighted to see the new light breaking in the black 
eyes while the firm mouth relented into tiny, kindly 
crinkles. 

** And you love Samuel, too—don’t you ? ” 

“T do! Ido! And you don’t know how glad I 
am you’ve come, because I wanted to leave him but I 
couldn’t. The trouble is ’'m in love with a manand 
I wanted to go to him. But Cap’n Whelan wouldn’t 
let me, for Samuel’s sake. He’s like that. You just 
can’t go against him where Samuel’s concerned. You 
will be good to him, Mrs. Little, won’t you? He’s 
a darling with your Samuel ; he does worship him so. 
Oh, be a dear, and say you’’ll remember how good he’s 
been! Be as nice to him as Samuel’s mother should 
be hee 

“IT wish you’d call my son Willie,” said Mrs. Little, 
but merrily, and with a smile which lit her face in 
quick sunshine. 

“T must try to, but it'll be hard at first.” Tina’s- 
brow wrinkled while she tried loyally to impress the 
new name on her mind. “ You see, Mrs. Little, we 
didn’t know his name was Willie. I never did like 
Samuel much.” 

She spoke with ingenuous gravity which Mary 
Little found irresistible. Jealousy and misgivings 
went out of the mother and woman. Usually she 
was slow to give her friendship, but now she found it 
won from her with surprising completeness and dis- 
patch. She disengaged her right hand, and laid it 
on Tina’s head in a deliberate caress. 

“ Child,” she said, “‘ with you two Samuel has been 
lucky indeed. . .!” 
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And at that, foolishly, happily, Tina began to cry. 
She sat upon her heels at the mother’s feet, and her 
head rested on the thin knees. 

““T suppose you know,” the voice went on, returning 
to its normal chirping notes, “‘ that this boat’s been 
moving for ten minutes. I fancy your heroic captain 
has abducted Willie’s mother.” 

“Yes,” said Tina fearfully, ““I know, but-——”’ She 
was distressed by the thought that Cap’n Whelan’s 
precipitancy had brought about a crisis. ‘‘ But you 
know you’ve promised. You must forgive, because 
you see ie 

“Oh,” said Mary Little with the utmost aplomb, 
“Tm not upset. Tve nothing at Mayaboyna to 
keep me there. Only a few sticks of furniture and 
some clothes too horribly old and ugly to be worth 
packing. That’s poverty’s only advantage—it does 
make one mobile. I was merely clinging on there 
like grim death until Willie came back, as I always 
knew he would.” 

Tina considered her in amazement. 

** But your husband ak 

Mary Little’s sensitive face set in a look of calm 
distaste. She mused for a second and then decided 
to tell this queerly attractive girl the truth. 

“‘My husband,” she said, ‘ died of fever a month 
ago. It’s not the thing for the living who have suffered 
to speak the truth of the dead. I suppose that’s 
because, as good Christians, we hope they’re getting . 
quite sufficient punishment where they’ve gone to. 
If you’re in love, child, you wouldn’t understand. 
You couldn’t comprehend just how a wife feels towards 
a really vile husband—the indignities and the horrors 
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which are written into her soul and which she can 
neither forgive nor forget. Death itself isn’t strong 
enough to wipe such things out. Yes, he was Willie’s 
father, but as Willie’s all me I’m not going to share 
the credit. He didn’t even care enough for his son 
to help in the search for him. Your captain is more 
Willie’s father than that man was. I suppose you'll 
think I’m terrible, but you’re too young to under- 
stand!’ She sounded weary; the glow had gone from 
her face. 

Tina allowed Mary Little to look down into her 
eyes. 

“‘ T understand lots of things,” she said quietly. 

Mrs. Little nodded. She was interested and surprised. 

“Why, child, so you do,” she said. “Id not have 
credited it. You maid-women of the new generation 
puzzle me. In my day a girl who—understood as 
much as you do, would have looked different—would 
have been different Le? 

“ You’ve seen through me,”’ Tina laughed. 

“ You let me.” 

Tina jumped up lightly. She felt happy, care-free 
and stimulated. Sitting down beside the elder woman > 
she slipped her arm about her waist. 

“Listen, dear,’’ she said in admiring appreciation, 
“you're simply splendid. You're so clever that you'll 
just twist Cap’n Whelan round your little finger when 
you're married to him.” 

Mary Little did not simper or deny. She pressed 
herself against Tina’s arm, making them allies and 
sharers of a secret which was excellent fun. 

‘*T’m sure I shall,” she answered. ‘‘ I’m rather a 
remarkable woman, but like so many of us who have 
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brains or beauty I made a mistake the first time and 
did not marry a man. This time it’ll be different— 
he’ll be a man even if he is no Adonis.” 

“* And you start with an advantage over most wives,” 
Tina pointed out sagaciously, enjoying their intimacy. 
“Samuel—I mean Willie—will make it so easy for 
you. You'll be able to do anything you like with the 
old monster through Samuel.” 

*“* Bless him, yes,” agreed Mrs. Little. She frowned 
half in jest and half seriously. “‘ But you’re not to 
call Cap’n Whelan an old monster. A girl with your 
experience ought to know that old monsters don’t 
have hearts quite like his.” 

It was in this fashion that the pair came to be talking 
together like mother and daughter when Cap’n Whelan, 
frowning, blustering, terrible, re-entered the saloon. 
He had followed the practice which had proved wise 
in the past when the problems of Samuel had to be 
met and had remained on deck until he was sure of 
what he had to say. Now he had it all clear, and, 
panic at his heart, was ready to make the fight of his 
life. He mopped his face, and stood puffing his 
cheeks mightily. 

“Now, ma’m,” he began portentously, “I don’t 
want y’ t’be frightened—me, I know how to treat a 
lady. Yerallright aboard here. But this is the point : 
the brig’s been under way half-an-hour, an’ we’re 
heading for Sourabaya. No offence meant, but I’m 
afraid you'll have to make the trip. No sense in 
getting into a panic about it. Yer not going t’ be hurt. 
All right. Now me—this is important t’me and I 
didn’t want no hasty decisions t’go and upset things. 
All right. Now what I e 
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“Ves, yes, yes—that’s quite all right, cap’n, I 
understand,” Mrs. Little broke in in her crisp way. 
“* But—tell me—where do we go after Sourabaya ? ”’ 

Cap’n Whelan, concentrating on his arguments, had 
scarcely seen the group upon the couch. He dis- 
covered them now with a jerk. They sat side by side, 
Samuel on that woman’s knees. Their faces were 
turned to him in polite attention, but, it dawned on 
his bewildered mind, their interest arose solely from 
a desire to know the Hirondelle’s movements. They 
were as undisturbed, as much at ease, as if they had 
been passengers on a liner. He gaped, the sweat 
trickling down to the wart and dripping. 

** Netherlandia, I suppose,’ he answered as_ if 
mesmerised. 

“Oh, lovely: 
hands. 

‘* The sweetheart’s there, is he?” asked Mrs. Little, 
with immediate interest. Tina nodded. Mrs. Little — 
rose. ‘‘You’ll excuse us, cap’n, won’t you, but Miss 
—Good heavens, child, here we’ve been talking as 
if we’d known each other for years and I don’t even 
know your name ie 

“ Murray—Tina Murray.” 

‘“‘ Miss Murray is going to show me Willie’s things.” 
She looked directly at Cap’n Whelan and her voice 
fell to a hushed note of deep gratitude and respect. 
*“ You’ve been wonderful with him, cap’n. As long as 
TL live I shall always be too much in your debt to ever 
repay you enough. But—” her hands moved in a 
helpless way—-“ there are some things one simply 
can’t put into words, though I'll have to try—some 
day. But not now, cap’n. I can hardly think yet. 


!”? cried Tina. She clapped her 
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Come along, Tina, I’m just dying to see the darling’s 
outfit.” 

She kissed the child, and, chattering, the pair crossed 
to Tina’s cabin, suppressing their conspiratorial 
amusement with difficulty. Cap'n Whelan found 
himself alone. He subsided into a chair and let his 
big hands drop weakly on his knees. “ Well, I be 
damned and burnt——!” he remarked. The longer 
he sat there the less could he make of the situation. 
Finally he went on deck, mumbling to himself. Away 
astern Mount Ambali puffed thoughtfully, away to 
starboard the sun was sinking, the sweep of the brig’s 
deck was unchanged. But Cap’n Whelan felt uneasy 
and lost in his kingdom. There was something almost 
apologetic in the manner with which he approached 
Mr. Carrington. 

“I say, mister,” he said, with the air of one putting 
a nice point in logic to an impartial mind, ‘“‘ what’d 
you make o’ this ?” 

He proceeded to explain the events of the afternoon 
to the mate who, up to that moment, had been merely 
blindly obeying orders. He told what had happened 
in the saloon, waxing eloquent in his jerky fashion. 
Mr. Carrington listened. It appeared that he was in 
one of his rare expansive moods for he nodded several 
times in the course of the narrative. 

“ And now, mister, what’d’y’ make of it ?’’ concluded 
Cap’n Whelan. ‘Cool as two polar bears—jus’ 
swep’ out and left me there.” 

Mr. Carrington took out his pipe, glanced up at the 
sky and replied sombrely : “‘ Looks to me like the hand 
of Destiny.” He bit his thin lips. 

For a second Cap’n Whelan found this answer as 
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unsatisfactory as most of the mate’s, but as he grasped 
its inner meaning he mopped his brow and breathed : 
“* Hully Gee !”? Thereafter he was as silent and 
thoughtful as his companion. 

Before dinner Cap’n Whelan went to his cabin and 
with a sense of surprise, with which was mingled a 
certain shame at such weakness, brushed his few 
hairs and put on a clean coat. He even took out a 
stiff collar and a spotted bow on elastic, but set them 
down again with a guilty glance about, as if he feared 
observers. It was a nice thing, he told himself, if 
he was going to be driven to wearing collars and such 
fal-de-rals aboard his own brig. Couldn’t he go dressed 
as he liked ? He swore he could. He was uneasy, 
however. The line of thought suggested by the mate’s 
enigmatic comment occupied him and kept him sweat- 
ing though the air was cooler now. When the gong 
sounded he had to dry his face again with the dirty 
towel. He found those women already in their places, 
gossiping away. Wedging himself into his chair 
he grunted briefly to their smiles of welcome. Mrs. 
Little, without her topee, looked much younger. She 
had neat hair, dark as a raven’s wing. Her chin did 
not look so determined now. It was balanced by a 
broad, deep brow which gave her an air of serenity. 

“Goodness, how you’ve spoilt Willie, cap’n. A 
princeling couldn’t have a nicer outfit. Simply 
everything ! But he deserves it—doesn’t he? 
—the pet!” 

“Um,” said Cap’n Whelan sucking up his soup. He 
was too befogged to be gratified. How those women 
talked! Their tongues were never silent. The saloon, 
thought Cap’n Whelan, was like a prating parrot-cage. 
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He sat outside the stream of chatter which flowed 
across the table. Occasionally they appealed to 
him with : “ Don’t you think so, cap’n ?” or “ Cap’n, 
what do you say?” but his contributions, though brief. 
came slowly, and they could wait no longer than was 
just decent to listen to them. A parrot-cage! Man 
was hardly able to get on with his food for their noise. 
But Samuel was the chief topic, and he could not 
object. The trouble was they made him seem a 
different kid with their fussing and calling him Willie. 
There was a fine name for a kid! Willie! He 
snorted disgust. Samuel Whelan—that was a real 
name fora lad. But Willie Whelan. The alliteration 
appealed to him dimly. But a ninny of a name, he 
insisted. Yes, they thought a lot of Samuel as 
was right,—a prating parrot-cage allthesame .. .! 

A full and spontaneous intimacy had been estab- 
lished between Mary Little and Tina. Samuel united 
them, giving each cause to be grateful to the other, 
The note of sense and candour was common to both 
natures, and, above all, they were allies in the Hiron- 
delle, which, despite Tina’s sojourn, had remained a 
world of men. Already they had opened their hearts 
freely to each other, prompted by these things and 
the dramatic quality of their meeting. Silence no 
longer appealed to Tina. She was revelling in the 
delights of speech. Mary Little, come out of loneliness, 
was equally gratified to have a listener and love and 
happiness of which to talk. 

And, too, they were femininely amused by the 
knowledge that they were more clever, wiser and stronger 
than the master of the Hirondelle who sat at the head 
of his own table—a terrible and monstrous figure of 

oo 
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a man—powerless and lost, while to them the handling 
of his future was as simple as the management of the 
baby. 

Events had moved with such rapidity, however, 
that neither was really conscious of all she was experi- 
encing. They were content to be intoxicated with 
happiness without analysing all the sources from which 
it welled. Tina did not even realise what a contrast 
the meal made to others she had eaten in that 
place. 

Cap’n Whelan, gagged, was filling his pipe, when 
Mrs. Little rose, exchanging a significant glance with 
Tina. 

“T must go to Willie,” she said. ‘‘ Join me when 
you're ready, dear.” 

Tina nodded. The animation went out of her 
face, and she grew serious, for now—on Mary Little’s 
advice—she had to face the fact of Martin and invite 
Cap’n Whelan to draw aside the curtain. Yet she 
feared the adventure, for even in her secret heart she 
had not yet been able to decide just what the man 
meant who was hidden behind it. The master would 
leave her ina moment. It was idle to delay. Better 
to end the suspense and be done with it. 

““Cap’n Whelan,” she began on a strained note, 
steeling her courage. ‘‘ I suppose I’m sacked now ? ” 

“Eh? Why?” He glared ferociously, becoming 
almost himself again. He had subdued this young 
person. To be at the table alone with her was like 
the old happy times. 

“ Well,” she pointed out, “ of course if you want to 
keep Willie ” She saw his frown and corrected 
herself—‘‘ Samuel, that is, naturally his mother’ will 
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have to look after him. And really there’s not enough 
work for both of us.” 

““Me—I don’t know,” said Cap’n Whelan. “ Not 
going t’give Samuel up. But her—what about her ? 
Married, ain’t she ?—husband and so on.” He parted 
his hands depicting Mr. Little as a solid, irremovable 
mass of husband. 

“No,” said Tina, ‘‘ she’s a widow.”’ 

Cap’n Whelan made no answer, but he goggled and 
heaved his shoulders. The mate’s mysterious judgment 
flashed back into his mind. He stirred uncomfortably, 
lowering the lids over his eyes and lifting them again. 
Uneasy astonishment beset him as it will when a man 
finds that the control of his life has passed out of his 
own hands. The news was good, for Samuel’s sake, 
but, inevitably, he experienced a kind of panic and 
sought for some path of escape from the snare of 
Circumstance. 

** You see what I mean ?”’ she asked. 

** Me—I see,”’ he answered, pouching his cheeks. 

“ Then I’d like to stay aboard until we get back to 
Netherlandia, please—and—and—will you tell me 
what it is you know about Martin Agnew !”’ 

It was said. She waited on tension. Cap’n 
Whelan’s eyes glinted. He knew he should have been 
delighted with the turn of events but he was aggrieved 
to find they had turned without his command or 
assistance. Cap’n Whelan did not believe in the 
stars and all o’ that. He had been the master of the 
Hirondelle for such a long time, and cherished the 
fruitless ambition to play Destiny always to himself 
and the world of the brig. In this mood it was satis- 
factory to let the young person discover he was still 
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of account in her life. They had turned the saloon 
into a parrot-cage ; it was his turn to talk now. He 
stood up and took time to light his pipe before 
answering. 

“Yes,” he said at last with dragging slowness, 
““why, yes. Me—I know all about Martin Agnew. 
I’ve known all along, ever since y’ mentioned his 
name that first night we talked. Yes.” He enjoyed 
Tina’s surprise. “Me—I’m no fool. Knew him 
right off. But when y’went ashore at Netherlandia t’ 
see the young pup I knew y’was up t’something an’ I 
reckoned it’d pay t’make sure of me facts about this 
Martin Agnew—yes. Shrewd—me! But y’—yer no 
more use t’me as y’say, so may as well tell y’ now. 
Yes.” 

He moved towards the companion-way, puffing. He 
might have forgotten her. 

“Tell me! Then tell me!” Tina implored, starting up. 

Cap’n Whelan swung his heavy body round. 

“Yer Martin Agnew is the son of Agnew, the 
Australian missionary ’cross t’other side of Nether- 
landia Bay.” 

He smiled at her with stolid triumph. That had 
shut her up. Women didn’t know everything. 

“He can’t be——!” Tina had found her voice 
at last, but it sounded strange as though she had had 
to draw the words from the depths of her being. 

“Ts. I checked it all up. Same feller. In the 
19th Battalion of the Australians. Yes. Wounded 
in the leg, invalided home just before the armistice. 
Pumped it all out of ’em and they never guessed. 
Missionaries—bah! Said I’d no right t’have a girl 
aboard. Nerve! I said to ’em—me !—‘ Y’ talk that 
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way I'll tell y’something’ll make y’jump!’ That got 
‘em. They wanted to t’know, but not me } 
Keep the trump up yer sleeve. When it’s played it’s 
played.” 

A parrot-cage, eh 4 Cap’n Whelan could talk, too. 
He would show them. 

Tina heard him booming on somewhere in the dis- 
tance. “‘ Martin—Netherlandia!” she breathed. The 
conjunction of the names made the resurrection an 
accomplished fact, as if the master had opened a cabin 
door and bidden her lost husband step forth. She had 
expected some debatable statement, some mere clue.. . 

Cap’n Whelan mounted the first step, his bulk - 
filling the companion-way, his stomach sagging back 
into the saloon. 

“Not all. Can tell y’something else, too. A 
lawyer now—making good money. Going t’take a 
holiday. Be in Netherlandia when we get back there. 
Goo’-night ! ” 

He fiourished his pipe at her, winked mightily, and 
went on deck feeling better pleased with himslf. That 
had knocked her flat anyway. 

The saloon had vanished. Tina stood again in the 
snug little flat in South Kensington with the drawn 
blinds and the darkened, quiet street outside. She 
saw the place in all its details: the blue covered chairs 
and the blue net inner curtains; the gramophone 
in the corner to which they had danced, ali alone, 
that first night—the light put little twinkles in the 
brown wood so that it seemed to smile; the pictures 
which were the landlord’s pride and which they’d 
laughed at, making up ridiculous stories about them, 
particularly the one of the gentleman with the Old 
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Brandy nose; the China ornaments on the mantel 
which Martin had always wanted to smash to pieces, 
but couldn’t because they were In The Inventory. It 
all came back, vivid, unforgettable. And then the 
room was swimming round and she was in Martin’s 
arms while he kissed her and breathed brave words of 
encouragement and hope. He was looking down into 
her eyes from which she held back the tears at God 


only knew what cost. In the little flat... And 
Martin going away—back to hell—vowing he would 
return, comforting her. ... He had escaped from 


hell, but he had not come back. 

Now he was in Netherlandia! Johnnie was there, 
too—her true love, her only true love. No ghost from 
the past could shake the beauty and certainty of her 
love for Johnnie, for the past was dishonoured and 
discredited. But this ghost would have to be faced 
in flesh and blood. This ghost terrified her. 

With a surge of relief she remembered that she 
was no longer alone aboard the Hirondelle. There 
was Mary Little. She fled to her. 

Mrs. Little was in the chair where Tina had so 
often sat, and, even as Tina had done, she was dreaming 
over Samuel. Tina, who could mother babes and 
men, needed mothering now. Again she fell into a 
kneeling attitude before the elder woman, clutching 
her. 

“* He’s—he’s in Netherlandia,” she said, and gasped 
out her news. 

The sea sang by outside, the dresses rustled, the 
brig creaked. Mary Little’s strong, thin hands went 
about Tina’s shoulders and she drew the girl to her, 
nodding and nodding, soothingly. 
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“My dear,” she said, “I think it’s simply perfect. 
Why, now you know where he is you’re just that much 
nearer to your Johnnie. Don’t you see? Fancy if 
you'd had to start and find him, and then—after all 
that delay—face him just the same. There’s no 
search now, no suspense. You'll just cut that unhappy 
knot—it’ll be easy for one of your spirit—and you’re 
free.” 

Tina buried her face in the other’s lap. 

“IT know! I know! It’s—oh, it’s absolutely 
wonderful!’ she declared, but on a strained note 
in which there was no conviction. “It’s only that— 
well, it’s such a surprise, of course. In Netherlandia 

” A breathless gust of laughter escaped her. 

** Yes, dear, yes.” 

“It goes without saying I’m delighted, but 
The sentence went unfinished. She knelt before Mrs. 
Little, still and quiet. Mrs. Little was still and quiet, 
also, for she was a wise woman who understood love 
and joy and fear and life and the human heart as 
well as most people. She was a great deal less sure 
about the return to Netherlandia than she had allowed 
herself to appear. 

“Tl show you !” Tina offered all at once. 
Still on her knees she dragged a trunk from beneath 
the bunk and rummaged in it, tumbling the contents 
about. Finally she drew out a photograph in a fold- 
ing leather case. She did not look at it, but passed 
it across and remained sitting on the floor among the 
strewn clothing. 

Mary Little considered the picture. She saw a 
handsome young man who had looked into the camera’s 
eye that afternoon years ago with a fine bravado, 
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conscious of the fact that his uniform became him. 
He was dark and rather too good-looking. His muscles, 
she knew, were stronger than his spirit. She did not 
like his mouth nor the light in his eye which seemed to 
be defying the lens to depict the weakness which lay 
behind the fine, upright pose. She wondered just 
what betrayed him as one who would not come back 
until the wrong moment, and realised, with regret, 
that in the interval he would probably have grown 
more attractive to a girl who had loved him as he was 
then. The regret arose from the fact that being a 
woman she was a partisan, and without any justi- 
fication wore the colours of the young man who was 
called Johnnie and whose surname she had forgotten. 

“Yes,” she said, closing the case and handing it 
back, “‘ to a child in those days he must have seemed 
a great man.” 

Tina knew what she meant and nodded apprecia- 
tion. She replaced the photograph and pushed the 
trunk beneath the bunk. Mary Little was troubled 
to see that she had not been strong enough to look at 
it. But she did not blame her. They talked together, 
then, of Johnnie and the future, and Mary Little 
put that young man’s case in a calm and dispassionate 
manner which made it seem that she was holding the 
scales of judgment very fairly but that, inevitably, 
‘they swung towards him and towards the knowledge 
that beyond a brief ordeal at Netherlandia lay love 
and content. 

“Now,” she said, with a quaint, dry smile, “ it’s 
time we went on deck. You mustn’t forget ve my 
courting to get on with.” 

Tina, comforted, had to laugh. 
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Mary Little affectionately, and they went from the 
cabin cheerful again in the interests of the moment. 

Tina did not intrude upon the talk. She strolled 
amidships where she found Mr. Carrington in communion 
with his heavenly advisers. Strengthened by the 
friendship she had won, Tina felt touched by the 
sight of the mate lonely in the encompassing night. 
She paused beside him. 

“ Well, Mr. Carrington, how are the stars to-night ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Ah,” he said, and then, producing The Times from 
his pocket and handing it to her: “ Paper. Interest- 
ing. New star discovered. Only astronomy—but 
shows you. Ten million light years away and ten 
million times brighter than the sun.’ He looked up 
into the bright, living sky as if welcoming this new- 
comer. ‘“‘ Makes you think,” he added. 

The immensity which his words conjured up made 
Tina shudder slightly. 

“‘ But we’re so little,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t you ever 
think they may overlook us ?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Carrington. 


CHAPTER XII 


Little with finality. ‘‘ The brig’s affairs can wait. 

Tina and I are taking the boat and going straight 
across to the mission-station, now, this very minute. 
Our business there is more important than anything 
you have to do.” 

Cap’n Whelan puffed and swayed in helpless wrath, 
like a large and savage animal caught in a trap. 

“Interfering with the running o’ the brig 
he complained blackly. 

“While you get the boat ready we'll get our wraps. 
It’s along row. Thanks so much, Abel. Come along, 
Tina.’’ The subject was closed, and Mrs. Little, having 
intimated the fact with her quick, assured smile, 
turned away. 

The master was in a stubborn mood. He remained 
balancing his weight and trying to decide to make a 
stand. But women were difficult to handle. Mr. 
Carrington or a Malay or any other man you could 
soon bring to heel. You could—if it came to it— 
hit him on the top of the nose. But these women were 
different. They were bossing the whole show now. 
He had to admit it. And yet he could do nothing, 
because of Samuel. This discipline to which he had to 
submit was the price he was called upon to pay for 


4 [« no use talking nonsense, Abel,” said Mary 
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the kid’s future welfare. But, like the cost of most 
things worth having, Cap’n Whelan found that the 
price was not low. No amount of philosophy or 
affection for Samuel could change the fact that he 
was irked and riled. He had been lord and master 
of the brig for many a year. It hurt now to be ordered 
about. The subjugation had taken place so gradually, 
so gently, and in such a matter-of-course way that he 
had only been conscious of it occasionally, and, then 
always at moments which were not opportune for a 
protest. You couldn’t argue with Samuel’s mother 
as you could with any other human being. Tough 
all the same. Against his will he surrendered once 
more to the inevitable. His commands were jerked 
out as though each word were barbed and stuck in 
his throat. 

The Hirondelle had come again to Netherlandia, 
and the echoes of her anchor’s splash had barely died 
away. A round, yellow moon bathed sky, sea and 
shore in shimmering light. The bright patch of Li- 
Goon’s verandah was dimmed and lost, and the ranges 
showed palely white as if covered by a fall of snow. 
A magic quiet lay upon the world, through which the 
cries of the crew travelled far. The boat hit the 
water with a resounding smack, the broad humour 
of which set smiles rippling across the surface. Cap’n 
Whelan and Mr. Carrington stood side by side, silent 
as their shadows on the deck. 

Tina and Mary Little returned. 

*“* We'll be back as soon as we can, Abel. Keep an 
eye on Willie, won’t you ?” : 

“ Aye,” Cap’n Whelan agreed with bad grace. 
Willie—what a name! Willie Little—little Willie! 
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But Willie Whelan, perhaps, didn’t sound so bad. 
The double W made it better. 

They were in the boat. 

* All right,” said Mr. Carrington to the bo’s’un 
and the blades dipped turning up white, sparkling 
flakes. 

Mary Little’s arm stole about Tina’s waist. 

** Now, we won’t worry to talk,” she said. “ We'll 
just wait and see what happens. Getting ourselves 
into a fume isn’t going to do any good at all.” 

“ That’s true enough,” Tina agreed, but she felt 
cold and shivered. The act of leaving the safe, sane 
Hirondelle daunted her. With a pang of regret 
she pictured its quiet decks and quiet cabins, its 
dreaming spars and its isolation. Happiness dwelt 
there ; stress and conflict seemed to confront her each 
time she departed from it. The brig had gone now, 
melted away. ‘They were lost in the moonlight. The 
crew bent to and fro, their toes gripping the stretchers, 
the muscles playing beneath their golden skins, their 
faces set and empty. They seemed like cogs in an 
inhuman machine driving her inexorably towards 
this dreaded meeting with Martin. But, now that 
the adventure had begun, she was less troubled. She 
had at least embarked upon it before Johnnie had 
appeared. To have had to tell him, explain, console, 
would have been a bad preparation. And he would 
have wanted to accompany them. She could not 
have had that. This trial had to be endured without 
his aid. She hoped it was to be the last payment on 
the debt to the past. A tremor of amusement ran 
_ through her as she realised that Johnnie’s presence, far 
from being a help, would have been a handicap. He 
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would have been sure to do the wrong thing. Poor, 
dear, blundering, bumbling, young Johnnie. .. . 

The boat thrust on, water creaming about her and 
singing a song. Sometimes the rowers grunted mono- 
syllables, sometimes they rested briefly, panting. The 
oars dipped, creaked in the wooden crutches, rose 
showering drops, dipped again, creaked again, rose. 
Neither Tina nor Mrs. Little spoke. The wracking 
expectancy was gradually lulled. They sat close 
together, their eyes almost closed, their senses numbed 
by the measured beat of their progress. 

There seemed to be no end to this journey through 
the silver globe of night, but gradually a shore-line, 
tamer and less impressive than that upon the other 
side, began to grow against the sky. A light, diffused 
by the moon’s, glimmered. Tina nestled closer to 
Mary Little whose arm tightened. They found noth- 
ing to say. The crew, demonstrating that they were 
men and not exhausted by the long pull, quickened 
their time. The boat leapt ahead and the land sprang 
forward to meet her. 

“Chukup!’ The bo’s’un’s order made a sharp 
report. The oars rattled in, and as her bows crunched 
upon the sand the crew splashed into the water, and, 
seizing the gunwales, ran her up on the beach with a 
long-sustained cry. 

““ We’re here,” said Mary Little. 

Tina) nodded, and they stepped out. A house 
stood on a rise beneath some palms with a thatched 
church squatting beside it as a larger, black shadow. 
Figures were visible on the verandah, but Tina dared 
not look at them. 

“Come on,” she said, “‘let’s get it over!” 
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She went forward quickly across the heavy beach 
and to the path which showed between the vegetation. 
The ascent was short and sharp, barred with shadows 
and moonlight as if steps were cut in the ground. 
They came out into a garden, sweetly heavy with 
the breath of bougainvillea and hibiscus where 
dimmed fireflies danced. The house showed its mouth- 
like strip of verandah, bright asastage. Tina fought an 
impulse to escape back to the boat, back to the brig. 
But she knew that such cowardice could not avail. 
She walked on steadily, Mary Little’s arm lightly in 
hers. 

The two people who sat opposite each other in the 
mission-house rose and looked questioningly out into 
the night at the sound of footsteps. Visitors who 
wore shoes were rare. The Rev. Andrew Agnew was 
a freckle-faced man of medium stature with sandy 
hair, a sharp brown face, and pale eyes. He wore 
gold-rimmed glasses, the lenses of which always con- 
trived to be dirty though he polished them whenever 
he was embarrassed or thoughtful, which was often. His 
wife was large, amiable and fat, caught in loosely 
about the middle and bulging gently. She had around, 
white face and her hair was wispy. They were a 
God-fearing couple, who, blessed with an incorrigible 
lack of humour, laboured unquestioningly among the 
heathen. Their converts were not a great deal worse 
than they had been in the days of black barbarism 
before the white men came. They lived now in a 
Christian fashion, singing hymns, because they were 
fond of music, praying occasionally when internal 
disorders made them morbid, taking Biblical names, 
stealing, idling, fighting, drinking and being unfaith- 
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ful wives or husbands as the opportunities offered. 
They found it more comfortable, if less profitable, 
to work for the missionary’s One Big-Fellow God than 
for a planter. He was apt to be less zealous in 
detecting trespasses than others upon the coast. 

“Who can it be ?”’? Mrs. Agnew wondered, ghosts 
of expression wandering about her expanse of face. 
She patted wisps of hair closer to her head. 

“TI don’t seem to know them,” said the missionary, 
peering. He raised his voice. “‘Do come in,” he 
invited, cleaning his spectacles and peering harder. 

The two unknown women who ascended the steps 
surprised the Agnews into impolite inspection. Who 
were they? Where did they come from? Un- 
expected callers were quite a shock. And they were 
well-dressed—fashionably dressed, indeed—people of 
the almost forgotten outer world. They wore hand- 
some cloaks, Mrs. Agnew noticed, like the women did 
when going to the theatre in cities far away and long 
ago. The younger, Mr. Agnew discovered as he 
replaced his glasses and allowed his face to assume its 
dressed appearance, was decidedly pretty, beautiful in 
fact. They appeared to be eager and strained. Per- 
haps the steamer had put in and was in need of his 
services. Life demanded little from him on that 
coast: he thought of somebody dead or dying. 
But 2 

The short, awkward silence was broken by Mrs. 
Little who introduced herself briefly as the mother of 
Cap'n Whelan’s adopted baby and Tina as the nurse. 

“‘ Oh, yes, of course! We’re charmed to see you,” 
said Mr. Agnew with warmth which sought to conceal 
discomfort, for he was reminded of opinions expressed 
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to Cap’n Whelan and neither of these women quite 
confirmed them. He could not think that the younger 
one was as he had feared, but then Cap’n Whelan had 
not mentioned the fact that the mother was aboard. 
She looked a sober, worthy person. 

Again came that brief, difficult pause. Agnew had 
an impression that his visitors were disappointed, were 
looking for something else, and hardly heeded him. 
His wife’s curiosity seeped away into her being and 
she took charge in a vague, enveloping way. 

“Won’t you come through into the sitting-room ? 
We have more chairs there and it’s just as cool.” 

The guests murmured thanks and followed her, Mr. 
Agnew bringing up the rear with shepherding move- 
ments. They came into an open-sided room which 
was really a continuation of the verandah. Mrs. 
Agnew wondered at the perversity of house-boys. 
Just when callers came they were without flowers. 
Stilted exchanges concerning the beauties of the night 
and the health of the baby occupied them while they 
took chairs. Nobody succeeded in simulating interest 
in these things. They awaited the real object of 
the call. Tina looked about for a photograph, a sign. 
She found nothing. To her eyes—eager and yet 
afraid of what they sought—the barely furnished 
place was a void. Mary Little’s voice laboured on, 
filling in time until a suitable opportunity occurred. 
She heard the mission folk’s monotone of abstracted 
replies and felt their unexpressed occupation with 
the riddle which the call presented. She had ex- 
pected to walk straight into the drama of Martin’s 
resurrection. ‘The delay became intolerable. 

“You're wondering why we’re here,” Tina found 
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herself saying, the words cutting across and silencing 
some meaningless conversational phrase. 

“Not at all—we’re always glad to see people,” 
Mrs. Agnew replied, but with dispatch, that it might 
be said and done with. 

“Tf there’s anything—— ?”’ Mr. Agnew took off 
his glasses again and cleaned them. 

The air seemed to have grown more still. Mary 
Little looked like a carved figure. She sat erect, her 
hands resting one over the other in her lap. 

Tina wondered why she had begun. 

“You see,” she went on desperately, “it’s about 
your son, Martin. You have a son called Martin, 
haven’t you ?” 

A silly way to begin ! They were quick to 
sense danger. Mr. Agnew had put on his glasses and 
was inspecting her with a suggestion of bristling. 
Mrs. Agnew’s white face set stiffly as if the bones 
beneath it had suddenly raised a little. 


“We have ” she said, and her lips closed in a 
manner which betrayed that caution forbade her to 
say more. 

“Is he ? Er—we understood he was coming 


up to see you ?” 

“Yes, he’s in his room now, reading,” said the 
missionary. ‘‘ But, really, I must confess I’m rather 
at a loss ? Did you want to see him about 
something eke 

His hands fluttered for a second and were still. 

While he still spoke, the knowledge that after all 
the years she was under the same roof with Martin 
played havoc with Tina’s nerves. She could restrain 
herself no longer. 

u 
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““T must see him, please,” she burst out. “Oh, I 
must see him at once. It’s so important. You see 
the trouble is I—I think he’s my husband.” 

The strangely expressed declaration had an effect 
of having an existence of its own. It was as though 
some startled creature of night had intruded into the 
house and, having shocked them into quiet, crouched 
in their midst astounded by its own temerity. Tina 
was conscious of this. She wanted to laugh—wanted 
to laugh at Martin’s parents sitting opposite her, 
wanted to laugh at Martin’s wife who had burst so 
clumsily into the even tenour of their days. She 
imagined them sitting chatting quietly about their 
absorbing affairs, and then the spring of this creature 
from the night... . 

“Oh, Tina dear Mrs. Little was saying. 
She added to the others: “It’s a very peculiar 
position, I’m afraid.’’ But she did not seem equal to 
explaining the peculiar position. 

Reading !—Tina wondered what he was reading : 
a romance, a text-book on the legal side of marriage ? 
She saw Martin lying on his bed reading, and thought 
how strangely he was to be disturbed. Her mind 
worked very fast, darted about, alit momentarily on 
trifles, darted away again, like a frightened bird in a 
cage. 

“It’s outrageous—that’s what it is!’’ snapped the 
missionary He was transformed. He was no longer 
mildly puzzled, but had become an indignant father 
whose son was the victim of a scandalous attack. 

* Oh. !” Mrs. Agnew exclaimed, horrified, and 
was unable to say more. But the sudden colour which 
flooded under the pallor of her skin and the sudden 
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fire which burned in her eyes as she looked at Tina 
made many charges and applied strange epithets. 

Mary Little, the onlooker, read behind their righte- 
ous anger, the horrible human fear of the chances of 
life, and knew that despite their conviction of belief 
in their son they already saw a dark secret revealed. 
Although they were shocked by the sheer effrontery 
of such a suggestion, corners of their minds were 
beginning to ask why Martin should never have told 
them, why he had left the girl and what kind ofgirl 
she was. ‘Terrifying doubts beset them. 

“It was during the war, you see,” Tina said. She 
was sorry for them, and wanted to help them to 
understand. “‘ We were all a little mad then. You 
needn’t worry. I’ve not come back to take him 
I only want to be freed. He was a lieutenant in the 
19th Battalion, wasn’t he 2 And invalided home with 
a wound in the foot ? ” 

They heard her blankly, and when she ceased tried 
to look at each other and yet could not do so. Grim 
fact fought against love. The mention of the war 
was alarming. They remembered those days as 
beneath a cloud of misery in which everything terrible 
had been possible. They recalled how they had 
thanked God when Martin had been restored to them 
and how little they would have cared then if he had 
only spoken. Martin was not a man to be attracted 
to a girl without reason. Why had he not been frank 
with them? Neither would have admitted that so 
soon Fact had won. Both were sure that unquestion- 
ing confidence in the loved one ruled their thoughts. 
But the war was such a dreadful time ... a black 
cloud. . .. 
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They hesitated, not daring to apply the test which, 
love insisted, would drive this pretender back into the 
night. Even if the story should prove to be no more 
than blackmail there would be some grounds. They 
did not like to consider—being honest folk—what 
those grounds might be. The thought of the infant 
Samuel floated across Mrs. Agnew’s mind like the tiny 
shadow of that black cloud. 

Tina sensed some of their feelings. 

“It’s quite all right,” she said gravely. ‘“‘ We were 
properly married. I’ve brought my marriage certi- 
ficate and everything.” 

Mary Little’s clear voice suggested: “Surely the 
best thing is to call him at once. This suspense is 
only painful. He, no doubt——” Her silence tried 
to imply that Martin would have a complete and 
satisfactory explanation. 

“Yes,” Agnew agreed, “yes. Ill do that. Yes, 
Tl call him.” 

He stood up uncertainly, pushing his thin, sandy 
hair back from his brow. His hand slid down over 
his face and caressed the corners of his mouth and his 
chin. ‘“ Yes, yes,” he repeated, hoping that his wife 
would say something, that she would touch him 
in the ribs with her elbow and wake him. But she 
was dumb and motionless. He moved across slowly 
and opening a door held it with unnecessary firmness. 
The next room was dark ; it was their bedroom. He 
thought of dreams again, nightmares. Beyond the 
light showed round the edges of the roughly fitted 
door. . 

“Yes,” he said again, and raising his voice called, 
“Martin! Martin!” 
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There was a muffled reply. 

** Please come here a moment, Martin ! ” ‘ 

He could not keep a vibration out of his tone. He 
went back to his chair without waiting, slowly, as if he 
had walked a long distance and was tired. The hush 
was re-established while they watched the black oblong 
of the doorway. Voices of the night stole in: the 
murmur of the waters, the chatter of the boat-boys 
on the beach, the insects’ shrillings. Tina could feel 
her heart hammering. She awaited Martin with 
anguished intensity. Love and suffering—suffering 
and love—for her, for his parents and, possibly now, 
for him. 

A door opened and light glimmered within. Foot- 
steps limping slightly came to them as mischievous, 
warning messengers. 

** What’s the matter, dad ? ” 

A tall man, nearing middle age, with rusty hair and 
a long, studious face, entered. He wore pyjamas and 
his bare feet were thrust into sandals. There were 
white and red marks upon his cheek where his support- 
ing hand had pressed against it. His lifted brows 
asked why he had been disturbed. Discovering the 
visitors he started and looked foolish. “Sorry, 
ee” 

Tina’s scream cut short his apology. 

** Ah!—But you’re—you’re not Martin!” 

She had sprung up and was pointing at him, her eyes 
staring, her mouth open. The newcomer was bewil- 
dered. The silent tension gave place to a babel of 
excited voices. Tina broke into sobbing laughter, 
took a few staggering steps and collapsed into the 
chair by the table. The parents exclaimed together, 
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joyous in this immediate confirmation of what they 
had known all along. Mary Little sat blinking. 

“ What the deuce ¢”? demanded Martin Agnew 
with pardonable irritation. 

“Oh, Martin!—she said you'd married her!” 
cried his mother and went on quick, unsteady feet to 
him, her hands held out, tears of relief on her cheeks. 
Her son—even to breathe such things of him! He 
took her in his arms. The missionary was rubbing at 
his glasses with tremendous vigour and clearing his 
throat. He nodded shrewdly all the time. 

“‘ There—there—mother! That's all right. It’s 
some mistake.’ Martin Agnew spoke reassuringly, 
and contrived to move her soft weight so that he held 
her in his left arm and could look at the others. His 
face assumed its legal expression, and his eyes regarded 
them with a quick, penetrating glance. There was 
some nonsense going on here which had better stop. 
He was not one to be easily upset; he'd had 
experience. 

‘““ Now,” he said brusquely to Tina as if she had been 
a hostile witness, “‘ perhaps you'll be good enough to 
explain. Do I understand you to say I married 
you ?” 

“No,” Tina answered, weakly, ‘‘ oh, no—you didn’t 
marry me.” She had expected to find a husband and 
instead was confronted by a stranger in striped.pyjamas. 
Her head shook. ‘‘ You’re not my Martin. It’s all 
some amazing mistake. Cap'n Whelan told me 
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“T knew it!” the mother interrupted. This was 
all that man Whelan’s doing. He had made a veiled 
threat when he had come to see them. He had misled 
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this girl in some way to distress them. But it had not 
profited the evil-doer. She smiled in sluggish triumph 
at her husband. 

““ Mother,” said Martin Agnew, “ we must get this 
sorted out. Do be good, now, and go and sit down.” 
He judged Tina fora flash. ‘“‘ There’s a stupid mistake 
here of some kind which must be very unpleasant for 
Miss—er—Mrs. ” The speech trailed off. He could 
not bring himself to call her Mrs. Agnew. 

His precise and masterful air had its effect. He 
seemed to have made the room into his office, tying 
up their emotions in prim bundles with red tape. The 
excitement ebbed away. They could almost smell 
the dust on the pigeon-holes full of briefs and powers- 
of-attorney and agreements. Mrs. Agnew went back 
to her place. Conquering the difficulties of his costume 
by the completeness with which the business in hand 
occupied him, Martin Agnew sat down on the other 
side of the table, which, by the action, became his 
desk. The rest faded into onlookers at an interview 
with a lawyer. Tina, smiling quizzically, placed her 
elbows on the table and her chin on her clasped hands, 
while she studied him with wondering interest. She 
was marvelling that two people so utterly unlike could 
wear the same label—this Martin Agnew and 
hers. 

** Now: 2”? he prompted. 

“But you were a lieutenant in the 19th Battalion 
A.1.F., during the war ?”’ she asked following her own 
train of thought and still gripped by the coincidence. 

““T was.” 

“Wounded in the foot and invalided home just 
before the armistice ?”’ 
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He nodded. 

“Extraordinary !’ Tina breathed. “But this 
mistake’s nobody’s fault. I married the other Martin 
Agnew in the same battalion and with the same wound.” 
She drew out some papers from the top of her dress. 
“There’s the marriage certificate and everything. 
Naturally when I heard of you I assumed 

Agnew’s face was wrinkled by thought. 

“There was nobody else of the same name in the 
battalion,” he said. 

‘Oh, but there was!” she protested. “I married 
him. There’s his photograph. I brought it in case— 
you—he—hadn’t arrived yet.” 

She pushed the leather-case across thetable. Tension 
was set up again. The spectators realised that there 
could be drama even in the prosaic atmosphere of a 
lawyer's office. They waited, mystified. They were 
all her friends now. The adventuress had become the 
victim. The dark cloud hung over her. They had 
escaped from it. 

He took the picture, opened it, and brooded on it for 
a long, silent minute. The expression of his face was 
naturally grave. It did not change, but maintained 
its disciplined stillness. He nodded, closed the case 
and tapped uponit. Then he gave the girl before him 
a straight and steady glance. He might not have seen 
her before. His cold blue eyes softened. 

‘“‘ Mrs—er——’” he said, “this is a very difficult 
matter. Would you mind if I asked you some 
questions? It will probably be easier to handle like 
that—easier for both of us.” 

“ Do——” ‘Tina said, drawing a quick breath and 
compressing her lips. 
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“The time you spent with your husband was brief ?”’ 

“Nine days’ leave. It was a war marriage—hasty, 
repented too late.” 

He picked up the word with a note of relief. 
“*Repented ? Your husband returned to the front 
and you never saw him again ?”’ 

“That is so,” said Tina, thinking it would be like 
this later in the witness-box at the divorce court when 
the real Martin had been found. 

“You made enquiries at headquarters, learned he'd 
been invalided home, and for your own good reasons 
* his eyes smiled kindly at that as if he compre- 
hended what those reasons were and appreciated them 
—“‘you wouldn’t have him traced—you preferred not 
to run after him if he had deserted you?” 

“ Exactly,’ Tina answered. She was beginning to 
like this Martin Agnew. He was competent to deal 
with a situation about which she could not even think. 

“It’s not mere idle curiosity which prompts me to 
ask this, but will you tell me whether you still love 
him ?” 

Tina, with an abrupt decisiveness, shook her head. 
The action made her appear very young. Her hair, 
disturbed, formed a dark halo and subsided again 
into its smoothframe. ‘‘ No, I don’t think I ever did,”’ 
she declared. ‘Certainly not now. I must find him, 
though, because there’s somebody else. Can you 
Sa? 7 

Martin Agnew forgot his skips aloofness in a 
sigh of relief. 

“ Yes,”’ he said, “‘ I can tell you spa truth. You were 
duped, Miss—er—Mrs. I know this man well. 
He was a private in my company. The very next 
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time he went on leave—or so I should imagine—he 
was arrested for masquerading as an officer. He wasn’t 
using my name that time. He wasabadone. They 
gave him another chance in the line. He took it, and, 
I suppose, made amends for a lot. He was blown to 
pieces by an h.e. shell two days later.” 

His even voice ceased. The chatter of the boys on 
the beach was heard again. For a second the group 
was lifeless. Tina’s arms falling forward on the table 
seemed like a signal restoring them to life. Martin 
Agnew rose, patted her hands briefly in a formal manner 
which did not lack sympathy, and considerately turned 
away and walked to the other side of the room where 
he stood looking out into the night and back into the 
mad years. ‘Tina’s head fell forward on her arms and 
she began to cry—from sorrow for the masquerader 
who had died, from relief, from sheer emotional 
exhaustion. Mary Little hurried to her, and put her 
arm about the trembling shoulders, hushing her as if 
she were a child. Mrs. Agnew wept quietly, the tears 
creeping slowly down her pale, smooth cheeks ; the 
missionary held his chin tightly in his right hand and, 
watching the floor, thought inarticulate prayers. 

** Hush, dear, hush,’ soothed Mary Little. ‘“ Isn’t 
that the best way it could be 2? You haven’t even any 
cause for malice now, darling. And he wasn’t unworthy 
of all you gave after all. There, dear heart, there !— 
have a good cry and you'll feel better. Oh, Tina, 
I’m so glad. Cry and be glad, too, Tina.” 

A native servant entered like a shadow. He spoke 
to the master in his dialect and the Rev. Agnew found 
the interruption a relief. This was a return to normal 
life after a nerve-wracking interlude. 
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“Oh, Martin,” he said in a subdued tone, “ there’s 
somebody outside to see you. Perhaps you'd better 
go out to him.” He made a tactful gesture towards 
Tina. “I don’t know who it is, but he won’t come 
in.” 

Martin Agnew nodded agreement, and left the room. 
Mary Little had succeeded in calming Tina, who smiled 
up at her now, her eyes still swimming. 

“Tm sorry: !” she said. “But it’s all been so 
quick. It pounced on me. But I’m all right now, 
though even yet I can hardly realise...” 

Mary Little had been wiping Tina’s cheeks with her 
handkerchief, and was about to speak when the sound 
of voices raised in anger came tothem. Their startled 
ears heard the thud of blows and the scuffling 
of feet. 

“That’s what I think of you The announce- 
ment—one of virtuous satisfaction—was made by 
Johnnie Summers to somebody in the garden. 

“My God !”” gasped Tina in consternation. She 
jumped up, capsizing her chair, and ran. From the 
verandah she saw—out in the moonlit space framed in 
the wide sky and the shimmering water—Johnnie 
Summers standing in triumph with Martin Agnew 
lying fulllength at hisfeet. His fists were still clenched, 
his hair was ruffled wildly, his eyes shone with the joy 
of combat. 

“‘ Johnnie, what have you done ?”’ 

He raised his hand in unintentionally dramatic 
salute. 

“Tina, whether you love him or not I had to have 
a whack at him for the way he treated you. Whelan 
told me—I followed by canoe—I didn’t dare to ask 
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any questions. I just hit him.” His eager shout 
swept up through the immense quiet. ‘Say you 
don’t love him, sweetheart ! ”’ 

The interruption had driven the clouds from Tina’s 
soul. It came intoxicatingly. It was the wine of joy. 
Everything was forgotten save that Johnnie was there, 
and that he had done the wrong thing again. He 
stood like a gladiator, like her knight, with the innocent 
and unfortunate lawyer recovering behind him. Life 
became a fantastic and magnificent jest. The past 
was buried in the glorious mirth of the moment. Tina 
was standing on the top step. He held out his hands 
to her in supplication. There was a four-foot drop to 
the ground but Tina jumped and landed before him 
in a smother of black soil. He caught her as she fell, 
and she lay laughing in his arms. 

** Oh, Johnnie, Johnnie,” she chided, “‘ trust you to 
make a mess of it. It’s just as well I’m taking charge 
of you, you adorable chump !”’ 

She kissed him, passionately and tenderly, her mouth 
trembling with merriment, her eyes misty with moon- 
light, tears and love. 

Martin Agnew, sitting up, rubbed his jaw. 

“This,” he remarked dryly to the three spectators 
on the verandah, ‘“‘ seems to be my unlucky night.” 

“But you're not hurt, dear ?”’ asked Mrs. Agnew 
anxiously. 

** Oh, no——”’ he answered in amused sarcasm, “ I 
just love——” 

Tina snatched his hand and held it. 

“No,” she laughed, “he’s a sportsman—nothing 
makes him sick!” She addressed the missionary : 
“Mr. Agnew, I don’t suppose laws about banns and 
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things matter out here. If you don’t marry me to 
Johnnie this very night I won’t be responsible for 
what happens ! ”’ 

“Dear me,” said the missionary, ‘‘ what a remark- 
able and very vital young person.” 

He polished his glasses. 

And aboard the brig on the other side of Netherlandia 
Bay, M. Cuvelier, by discreet questions and the 
patient acceptance of many rebuffs, had succeeded 
in worming from Cap’n Whelan a hint of his plans 
for the future. These delighted M. Cuvelier, who 
shook a reproving finger at the master of the 
Hirondelle. 

*“ Ah,” he said playfully, “and M. le capitaine 
would ’ave ’ad me believe that ’e was not the 
sentimentalist!”’ 

“ Sentimentalist be damned and burnt!” spat 
Cap’n Whelan and rolled away towards the scuttle 
growling to himself and mopping his brow. 

M. Cuvelier, undiscouraged, turned to Mr. Carring- 
ton who had stood silent and aloof by the rail. 

“Mr. Carrington, it is well for us that we are not 
the sentimentalists,” he declared, but as he spoke he 
thought of Tina and a romantic, regretful sigh escaped 
between his hard, white teeth. 

“So,” Mr. Carrington agreed numbly, and then 
became eloquent because, he, too, thought of Tina: 
‘** But what’s written in the stars will happen ! ” 

M. Cuvelier raised admiring hands. 

** Mon Dieu,’ he cried, ‘‘what a beautiful thing is 
Faith! I ’ave nothing, but your faith in the stars 
gives you the consolation and the ’appiness always. 
Cling to it, monsieur, for faith is better than wisdom. 
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A Jewish carpenter, an Arab camel-boy, gave humanity 
Faith with a few unlearned words and their names live 
on. But the man who discovered that the universe is 
only made of atoms—his name ’ow many know ? 
Ah, monsieur, Faith—what a rich possession, what a 
treasure |” 

“So,” said Mr. Carrington, but there was no inflec- 
tion, in his voice, and though M. Cuvelier saw his 
mulish face clearly in the whiteness of the moon he 
could not decide whether the mate pondered deeply 
upon the beauties of Faith or had not heard him. 


THE END 
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